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CONTROL OF IRON SULFIDE DISCOLORATION 
IN CANNED SHRIMP (Xiphopeneus sp.) - PART 1 


By Mary H. Thompson* and Melvin E. Waters** 





ABSTRACT 


The shrimp, seabob, has a short shelf life when canned, owing to discolora- 
tion of the can surface by iron sulfide. A study was made to determine whether 
a decrease in the pH of the can contents would prevent this discoloration. The 
pH was lowered in the experiments by the addition of either a lemon juice con- 
centrate or a citric acid solution, the condition of the cans was noted afterstor- 
age periods of varying lengths, and the data were interpreted in terms of effi- 
ciency of the additive and effectiveness of varying degrees of acidity in pre- 
venting the discoloration. Recommended canning techniques for seabob are dis- 
cussed. 





INTRODUCTION 


For many years attempts have been made to utilize certain species of shrimp, 
mmonly known as seabob, Xiphopeneus sp., for canning purposes, only to find that 
—— of the freshness sf the mar 
hrimp at the time of canning, the 
1ed product had an extremely 
rt shelf life. These shrimp 
ause an iron sulfide discoloration 
blackening of the exposed metal 
surfaces of the can, which gradual- 
spreads over the entire surface 
ind eventually causes the shrimp 
themselves to discolor (Gallagher 
t dated). 








Seabobs are found in commer- 

ial quantity in shallow waters of 

e Gulf of Mexico. The term sea- 
bob originated in the French name 
for this species, ''six baub,'' which 
referred to the six sharp points on 
the rostrum of this species. The Fig. 1 - Severe iron sulfide discoloration present on can surfaces in 
shr rimp are of small size (70 to 80 control Lot No, 1 after a storage period of 360 simulated days. 

‘ount in the raw headless state) and are characterized by a very long upturned ros- 
trum and long antennae, with the two posterior walking legs elongated into antennae- 
like filaments (Guest 1956). 


In the Louisiana Delta area seabobs have long been salted and sun-dried. At 
various times they have been used to prepare shrimp meal. The supply of these 


obriee | far exceeds the demand for them, and consequently attempts have been made 
Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research, 
t . S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Pascagoula, Miss. 
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to process the seabobs in several types of cans when other shrimp are in short sup- 
ply. However, the shelf life of the canned product has always been short, particu- 
larly at warm storage temperatures, 


The average pH of well-iced 
seabobs is 7.5 when measured im- 
mediately after picking, whereas 
the average pH of well-iced shrimp 
of other Gulf commercial species 
at that time is 7.0. In other com- 
mercial species of shrimp a pH of 
the canned product exceeding 7.2 
will allow iron sulfide discolora- 
tion. The difference in the normal 
pH of the two types of shrimp in the 
raw state, and the corresponding 
difference to be expected in the 
canned product, has led to experi- 
mentation in the lowering of the pH 
of the canned product in an effort to 


> ‘eo iy ; > C ic ra 
Fig. 2 - Absence of iron sulfide discoloration on can surfaces after reduc e the iron sulfide liscolo 
a storage period of 360 simulated days. tion of the can and its contents. 





The present series of experiments were initiated to determine if pH was the 
primary factor involved in the case of seabobs, and if so, what additives could be 
used to prevent such blackening. In general, this discussion should be considered as 
the first part of a series of experiments, and later reports will deal with the effect 
of other additives upon the discoloration and comparisons of the effectiveness of the 
additives in dealing with this problem. Because both citric acid and lemon juice 
concentrate have been suggested as additives to control this discoloration, it was 
decided to test their relative effectiveness in the first experiment of the series. The 
present series of tests were conducted at higher storage temperatures; however, 
further storage studies at normal 
temperatures are contemplated. A 
secondary aim was to suggest a pos- 
sible time limit on the shelf life of 
such products. In the course of 
these experiments, a satisfactory 
method of processing these smaller 
shrimp was aiso developed. 


The first portion of this paper 
deals with the initial experiments 
undertaken in an effort to find the 
proper amount of each additive to 
be used. Subsequently, the results 
of a larger-scale pack to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the two 
additives used, the increase in 
shelf life to be expected, and the 
effect of lowering the pH of the can Fig. 3 - Iron sulfide discoloration present in slight amounts on can 

° aw surfaces after a storage period of 360 simulated days. 
contents is reported. Finally, the 


processing method developed for use with these smaller shrimp is outlined. 





INITIAL EXPERIMENT 


PROCEDURE: Processing Method: The following method was used in process- 
ing the shrimp in all of the experiments: 
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1. The shrimp were peeled, blanched in boiling 8-percent salt solution for 2 to 
3 minutes, drained, and packed with 5.25 ounces of meats to the can. Number 211 x 
300 shrimp cans, coated with C-enamel of the type commonly used by the shrimp 
canning industry, were used throughout. This method produced a drained weight of 
4.75 ounces or more. 


+ os 1 : = . : . 
2. The can was filled to g-inch headspace (80 to 85 ml. of solution) with brine 
brine plus additives and sealed at a temperature of 150° F. 
—. ‘ pin®. on 
3. The cans and contents were processed for 12 minutes at 250° F. and 15 
nds pressure, and water-cooled before storage. 


Scoring Method for Evaluating Discoloration: The scoring method used in es- 





ting the amount of iron sulfide discoloration is as follows: 





(1) Score 0 - no iron sulfide discoloration 
(2) Score 0+ - very slight iron sulfide discoloration (area of deposit - 4 mm. 

or less) 
(3) Score 1 - slight iron sulfide discoloration (area of deposit - 4to36 mm.”) 
(4) Score 2 - moderate iron sulfide discoloration (area of deposit 36 to 81 mm.”) 
(5) Score 3 + heavy iron sulfide discoloration (area of deposit, more than 

81 mm.”) 


Experimental Method: Preliminary experiments were conducted with two levels 

emon juice concentrate and two levels of citric acid in an effort to determine the 

t ion of each in retarding the iron sulfide discoloration. The 

imp were received well-frozen and headless, were thawed and peeled by hand, and 

re processed according to the method previously described. In this preliminary 

periment, salt tablets were used instead of brine to follow local commercial prac- 
The tablet was later discarded in favor of brine, which was easier to handle 

ler the conditions of this study. The pack was divided into the following classifi- 

tions depending upon the type of solution used to fill the container: 





eitective concentr 


1. Control - 4.8g.salt plus water 


2. Type 1 -4.8g. salt plus 1 part lemon juice concentrate No. 309 to 50 parts water 


3. Type 2 -4.8g. salt plus 1 part lemon juice concentrate No. 309 to 25 parts water 
4. Type 3 -4.8g.salt plus 0.26 ¢g. citric acid (equivalent to a 0.33-percent citric 
acid solution) 


5. Type 4 -4.8g. salt plus 0.33 g. citric acid (equivalent to a 0.41-percent citric 
acid solution) 


This canned lot was stored at a constant temperature of 37.5° C. (98.6° F.) for 70 
lays. High storage temperatures, such as were used in these experiments, intensify 
chemical reactions inthe can. The higher temperatures used in this study were the on- 
ly known deviationfrom the normal commercial canning procedure. Thereisarule of 
thumb that the rate of chemical reactions approximately doubles forevery10° C. increase 
intemperature. Thus, the changes which occur during a given storage time are effective- 
ly doubled if the product is storedat37.5° C. (99.5 F.) rather than at usual warehouse 
temperatures of 27.5 C. (81 55°F.) For example, alot with a storage period of 70 days 
under forced conditions is approximately equal to one with a 140-day period under normal 
conditions. Since there has not been a study of the kinetics of this particular reaction in 
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relation to time and temperature, the figures used to indicate simulated storage days 
are only approximate ones based on the aforementioned rule of thumb. At the end of 
140 and 280 simulated days the cans were opened, the amount of discoloration was 
noted, and the pH of the contents was determined with a pH meter. 


RESULTS: Lemon juice in both concentrations was still effective at the end of 
140 days and 280 days of simulated storage in retarding the discoloration. It ap- 
peared, however, that as discoloration was occasionally evident in the cans of 1:50 
dilution, a slightly stronger concentration was needed, but one not as strong as the 
1:25 dilution. At the same time, it appeared that neither the 0.26- nor the 0.33-gram 
concentrations of citric acid in the can were adequate to prevent discoloration. It 
was then decided to repeat the experiment on a larger scale, using a 1:40 dilution of 
lemon juice concentrate No. 309 and a concentration of 0.52 g. of citric acid per can, 


PILOT-SCALE PACKING OF SHRIMP 


PROCEDURE: It was necessary to process a large number of cans to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of the proposed strengths of the two additives and to 
determine whether the relative acidity of the can contents, as indicated by the pH 
value, was a controlling factor in eliminating the discoloration. 


One lot of seabobs was obtained from the Houma, La., area, where they had 
been peeled in an automatic shrimp peeler. They had been kept well-iced from cap- 
ture until processing the following day, at which time the average pH of the raw 
shrimp was 7.5. The entire pack was divided into three smaller lots: 


1. Lot No. 1 - Control, contained 80 to 85 ml. of 8.1 percent brine per can. 


2. Lot No. 2 - Lemon juice, contained 80 to 85 ml. of 1 part lemon juice con- 
centrate No. 309 to 40 parts of 8.1-percent brine per can. 


3. Lot No. 3 - Citric acid, contained 80 to 85 ml. of 0.65-percent reagent-grade 
citric acid in 8.1-percent brine solution per can (0.52 g. of citric acid per 
can) 


The cans were sealed, processed, and scored according to the general method 
outlined in the previous section. The 1:40 dilution of lemon juice concentrate No. 
309 used, provides a concentration of citric acid in the can between 0.55 and 0.66 g. 
The pH of the 1:40 lemon juice solution was 2.8 and that of the citric acid solution 
was 2.7. Lots Nos. 1,2,and3 were stored at 47.5 C. (117.5 F.) fora 90-day peri- 
od, which in effect was a simulated storage period of 360 days at normal tempera- 
tures. The day following that of processing, a can of each lot was cut, and a pH 
reading was taken to provide a base measurement. The pH of Lot No. 1 was 8.12; 
Lot No. 2, 6.42; and Lot No. 3, 6.40. 


RESULTS: Since this was an experiment of a self-destructive nature in that 
when one can was cut it was lost as far as further storage studies were concerned, 
it seemed more valuable to simulate a storage period of approximately 1 year and 
to determine the condition of the cans and contents at the end of that time. 


In order that an indication of the progress of the experiment could be provided 
four cans from each lot were cut at the end of 220 simulated days. The results of 
this cutting are shown in table 1. The blackened condition of the cans in Lot No. 1, 
the control group, was marked, and the average pH was 7.57. The cans from Lot 
No. 2, 1:40 lemon juice, were not discolored and had an average pH of 5.96. Those 


cans from Lot No. 3, 0.65-percent citric acid, were slightly discolored and had an 
average pH of 6.42. 


? 
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Table 1 - Condition and pH Values of Canned Shrimp Stored at 47.5° C. (117.5° F.) 
220 Simulated Days 360 Simulated Days 
aren s INo. Cans pH PH |< fine. Total Ne. Cans] No. Cans} pH pH Sania Total No. Cans 
ets Opened Range Avg. |~* With Score Opened| Range Avg. |>* With Score 
Percent Percent 
4 7.50-7.60] 7.57 3 100 47 7.29-7.5217.37 3 100 
ine 
4 € en- 
e No. 309... os + 5.80-6.1215.96 0 100 22 5.62-6.2416.01 0 51 
6 6.11-6.21] 6.18 O+ 14 
| 15 6.10-6.30]6.19 1 35 
ICitric Acid eats 
| ercel 0.65 per 
6.35-6.50] 6.42 1 100 7 |6.18-6.59]6.41] 0 17 
| 6.19-6.51]6.35 O+ 38 
16 |6.15-6.51]6.38] 1 38 
yo 3 6.60-6.6916.6 2 7 






































At the end of 90 actual days, or 360 simulated days, the remainder of the cans 
each of the lots were cut, the discoloration evaluated, and the pH measured. The 
esults of this cutting are also shown in table 1. In control Lot No. 1, totaling 47 
uns, all of the cans were heavily discolored. The pH ranged from 7.29 to 7.52 and 
veraged 7.37. In 68 percent of the cans this discoloration was so heavy that it per- 
eated the shrimp meats. 


In Lot No. 2 (1:40 lemon juice), totaling 43 cans, 51 percent of the cans showed 
discoloration, 14 percent showed very slight discoloration, and 35 percent showed 
ht discoloration. The pH of those cans with no discoloration ranged from 5.62 to 
average 6.01; those with very slight discoloration ranged from 6.11 to 6.21, 


rage 6.18; and those with slight discoloration ranged from 6.10 to 6.30, average 











In Lot No. 3 (0.65-percent citric acid), totaling 42 cans, 17 percent of the total 
howed no discoloration, 38 percent of the cans were very slightly discolored, 38 
ercent were slightly discolored, and 7 percent were heavily discolored. The pHof 

yse cans with no discoloration ranged from 6.18 to 6.59, average 6.41; those with 
ry slight discoloration ranged from 6.19 to 6.51, average 6.35; those that were 
ightly discolored ranged from 6.15 to 6.51, average 6.38; and the heavily dis- 
lored cans ranged in pH from 6.60 to 6.69, average 6.63. 


DISCUSSION: Discoloration was present on the can surface either in the head- 
pace or beneath the surface of the contents. The blackening appeared first at those 
ices where there was evidence of a break in the C-enamel. Kohman and Sanborn 

128) noted that in cans with enameled surfaces, the actions on the can surfaces 

re enormously concentrated at the point where the enamel has been pierced. As 
eactions take place in the can, the entire amount of tin plate is removed from this 
small surface area, allowing the sulfides present in the canned product to react with 
the exposed steel surface and produce the black iron sulfide discoloration. Since 
beginning discoloration surrounds a break in the enamel, it starts most often at the 
can seam or junction of the can lid and can body. As discoloration becomes more 
pronounced, the blackening extends under the enamel until it almost entirely covers 
the inside surface of the can. Since the cans were kept in one position throughout 
the entire storage period, it appeared that the discoloration could take place either 
in the headspace or on surfaces directly in contact with the can contents. This would 
indicate that the unwanted chemical reactions are taking place in the can's contents, 
as well as in the headspace of the can, contrary to previous experience with some 
other seafoods. The corrosion mechanism of tin plate is believed to be a functionof 
the particular food product being dealt with, however, and results cannot always be 
extrapolated from one product to another (Frankenthral 1959). 
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The initial area of blackening of the cans in control Lot No. 1 was apparent, in 
some cases, the day after they were processed. These control cans were heavily 
discolored within a period of 360 simulated days as were those experimental, Lot 
No. 3, cans in which the pH exceeded 6.6. Thus it can be seen that the addition of the 
proper concentration of lemon juice or citric acid will prevent severe discoloration 
of the cans. 


In comparison of Lot No. 2 and Lot No. 3, it can be seen that at the end of 360 
simulated days, 51 percent of the cans of Lot No. 2 containing the 1:40 lemon juice 
were entirely free of discoloration, whereas only 17 percent of the cans containing 
the 0.65-percent citric acid were free of blackening. This appears to indicate that 
an added controlling effect was obtained by using lemon juice. It must be noted, 
however, that in none of the cans in either Lot No. 2 or Lot No. 3, except in the three 
cans in Lot No. 3 with a pH exceeding 6.6, was the blackening excessive. 


It was apparent from the range of pH values in the cans with a 0, 0+, or 1 rating, 
whether containing lemon juice or citric acid, that there was a considerable overlap 
in the values. Therefore, a statistical analyses of variance, called the F test—’, was 
applied to the pH values regardless of the amount of discoloration and regardless of 
the additive. The F value did not exceed the 5-percent level of probability, and it 
was concluded that these groups did not differ significantly in their pH values. Al- 
though the pH of the can apparently should be lowered to less than 6.6 for effective 
control, once it falls below this point the degree of effectiveness of the additive is 
dependent upon other characteristics of that additive rather than the acidifying char- 
acteristic alone. 


SUGGESTED PROCESSING METHOD 


The processing procedure, employed in these experiments is commonly used in 
the Gulf of Mexico area to process other types of shrimp. The texture of the canned 
seabobs was firm, and no evidence of crumbling was observed in either Lot No, 2 or 
Lot No. 3. There was no evidence of spoilage, other than the iron sulfide discolora- 
tion present in some of the cans. This indicated that the processing time, tempera- 
ture, and pressure were adequate. There appeared to be too much salt present, how- 
ever, for maximum taste appeal. The cans in Lot No. 3 also appeared to have aslight 
aftertaste, which could have been due to the citric acid. For these reasons it was 
decided to pack a small number of cans with varying salt and citric acid concentra- 
tions and subject them to organoleptic analysis by a trained panel. 


PROCEDURE: Cans were packed with salt concentrations varying from 0,0 to 
4.9 g. per can and citric acid varying from 0.0 to 0.65 g. per can. The pack was 
processed as before, stored until the following day, and subjected to organoleptic 
evaluation. 


RESULTS: Upon evaluation it was found that the optimum pack contained 3.6 g. 
of salt. Ata concentration of citric acid greater than 0.52 grams per can an after- 
taste not present in the cans containing 0.52 grams or less, was discerned by some 
members of the panel, This indicated that it was not practical to increase the a- 
mount of citric acid used in the previous experiment in order to attempt to attain the 
level of protection afforded by the lemon juice. A 1:40 concentration of lemon juice 
concentrate No. 309, as used in the previous experiment, did not appreciably affect 
the taste of the shrimp. 


SUMMARY 


1. A trial pack of shrimp (Xiphopeneus sp.) was processed to determine the 
optimum level of lemon juice concentrate No. 309 or citric acid needed to prevent 
iron sulfide discoloration of the canned product. 


1/ A statistical test used to determine if differences between measurements may be considered as real. 
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2. Three large lots were processed: (a) a control lot using no additives; (b) a 
lot containing 80 to 85 ml. of 1:40 lemon juice concentrate No. 309 in brine per can; 
and (c) a lot containing 80 to 85 ml. of a 0.65-percent citrig acid in brine per can 
(0.52 g. of citric acid per can). These were stored at 47.5 C, (117.5 F.) for 90 
days (360 simulated days). At the end of this period the cans were cut, the discol- 
oration evaluated, and the pH of the contents measured. The following conclusions 
were obtained from these data: 


When the pH was adjusted to a value below 6.6, only slight discoloration of the 
cans occurred after a storage of 360 simulated days. 


Fifty-one percent of the cans in the lot containing lemon juice were entirely 
free of blackening, whereas only 17 percent of the cans in the lot containing citric 
cid were free of discoloration. This disparity in percentage of cans free of discol- 
oration would seem tc indicate that some factor in addition to acidification of the 

an contents was active in reducing the iron sulfide discoloration. 


ie 


In an evaluation of the pH of cans scoring 9, 0+, and 1, regardless of additive or 
ore, no significant difference was found between the lemon-juice lot and the cit- 
»-acid lot, further indicating an additive effect obtained in using lemon juice. The 
ly significant difference in pH values obtained was between the pH values of the 
ns graded 0 


Nn 


, 0+, and 1 and those graded 3 (heavily discolored). 


3. A third pack was processed to determine the optimum concentration of the 
gredients. The trained organoleptic panel preferred the shrimp processed with 
6-percent brine. It was felt that the organoleptically maximal concentration of 
ric acid was 0.52 g. per can. A concentration of 1:40 lemon juice concentrate No. 

) did not appreciably affect the taste of the shrimp. 
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AUTOMATIC DEVICE PROTECTS DRIFT NETS FROM STORM DAMAGE 


The Leningrad Designing Institute of the Fishing Fleet of the U.S. 5S. R. 
is stated to have devised an automatic installation for the protection of drift 
nets from breaking under the strain of a storm. When the length of the nets 

| is more than 2 miles, the strains are enormous and the new device consists 
| of a winding drum and an electric motor which so responds to tension that it 
| automatically pays out more cable as the strain increases and takes in slack 
when the tension is lowered. (Australian Fisheries Newsletter, July 1958.) 
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CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF AN INEXPENSIVE FISH SMOKEHOUSE 


By Melvin E. Waters* and D. J. Bond** 


ABSTRACT 


An inexpensive fish smokehouse capable of producing 150 pounds (approxi- 
mately 240 mullet) each cook has been constructed and operated, utilizing lab- 
oratory personnel, This smokehouse, consisting of a steel drum firebox and a 
4-foot x 4-foot x 4-foot plywood smoker was built with 16 hours of unskilled la- 
bor using common hand tools. The materials purchased at retail on the local 
market cost $45. The design permits fairly accurate control of smoke temper- 
ature. 





INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, the mullet industry of the Gulf and South Atlantic states has de- 
pended on the sale of fresh fish (Brawner and A'brams 1956). In recent years, how- 
ever, owing to consumer resistance to the sale of whole fresh fish, the mullet mar- 
ket has undergone a loss of volume in competition withother fishery products mer- 
chandised in a more convenient form. 


Smoked mullet is considered a delicacy, but is not widely available. Promotion 
of this product could lead to utilization of a large volume. 


Various kinds of apparatus are used to produce a smoked product from mullet. 
The product often varies in salt content, moisture, texture, and degree of smoke 
flavor. A project was undertaken at the Pascagoula Technological Laboratory, 
therefore, to build a fish smokehouse that could (1) be easily constructed by un- 
skilled labor at minimum cost and (2) produce a uniform product having good taste 
acceptance. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The smokehouse consists of two major parts: (1) a firebox and (2) a 4-foot x 
4-foot x 4-foot plywood smoker. The separate units are necessary to prevent fire 
hazards and permit control 


] 


Table 1 - Materials and Costs 


























i] 
———————— of smoke temperatures. 
RT CRB AN REE Costs 
, Dollars . F 
3 sheets of 4" AC exterior plywood .........+ceccecece 17.40 | The firebox is construc- 
“ " " ' 1 , pa | o- 
38 pcs of ee ee Ee we eee ek o> Rie etece & 2.28 | ted from a 55-gallon drum 
oa rn i. Es «oo doe 0.66.0 © ee 6 es eee} 0.28 | havi - =a bl l a 
Sr een . to st cee eee ee ee % bw ek | Q.25 | fav ing a remov able Cc amp 
CT. peeve si bees evedsaetnsans | 0-49 | onlid(see fig. 1). A 8-inch 
2 and CVSS. Ce eee eee ee ee ee ewww rere eens re | x 10-inch door is cut near 
Gi. GE WOSG SORIGT wcrc eosereresrceesrerrceesecece 4.( . a4 . 

top Seg 26" Been Rie ggg A tele Sg ge | o-94 | the bottom r im of the drum, 
i NNR Ss e's we Sek owe ba wah Sebets | 4.00 | using acoldchisel and hand 
Er. a i coy & Baie eiate oe wie © ghee te aie |} 1.28 | hacksaw. The cutout piece 
es «6 6.6 4 ee SLee oa Ole, e 6 6.4 & 04,018.48 | 6.90 “ae : ea: , r at- 
|16 sq. &. of Sin. mesh hardware cloth .....c.ccccccseccecse 2.40 is refitted rr “ door by = 
120 doz. eye hooks, small plated... ....-ec0ceeeecees .| 4.56 | taching it with a pair of 
De nethe anon eR Ce Ee ee ee ee 0.55 brass butt hinges. 
i20 doz. hooks (made from stainless steel wire), .,..+..--+-+-+-s 0.30 
Re BNE gee ee 2 rep Ee Pa Sty | 44,85 





On the opposite side of 
the drum and near the top, a hole 6 inches in diameter is made to fit in a piece of 
stovepipe. Furnace cement should be used to seal the cracks between the pipe and 
drum. Eight feet of six-inch galvanized stovepipe is attached at the top rear‘of the 
firebox and at the bottom center of the smoker. The simplest procedure is to setup 


__* Fishery Products Technologist, Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
** Fishery Scientific Aide, Pascagoula Technological Laboratory, Pascagoula, Miss. 
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xy 4°" Exhaust holes 


4'x 4° 4" Box of AC Plywood 


1A” Baffle of Plywood 
1204 12) with 6 legs 


. Galvanized stovepipe ell 







Concrete blocks 





55 gallon drum 
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i Galvanized stovepipe 
oe 8 length 


























Fig. 1 - Side view of smokehouse and firebox, 





‘Tieng — 


Wire mesh tray 
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Fig. 2 - Open front view of smokehouse. 


the smokehouse on a bank or steep slope with the firebox on the lower grade. Oth- 
erwise the smoker must be raised on blocks, or a blower used to gain circulation of 
the smoke, 


The construction of the smokehouse involves the building of four sections: (I) 
outside section, (II) runners and racks, (III) baffle, and (IV) wire-mesh tray. Mate- 
erials and costs are shown in table 1. Llustrations and dimensions are shown in 
figures 1 and 2. Directions for construction are as follows: 
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I, Outside section 


A. Construction of panels 


Sides--To two pieces of {-inch plywood 4-feet x 4-feet, 
nail 2-inch x 2-inch x 4-foot stock around the outside 
edges of each piece to construct the two sides. 


Back--Attach one piece of 4-foot x 4-foot plywood to the 
2 sides to form the back of the smoker. Secure firmly. 


Top--Nail a fourth piece of 4-foot x 4-foot plywood to 
the two sides and back to form the top. 


Bottom--Nail a fifth piece of 4-foot x 4-foot plywood in 
place for the bottom. 


Door--Make a door from a sixth piece of 4-foot x 4-foot 
plywood, using 2-inch x 2-inch x 4-foot pieces forbrac- 
ing. Swing the door on 3 hinges and lock it with 2 hooks 
and eyes. 


. 7 3g : : 
B. Exhaust holes--Make several z-inch holes in the sides, back, 
and front near the top in order to allow the smoke tocirculate. 


C. Wood sealer--Apply two coats of wood sealer to the outside 
only to prevent warping of the plywood. Do not use sealers 
and paint inside the box. 


2rs and racks 


A. Runners 


Racks 


Using two 2-inch x 2-inch x 4-foot pieces, nail one piece 
to the inside of each of the sides 4 inches below the top. 
These will be used to support the first row of racks con- 
taining the fish. 

Drop 12 inches below the first runners and nail in a sec- 
ond pair of runners. This will be used for the secondrow 
of racks. 

For the racks, split 8 2-inch x 2-inch x 4-foot pieces to 


make 16 1l-inch x 2-inch x 4-foot pieces. Cut a notch on 
each end of the racks, 2 inches long and 1-inch high, to 
fit on the runners inside the smokehouse. 


Screw small eye hooks into the lower edge of the racks 
3 inches apart, using 15 hooks per rack. Make 2-inch 
"S" hooks from stainless steel wire for attaching the 
fish. 


Place the racks on the runners 5 inches apart. 


Ill. The baffle 
A. Cut a hole 6 inches in diameter in the bottom of the smoke 
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box. Insert the stovepipe ell from the firebox in such a 
manner that the end protrudes 2 inches inside the smoke- 
house. 


B. Cut a piece of {-inch plywood 12-inches x 12 inches. 
C. Cut 4 2-inch x 2-inch x 6-inch pieces. 


D. At each corner of the plywood, nail a 2-inch x 2-inch x 
6-inch piece to form a stand 6 inches high. 


E. Place the baffle over the stovepipe entry in order to dis- 
perse the smoke over the entire smokehouse. (See fig. 2.) 


IV. Wire-mesh tray 


A. Supports 


1. Nail a 2-inch x 2-inch x 8-inch piece vertically in each 
of the bottom corners of the smokehouse to support the 
tray. 


B. Tray 


1, Nail 4 2-inch x 2-inch x 46-inch pieces to form a square 
¢ t 1 4_£ 4 1 
2. Nail a 4-foot x 4-foot piece of =-inch mesh hardware 


3. Place the finished tray in place in order to catch any 
fish that drop during the smoking operations. 


This smoker was designed to smoke fish inexpensively and properly, yet to be 
rable enough to withstand months of use. Sixteen hours were necessary to build 
e smoker utilizing Scientific Aides from the laboratory. The same construction 
“inciples involved can be modified to construct a fish smokehouse of larger size, 
t prior experience should be gained by the use of this small one. 


The distance of separation of the firebox from the smoker may be varied to se- 
re best results in controlling the temperature of the smoke. This structure may 
modified to control humidity, if desired. The removable racks make possible 
nging and handling of the fish inside a screened building, as the rack full of fish 
easily carried by hand. 


Hinging one entire side as a door to the smokehouse permits easy hanging and 
unging of the filled racks. 


In this area, storage in a refrigerator of smoked fish of high moisture content 
lite often results in surface mold on the fish after three to four weeks. The de- 
sign of this smoker with detachable racks lessens handling and thus lowers mold- 
pore contamination. 


The baffle placed over the end of the stovepipe helps to disperse the smoke more 
evenly. Smoke from the incoming pipe would otherwise move through a small area 
of fish and not touch the remaining portion. The j-inch exhaust holes around the 
ipper edges of the smoker serve the same purpose in that they create a flow of 
smoke from all sides of the box and cause a draft from the firebox. 
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Fish are not only smoked as a means of preserving the meat, but also because 
of the pleasant taste contributed by the smoke. Therefore, smoked fish is subject 
to spoilage even under the most sanitary handling conditions. Molds and yeast are 
responsible for the spoilage in smoked fish and refrigeration must be used to ex- 

tend the storage life. 


THE SMOKING OPERATION 


A total of 240 mullet of average size (weighing a total of 150 pounds) are scaled 
and cut into butterfly fillets with heads left intact. Brining is done in 10-percent 
salt (37.7 salometer reading) at room temperature for one hour. The mullet are 
drained long enough to be dry to the touch which produces a glossy pellicle that acts 
as a protective coating. After being drained, the mullet are hooked through the eye 
by the stainless steel ''S' hooks and attached to the racks. 


Fire is started in the firebox about one hour prior to hanging the fish. Char- 
coal briquets are used to start the fire and green or wet hardwood is added to pro- 
vide the smoke. In the Pascagoula area, pecan wood, various oaks, hickory, and 
cherry are suitable. 





With some species of fish, a low-temperature smoke is of utmost importance in 
producing a product with a moist texture and a good smoky flavor. High temperatures 
result in drying, toughness, and extreme loss of weight. On, the other hand, fish such 
as mullet is best smoked at temperatures from 130° to 180° F. Twelve hours is re- 
quired to properly smoke small mullet to a golden brown color. 


Mullet prepared as indicated here were served to a taste panel of local citizens. 
The principal criticism was that the fish were of small size and had excessive bones. 
They nevertheless were well accepted. 


SUMMARY 


A fish smokehouse was constructed from $45 worth of materials in 16 hours, 
utilizing unskilled labor. 


Approximately 150 pounds (240 mullet) were smoked in one operation in this 
smokehouse, producing a product acceptable to a taste panel of local citizens. 


The plans may be expanded to construct a larger smokehouse, but it is desir- 
able first to gain experience with a smaller smokehouse such as this one. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL QUALITY OF FISH 
AND RELATION TO PROCESSING VARIABLES 


~v 


The bacteriological quality of the fish and its relation to processing variables 
is being studied by the Seattle Technological Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. The intent is to determine the range of the bacterial counts and 
general bacterial loads of the fish, the equipment, and the finished product; and to 
letermine the relationship between the individual factors and fish quality. 


Techniques have been developed for determining the bacterial counts, andsam- 
ing is now in progress in the fish-filleting plants in Seattle. Bacteriological sam- 
ples are taken from the raw material (Pacific cod) and from the various pieces of the 
processing equipment, as the fish progresses from the fishing boat through the fil- 
leting operation (icing, washing, conveying and filleting of the fish; and candling, 
packaging, and freezing of the fillets). 


REFRIGERATED SEA-WATER TANK DESIGNED FOR USE 
IN STUDIES ON HOLDING WHITING 


A large refrigerated sea-water tank has been designed for use in studies on 
lding whiting at the Bureau's Technological Laboratory, Gloucester, Mass. The 
ew tank will hold over 3,200 pounds of fish at a temperature of 30° F. It features 
2 unique salt-water circulation system and close temperature control using mechan- 
ical refrigeration. The equipment will be used on semi-commercial scale tests to 
btain more information of the value of this method for holding fish in the New Eng- 
land area, 


yg Snug oO 





— 


DEEPEST OCEAN DIVE | 


The U. S. Navy in January 1960 with its bathyscaphe, named the Trieste, 
has set a new world's record by diving to the bottom of the Marianas Trench, 
in the Pacific. 


The new record, 37,800 feet, is remarkable because it revealed that the 
‘world's deepest hole" (Marianas Trench) goes down considerably farther than 
estimated. Previous studies, based on soundings made by a Russian oceano- 
graphic ship in 1957, indicated that the depth of the Marianas Trench was only 
about 35,000 feet. 


1 
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American Samoa 


MORE KOREAN TUNA FISHING 
VESSELS TO FISH FOR CANNERY: 

















As a result of difficulties with Japa- 
nese crews while ashore in American 
Samoa, 10 additional Korean tuna fish- 
ing vessels are expected to fish for the 
American Samoa tuna cannery in 1960. 
One Korean tuna vessel began fishing 
for the cannery in June 1959 (reports 
from other sources state that first Ko- 
rean vessel arrived early in 1958) and 
two more Korean vessels arrived later 
in the year. In contrast to the Japanese 
crews, the Koreans have a good reputa- 
tion. 


The American Samoan Government 
has decided to place two Samoan fisher- 
men aboard each of the Korean vessels 
for training. "(The Suisan Keizai, 
1960.) es oe ee | ee Y 


June 3 


TUNA LAN wea aE MAY 1960: 
In May 1960, tuna landings bj y Japa- 


nese and South Korean vessels fishing 














Yellowfin Tuna 
(Neothunnus macropterus) 








for the tuna cannery in American Samoa 
totaled about 1.5 million pounds, or abou 


landed in May 1959. However, the land- 
ings for January-May 1960 of 10.6 mil- 


19.2 percent below the 1.8 million pounds 


lion pounds were 5.2 percent higher than 
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the 10.1 million pounds landed during the 
first five months of 1959. 



































= American Samoa Tuna Landings, May 1960 
SS May Jan. -May 
| ayeotes 1960 | 1959] 1960] 1955) 
| . . (1,000 Lbs.)... 
Albacore « « « « « © « « « «| 1,295 }1, 268] 8,997] 7,545 
CS SPrerr cers. 109 420/ 1,232} 2,055 
Big - a ee te: 54] 130} 369] 485 
emieGe gs oo 0 ss 2 1 - 10} 1/ | 
> 7g 1,458 |1, 818]10, 608]10, 085] 
i Less than 500 pounds. je 
\Note: 


Most of the tuna was landed by Japanese long-line | 
| vesse ls; a small amount was landed by a South Korean | 
| | long-line vessel. _ J 
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A large mass of extremely rich water was en- 
countered between Halfmoon Bay and Davenport. 
It ranged in color from dirty brown to a soupy~-ap- 
pearing deep red, and the inner margin was 2 to 3 
miles offshore. Its westerly extension was not de- 
| termined . Low passes over the denser portions 
disclosed, in addition to the predominant dark red 
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and presumably miscroscopic organisms, many 
large jellyfish and small "swarms" of what were 
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Fig. 2 Airplane Spotting Flight 60-7 (April 11-15, 1960). 
at many more basking sharks (and probably oth- 
er forms) were feeding in the area. 
Unlike surveys of the previous 2 months, only 1 
gray whale was seen. It was near Punta Salsi- 
puedes, Baja California. 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 60-11-Pelagic Fish: 


The aerial survey to determine the distribution and 
abundance of pelagic fish schools was continued 
(May 16-20, 1960), by the Department's Cessna 
"180" 3632C along the inshore area from the Cali- 
fornia-Mexico border north to the Russian River. 


Strong winds off central and northern California 
created unfavorable conditions for aerial observa- 
tions, but weather and visibility were good south of 
Point Conception. 























\ 
Spotting Flight 60-11(May 16-20, 1960). 











sntration of fish schools found dur- 
s in the Ventura-Port Hueneme 

A group of 83 anchovy schools was seen 
close to shore between Ventura and Rincon Point, 
12 more off Port Hueneme, and 30 deep unidenti- 
Point Mugu and Point Dume. 


ng the survey 





area, 


fied schools between 


ther schools were seen during the 
iese, 11 observed were about 1 mile 
nt Vicente. The rest were off Laguna 





i could not be identified. 





al Fisheries Review, July 1960 p. 21. 


CRAB FISHING AREA AND 
INTENSITY STUDIES CONTINUED: 





Airplane Spotting Flight 60-8-Crab: Commer- 
=F : Se ps 
ial dungeness crab fishing areas from Pt. Arena 


ifornia-Oregon border were surveyed 





‘om the air on April 18-19, 1960, by the Depart- 
nent's Cessna 182 to determine the fishing local- 
ities and ive density of crab gear of the 





the rela 
northern California crab fleet. 

observing the strings of crab 
lly good throughout the 2-daysur- 





A total of 177 lines of crab gear was counted, 
155 (87.5 percent) north of Cape Mendocino and 22 
(12.4 percent) south of the Cape but north of Pt. 
Arena. The 155 strings observed north of Cape 
| Mendocino were 33 less than for the same area in 
| March. Most of the gear was within 2 miles ofthe 
| beach, Some gear was even in the breaker zone. 


When compared with the March survey, several 


shifts in gear density are noted. This includes 
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Fig. 2 - Airplane Spotting Flight 60-8-Crab (Apr. 18-19, 
1960). 
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shifts from the area immediately south of Cres- 
cent City--down 11 percent--to the area south of 
the Klamath River--up 14 percent--and an appar- 
ent shift from the area south of Humboldt Bay-- 
down 17 percent--to the area between Humboldt Bay 
and Trinidad Head--up 15 percent. 


South of Cape Mendocino crab gear was observed 
off Point Delgado, Usal, and Tenmile River. No 
previous observations are available for comparison 
in these areas. 


Airplane Spotting Flight 60-10-Crab: The sur- 
vey of the commercial crab fishing area from the 
Oregon border to Punta Gorda was continued on 
May 16 to locate fishing areas and count the strings 
of crab traps. 





Visibility was good, although a strong wind pro- 
duced a heavy swell and white caps making obser- 
vation difficult at times. 


total of 126 strings of traps was located. The 
greatest concentrations were off Crescent City and 











__ IGREGON 


| 











Fig. 1 - Airplane Spotting Flight 60-10-Crab (May 16, 1960) 


the Klamath River. The majority of the traps was 
located close inshore, usually within one-fourth 
mile of the beach. A few strings were as far off as 
2 miles. 


Several dense schools of fish, on which birds 
and seals were feeding, were observed. It was not 
possible to determine the species but they had the 
appearance of anchovy schools. 

Note: Also see Commercial Figheries Review, June 1960 pp. 19-21. 
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AERIAL CENSUS OF COMMERCIAL 

AND SPORT FISHING FOR | 

ABALONE CONTINUED: 

~ Airplane Spotting Flight 60-9-Abalone: The | 

line from Princeton to Fort Bragg was sur- | i. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
.| 

















veyed (May 14, 1960) from the air by the Califor- 
a Department of Fish and Game Cessna 182 to 
ate areas of abalone sport fishing and to esti- 

mate the numbers of abalone fishermen, clam dig- 

gers, and skin divers. 





Visibility was excellent although fog was en- 
intered from Princeton to San Francisco. Due 
strong winds, heavy swells and waves were 
prevalent along the entire coastline. In some are- 
skindivers, working offshore in rough water, 
re attached to a line held by friends on the shore 
ynly were great numbers of people in the more | 
LI y~known abalone areas but along the en- 
shoreline sportsmen, skindivers, andfisher- | t 1 
were seen in areas where they seldom, if \Y 
were previously observed. Many schocl 
asses were seen, as well as fishermen. | \ 











Fig. 1-M 
-N 


VN. B. Scofield Cruise 60-S-2-Shrimp 
(April 5 3 


May 3, 1960). 











ugh 3,720 people were counted on the shore | the, od ~'Saee tenet ee 
water, it is believed that this was amin- “tN ty 
and that at least 20 percent additional J im 

Jega Bay 











The northern end of Tomales Bay was again oc- . - X 
i by hundreds of clam diggers. Barges, ~ 
and other craft were observed ferrying : \ 
tsmen out to the mud flats. 
Tomales Bay 
The greatest numbers of abalone fishermen (690) 
seen at Fort Ross, with the next greatest num- 
320) at Montara Beach in San Mateo County. ; 
Also see Commercia’ Fisheries Review June 1960 p. 19. \ 





IMP STUDY OFF 
ALFORNIA COAST CONTINUED: 
M/V ''N. B. Scofield'' Cruise 60-S-2-Shrimp: / 
stal waters off southern central and northern | / 
ia were surveyed by the California De- t ie 
tment of Fish and Game research vessel N. B. L - — 
field from April 5-May 3, 1960, to locate areas Fig. 2 - M/V N. B. Scofield Cruise 60-S-2-Shrimp 
ncentrations of pink shrimp (Pandalus jordani). (April 5-May 3, 1960). 
Other objectives were: (1) to determine size, sex, 
ight of shrimp from different beds; (2) to | A total of 23 tows was made in the Avila area. 

1ythermograph casts to obtain bottom | Shrimp could not be found in commercial ove 
“atures in shrimp fishing areas; (3) to make trations, even thoughcatches were made in 21 of 
yn tows in an effort to obtain shrimp larvae the 23 tows. The best tows produced 82 pounds in 
arious depths; (4) to determine size and | 45 minutes at 105 fathoms off Pt. San Luis and 52 
ght of incidental fish catches; and (5) to collect | pounds in30 minutes off Pt. Sal in 120 fathoms. An 
area approximately 20 miles in length was covered 
and trawling was conducted in depths of 80 to 130 
fathoms. 


eh 




































imens requested by other investigations. 


EXPLORATORY OPERATIONS: Strong north- 
est winds and high swells hampered operations 
hroughout most of the cruisc. A total of 69 tows 

as made with a 20-foot beam trawl having a net 
f 1¢-inch mesh, 


In the Bodega area, shrimp were caught in 26 of 
39 tows. A concentration of shrimp was found in 
commercial quantities off the Russian River in 40- 
47 fathoms. The area was approximately 7 miles 
long and 2 miles wide. Within this area 22 tows 
produced catches averaging 746 pounds per hour. 
Calculations based upon catch-per-hour, trawling 
area covered, and total area, gave an estimate of 
880,000 pounds of shrimp inhabiting this area. Six 
tows from Salt Point to Ft. Ross in 58 to 52 fathoms 
of water yielded few shrimp. 





Off Santa Monica, pink shrimp were found in 
100 and 110 fathoms of water. The best of 3 tows 
in that locality produced 2 pounds in a half hour. 


Off Gaviota, pink shrimp were caught in 2 of 3 
tows. The most productive, in 110 fathoms, pro- 
duced 8 pounds of shrimp in a half hour. 
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rope was tied onto the beam from 6 to 12 inches a- 
bove the runners. Counts and average weight ofall 
species taken in 47 tows were recorded. In addi- 

tion, all fish taken in 8 of the tows were measured, 





Hake 
(Merluccius productus) 





Hake (Merluccius productus), slender sole (Lyop- 


setta exilis), stripetail rockfish (Sebastodes saxi- 








cola), and splitnose rockfish (Sebastodes diploproa) 





were the major incidental fish in the catches in the 
Santa Monica, Gaviota, and Avila areas. Hake, rex 
sole (Glyptocephalus zachirus), and Pacific sand- 
dabs (Citharichthys sordidus) were the principal 

tk 


fish species in the Bodega area catches. 
Note: Also see Comn 

















vercial Fisheries Review, December 1959 p. 42. 


OPERATIONS IN 1960 OF 
WHALING LAND STATIONS: 
~ As of June 1, licenses for 1960 baleen 
vhaling were issued for two primary and 
two secondary land stations for process- 
ing whales and for 5 whale catcher ves- 
sels. These whaling operations, which 
are located in the San Francisco Bay 
area, are the only licensed operations in 





the United States, and are at the same 
level as in 1959. In 1959, 309 whales 


were taken for oil, animal food, and oth- 


, 


er pyproaucts. 





Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January-April 1960 


otal shipments of metal cans during 
January-April 1960 amounted to 32,874 
short tons of steel 
(based on the a- 
mount of steel 
consumed inthe 
manufacture of 
‘ans) as com- 
pared with LY 
29,974 tons in 
the same pe- « 
riod a year 
ago. Canning 
of fishery prod- 
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fined largely to tuna, Gulf oysters, and 
Pacific jack mackerel. 
Note : Bye cover all commercial and captive plants 
wn to be producing metal cans. Re >ported in base 
boxes of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, a 
a for fishery products are converted to tons of stee 
ising the factor: 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one 
short ton of steel. 





ucts in January-April this year was con- | 
| 
| 





Central Pacific Fishery Investigations 


SKI PJACK TUNA BEHAVIOR 
UDIES IN EASTERN PACIFIC: 


M/V "Charles H. Gilbert" Cruise ise 47: The re- 

















vessel Charles H. Gilbert of the U. S. Bu- 
f Commercial Fisheries Biological Labora- 





t Honolulu, returned to her home port after 
ibsence of 373 weeks. Departing from Honolulu 


November 12, 1959, the Charles H. Gilbert pro- 


eded to a shipy: ard ir 1 Oregon where a new bulb- 
bow with ur rwater observations ports was in- 

es exte alterations were made to the 

“idge, and laboratory facilities. Aftera 

1 cruise from Portland, Oreg., to San 

the vessel carried out (April 1- 

an oceanographic, biological, and 

hery survey in Eastern Pacific waters off the 

f Baja C weernis, Cape San Lucas, and 

Marias Revilla Gigedos Islands. 

udy the behavior of skip- 

bait fishes were car- 

its included underwater 
rom the stern chamber in 

of the behavior pattern of 

* sprays, to different spe- 

f bait, to "tinsel glitter" ( a potential bait en- 














May 23, 1960) 
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| Legend: 
| *% - Behavior experiments. 
e - Bait stations. 


| 
| - Areas scouted. 





So PUERTO VALLARTA 





MANZANILLO 
ROCA ranri i | 


11S° 110° 105° 
M/V Charles H. Gilbert Cruise 47 (April 1-May 23, 1960). 








|hancer), to live and dead bait, and to rates of 
chumming. Preliminary analyses of the resulting 
data indicate that the tuna did not exhibit any dif- 

| ference in behavior whether sprays were on or off. 

| They did exhibit different responses to different 

| baits, with the most pronounced excitation result- 

| ing from the most elusive bait, thread herring. As 

| to the behavior of the bait, the northern anchovy 

| sounded immediately and, upon sighting the tuna, 

| reversed direction and headed to the surface. Two 

other species of anchovy (both unidentified) assem- 

bled into schools and moved away from the vessel. 
The thread herring sounded, but unlike the northern 
anchovy, they exhibited considerable evasive action 








The Service's research v 








essel Charles H. Gilbert. 
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as they sounded, luring the tuna away from the sur- 
face and the vessel. The tuna showed no response 
to the glitter. Although their movements slowed 
considerably when chummed with dead bait, they 
were observed to feed on the dead bait. The only 
obvious change in tuna feeding behavior with 
changes in rate of chumming was a decrease in 
activity with slower chumming rates. 


Other objectives of the cruise were as follows: 


(1) Determine the temperature structure of 
the water over sea mounts and banks. Bathy- 
thermograph sections over two banks in the 
Revilla Gigedos were obtained before equip- 
ment failure forced a discontinuance. 


(2) Locate the California Current Extension 
or parts thereof between the west coast and 
Hawaii by surface salinity and temperature 
measurements and BT's. Bathythermographs 
and water samples for phosphate, nitrate, and 
salinity determinations were taken at 0000, 
0600, 1200, and 1800 hours GMT from Revilla 
Gigedos to Hawaii, 


(3) Tag and release skipjack. Forty-six 
skipjack were tagged off the Island of Roca 
Partida. One tagged skipjack was recovered 
seven days after being tagged. 


(4) Transport collection of live fish and per- 
sonnel of Hawaii State Division of Fish and 
Game from Mexico to Hawaii. A total of 
3,800 snappers, Lutianus sp., were trans- 
ported from Manzanillo with 89 percent sur- 
vival. 


Fishing was poor. Only sixschools of tuna were 
sighted beyond the immediate vicinity of Roca 
Partida. None of these responded to live-bait 
chumming. Fishing incidental to the behavior ex- 
periments produced 545 skipjack, 678 yellowfin, 
and 30 little tuna. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1960 p. 30, and 
June p. 25. 














Dams 


FISH AND WILDLIFE BUREAUS 
RELEASE REPORT ON PROPOSED 
BRUCES EDDY DAM AND 
RESERVOIR IN IDAHO: 

A report evaluating the probable ef- 
fects of construction of the proposed 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir project 
in Idaho on fish and wildlife resources 
and recommending conservation meas- 
ures in event the dam is authorized by 
Congress was released on July 7, 1960, 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior. 





The report, issued after a four-year 
study, was signed by D. L. McKernan, 
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Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and by A. V. Tunison, Acting 
Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife. The document was ad- 
dressed to Arnie J. Suomela, Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Wildlife of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The study was made 
with the cooperation of the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. 


The effect of the project on big-game 
herds in the North Fork drainage would 
be highly adverse, according to the re- 
port. The Clearwater elk herd is one of 
the largest in the United States. 


The report states the project also 
would damage both resident and migra- 





tory fishes. 


The most damaging effects 
would be to the steelhead trout, 60 per- 
cent of which spawn above the Bruces 


Eddy Dam site. If the project were to be 
constructed there is no assurance that 
the runs of migratory fish could be main- 
tained at even present low levels. 


If the project is authorized, the two 
Bureaus recommend that conservation 
and development of fish and wildlife re- 
sources should be included as an author- 
ized project purpose and that the follow- 
ing measures be taken: 


(1) Fish passage facilities at Bruces Eddy Dam be un- 
dertaken at an estimated cost of $15 million. 


(2) Facilities for artificial propagation of anadromous 
fish be included at an estimated cost of $2 million for con- 
struction and $200,000 a year for operation. 


(3) Facilities be provided for the annual production of 
500,000 catchable-size trout for stocking the reservoir and 
its tributaries at an estimated construction cost of $600, 000 
with an annual operating cost of $90,000. 


(4) A flow of not less than 2,000 second-feet of water 
in the North Fork of the Clearwater be made below the dam 
at all times and the temperature of the water is to be main- 
tained between 45 degrees and 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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(5) Stream improvement work above the reservoir 
at a cost of $1 million to be carried out with outlet struc- 
tures in the dam so designed and located that downstream 
migrating fish will not be drawn into them. 


(6) Lands additional to project needs be acquired and 
ie available for management and habitat improvement 
g game, especially elk, at an estimated cost of 
1,900,000 for acquisition of the necessary land and ini- 

-velopment. 





There were also recommendations 
ich would assure the public the fullest 
ossible use of the area, provide for 
nsultation and cooperation in mini- 
ing the adverse effect of transportin 
gs downstream, and assure coopera- 
tion between the Forest Service, the Fish 
Wildlife Service, and the Idaho De- 
nent of Fish and Game in the man- 


ey 
5 


ement of the acquired lands. 
sage 
Shee 
Ri i 
ym, 


Federal Aid Funds for — 
Sport Fish and Wildlife Restoration 








State fish and wildlife restoration 
ects received an apportionment of 
2,800,000 in Fe al aid, with funds 
€ iV< ble Ju y 1960, the Secretary 
e Interior Fred A, Seaton announced. 
e balance of Federal Aid fish and 
e restoration program funds for 
‘ ding June 30, 1961 will be ap- 
ed at the sual time in the fall. 


arly apportionment is designed 
tates program their Federal Aid 
It will 
ial importance to those states 
revolvin 


ies more advantageously. 





g-fund basis. 


Under the Federal Aid fish and wild- 
fe restoration programs, States expend 
*own funds on approved projects and 
then reimbursed up to 75 percent of 
On July 1, 1959, 14 states had 
their Federal Aid money a- 
ailable for obligation for fish-restora- 
ion programs and 16 states were with- 
it Federal Aid funds for obligation on 
vildlife restoration activities. Several 
other states had less than $5,000 in Fed- 
eral Aid funds available for obligation. 
Che partial apportionment will make it 
possible for states to immediately claim 
reimbursement after July 1, 1960, for 
expenditures made in connection with 


cost. 


<hausted 
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projects approved for the year ending 
July 1, 1961. 


Federal Aid funds are derived from 
an excise tax on sporting guns and am- 
munition and on sporting rods, reels, 
creels, and arti- 
ficial lures. Dis- 
tribution is made 
onaformula 
based upon the 
number of license 
holders in astate 
and on its area, 
The two Federal 
Aid Acts are administered by the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 

Fish and Wildlife Service. 





uu. os 


Of the partialapportionment of 
$12,800,000, a total of $10,300,000 is for 
the restoration of wildlife and $2,500,000 
for the restoration of fish. No indication 
was given relative to the probable total 
apportionment, but in recent years wild- 
life restoration funds have been between 
$12 and $13 million exclusive of a 
$2,693,000 backlog which no ionger exists) 
and fish restoration funds have been some- 
thing in excess of $5 million. 


cy 


> 
Sy - 
wo 


Wc. 
Florida 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY RECEIVES 

GRANTS FOR FISHERY 

AND OCEANOGRAPHIC STUDIES: 

~ The Physical Science Division of the 
Marine Laboratory of the University of 
Miami is in receipt of several grants 
from the National Science Foundation. 

| The first for $18,600 was given in order 

| to study the feasibility of the use of the 
catamaran, or twin-hull, principle for an 
| oceanographic research vessel, 


"It has been clear for a long time that 
the conventional type of boat construction 
does not correspond to the needs of oce- 
anographic research vessels," says the 
| head of the Physical Science Division. 
| ''For oceanographic research the scien- 
| tists need a platform from which they 
| can work with as little interference as 
| possible from the boat movement andthe 


weather conditions prevailing on the sea. 
They want to have as many laboratories 








as possible and a rather large free deck 
area, The vessel should have a rather 
high speed but still be able to reduce its 
speed below a knot. The deck officer in 
charge should be able to watch all oper- 
ations and be able to maneuver the ves- 
sel quickly in such a way that sudden 
changes in speed and position of the ves- 
achieved. The classical con- 


take 


1 1 
sei can be 


cept of ship construction does not 


- . , lL, . . 4 . - + 
sare of these requirements in the most 
1 were . ‘hi ‘ ¢ . + 
economical way. Ships are getting too 
> 

large and expensive to build before the 

+ a + y £5,144) ] " 
requirements are iuliliied, 

} ’ . +7 ; ] ila 13% 

[he catamaran principle would auto- 
matically enlarge the deck area by the 








increase of the beam, Furthermore it 
gives a center well between the two hulls 
which can be sed fo ‘ obser- 
vations 1 uLa LLOV ng of deep- 
sl shielded As the 
ex h of the A 1 be 
athe small, economical high 
easily achieved, The twin-hull 
struction provides for more stable 
Di torn The over-a engti liad Dé 
ibs 120 to 150 feet as -OMmpareda 
250 feet for the conventional type ves- 
S€ Nav I hite¢ =) e no ve S ] 
ne tl u ii Gesigi ol large i ca- 
n ns. Consequently, in orde be 
able b ild l roe essel bass 
his principie, i LU 
, del expe: P 7 be ¢ rie 
ul 
» i Ve Sr De i€¢s mea 
y 16- ship's ew, a 15- 
Uit Tic ( t S U h 120 L¢ ) 
ith 90-foot bear ive a top speed 
15 knots and the p yility to r« ( he 
speed to one-tenth of a ) three cer 
er we S tor easy! 1 ola a = 
betwee the hulls, three articul ed 
booms for handling of all gears on decl 


and over the side of 
laboratories. 
Tay “chit ‘ er } nd Goldy: 
Naval architects I rie > and Gold 
Inc “> 


"ying ou 


have been subcontracted for car- 





t the feasil They will 


tuay. 


t 


tion with Marine 


x . i? »] : . . 
WOrK in Ciose coopera 


Laboratory scientists to assure the most 


functional design of the vessel. 
$28, 
the expenses of the operation of The Ma- 
rine Laboratory research vessel Gerda. 


, ' 
A second grant for 
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000 is to cover | The chartered vessel T: 
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This grant will be used for geophysical 
studies, for development of instruments 
where boat time is required, for studies 
in Florida Bay, Straits of Florida, and 
the Bahamas. 


A third grant for $64,000, for a period of 
two years, is for the establishment of a Car- 
bon-14laboratory. Facilities are being 
built for the dating of Late Pleistocene 
events by the radiocarbon method. The 
Marine Laboratory intends to apply this 
method to a program of dating deep-sea 
as well as near-shore sediments. 


The several objectives of this program 
include the establishment of accurate as- 
says of the geochemical balance in the o- 

, and the dating of major climatic, oce- 
anographic, and geologicalevents. Inpar- 
ticular, the techniques will be used to as- 
sess the various rate changes accompany- 


ce 


ans 


ing the changing physical-chemical con- 
ditions of the sedimentary environments. 
A grant for $14,600 is for basic re- 
coral reef This 
W carried out on the reefs around 
St. John Island in the Virgin Islands. It 


; + 7 4 x el « . ‘ Ixy stor 7. | 
s a continuation of work already started 


arch on fishes. 


WOrk 








there November 1958. 
Photographs and descriptions of each 
Spe € studied will be prepared, along 
ith d on habitat, food habits, growth, 
spay et etera.,. 





Fur Seals 


PELAGIC SEALING 

STUDIES OFF ALASKA: 

~ The vessel Windward under 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies left Seattle, Wash., on April 18 for 
the Sitka continue the International 
Nort Fur Seal 


tn 
| oh-seas "ese: “cl roora 
nign-seas researcn program, 


charter to 


area to 


Pacific Commission's 


Few seals were found in West Craw- 
fish Inlet, Silver Bay, or Sitka Sound, and 
the vessel went on to the Gulf of Alaska. 
Near Kodiak, fur seals began to appear 
in appreciable numbers about April 18. 
coma observed 
796, mostly about 30 miles off Cape Bar- 
nabas on Kodiak, and collected 242 from 
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April 18 to 30. The seal concentration, 
which was accompanied by a great num- 


| 
| | 





rd Steller 
to 40 


a 


seabi s (she arwatel rs), 
esti ) 

was feeding onc 
small “eal <3 
the Gulf 
seals were pre- 
About 430 
the start 


is. 


and an mated 3( 


»elin, 


og 
s- 


whales, k 
unces, some ing 
observed i 
irly-arriving 


aies. 


revlously 





ted since 
oper With two vesse 
of 1,250 is planned. [If as hoped, 
can be taken 
id-June, the 


(Windwar d) 


been .¢ ollec 


rations. 
—_ ¢ 
V« Ol 
Alaska 


on 


ial art these in 


ining 
more - 
pea 


to carry oul explor: 
Bering 


in than has 
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Great Lakes Fisheries 


Exploration and Gear Research 











SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
COMMERCIAL FISH 
STOCKS IN LAKE ERIE: | 
M V Active Cc ruise 9: The first in a series 
ses scheduled for Lake E be during 1960 
ted (May 18-28, 1960), by the U. S. Bu- 
fCommer< 11 Fisheries fishing vessel 
tive. Objectives of the cruise were to 
tain additional information on the seasonal dis- 
tion of fish stocks and to provide gear demon- 
ons for commercial fishermen from ports 
hin the area of ‘operation. 


ystematic echo-sounding operations were car~- 


waters between Sandusky 


in United States 
Point, 


out 


nd Avon 


Ohio, 
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During the 10-day cruise, 15 exploratorytrawl 















aenge were completed inthe 3- to 10-fathom depth 
r =. } 
—_———— 
|Legend: 
ON TARIO Trawl stations 
l 
42 
at al if 
gore ” 
> 
Ww - 
OH 1O TATUTE MILES 
4 : i 
M/V Active Cruise 9 (May 18-28, 1960). 
range using a 50-foot two-seam balloon trawl e- 
quipped with a 13-inch mesh cod end. 
Catches of up to 200 pounds of smelt were made 
per drag over the entire area. The majority of the 
smelt in this area was 16 to 20 to the pound. Sev- 


eral drags m: ar north of Lorain, Ohio, produced 
, 9 to 10 to the pound. Commer- 
ial quantities « of f yellow perch were taken in 
awling operations completed off Lorain, Ohio. 


atches of sme 


r 


] 
lal 


Thern stratification was recorded from near 
leys Island eastward throughout the cruise a- 
rea, Surface water tempe eyatures recorded during 
the cruise ranged from 57 -60° F. Bottom water 
temperatures r nged from 59° F, at 3 fathoms to 
F, 10 fe saint: 


Kel 


e 


4 


45.7 t 


al 

rhe 
Ohio, about 
tory fishing 


Active was scheduled to depart Vermilion, 
June 6 on the second 10-day explora- 
and gear research cruise. Area of 











a rations were to be from Avon Point, Ohio, to 
Pa 
gus “Kiso se Con Fisheries Reyiew, July 1960 p. 28. 
SPE 
wy 


Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE MICHIGAN FISH 


| POPULATION SURVEY: 





M/V "Cisco" Cruise 1: The 1960 program to 


|estimate the status of the chub (Leucichthys sp.) 


| population of southern Lake Michigan was initiated 

| April 26-May 10, 1960, by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel Cisco. Through- 
out the season trawls and gill nets of standard de- 
sign will be fished intensively at selected locations 
to measure the species composition, distribution 
and abundance of chubs and associated species. 





The Cisco began trawling operations with a 52- 
foot, two-seam balloon trawl, similar to those pres- 
ently used by commercial trawlers in Lake Michi- 
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thorough 
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fathoms off Grand Haven, 


tr 


tremes 
(60.3 


of the 

































composition of the 





was establishex 


be standard for 
bottom fauna, 





plankton, nannoplankton 


for chemical analysis. temperatures in 





F.) except near shore. 
) ) 
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sion was observed 5 miles offshore (25 fathoms) 
from Grand Haven. The water was vertically homo- 
thermous at.2.4° C. (36.3° F.) except for a shallow 
layer at 4.6° C. (40.3° F.) near the bottom. 


Considerable lost time due to bad weather and 
engine trouble resulted in cancellation of scheduled 
trawlir gill-netting, and hydrographic work in the 
t. Joseph, Mich, 








1960: A 
engine repairs 


ion of some of 


[rawl catches at 15, 20, 25, 27, 30, 35, a 
fathoms off Grand Haven, Mich., ranged from 80 


2 
30-n 








inute tow 





or tow were 16 3 





3 99 pounds 
20 fathoms, 173 at 25 fathor 
homs (one tow), 116 at 30 fatho - 





, 35-, and 4-inch mesh) set 








90 fathoms off Grand Hav p 
more chubs than the linen nets, bi 
species composition was similar. The imesh 


1 

proved the best chub mesh. At 25 fathoms it took 
216 chubs weighing 464 pounds as compared with 
59 chubs weighing 7 pounds in the 23-inch mesh. 

|The 23-inch mesh caught 73 chubs weighing 134 

pounds. This same relationship between catches 
in these mesh sizes was also true at 50 fathoms 
but catches were smaller. 








Rather light chub catches were made in regular 
gangs of nylon gill nets set overnight in 25 fathoms 
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temperatures were s§ 
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nights in 50 fathoms off Racine, Wis. M/V "Siscowet" Cruise 2: This cruise was a 
sag ‘ed ninety-five x i, 1 L. zenithicus, continuation of a long-term observation of envir- 
i reighardi at 25 and 381 L. hoyi, onmental conditions and fish populations at three 
ae, and 30 L, re ighardi at 50 fathoms, index stations established by the Siscowet in 1958. 
the c nub catches. A few alewives were These stations are located southeast of Stockton 
t both depths. Island, northeast of Bear Island, and eastof Pike's 
Bay. 
able s W ‘face temper- 
ystly 7-12° C. or F.) extended At each station standar rd gill-net gangs (1- to 5- 
about 10 miles from shores in south- inch mesh by inch intervals) were fished and 
Michigan, but w pronounced on limnological data and materials were collected in- 
side. In the cen tt ter re- cluding: records on water temperatures; water 
ictically homott * sur- samples for chemical analyses; plankton and bot- 
erature mostly . or -41.0° tom samples; and Secchi-disc readings. Trawls 
I m 1 rd 4° C.{ 38.10 fF were fished “alia -e possible but concentrations of 
ximum 18.8% ¢ near the mouth commercial gill nets on the trawling grounds ham- 
nd River, Mich pered operations at two of the stations. 


The "bloaters" (L. hoyi) taken in Pike's Bay 


i from those taken in deeper areas or inthe 
The Pike's Bay variety were fatter fish 








and larger eyes and less pigment on the head, 
| The fins were often red. A large sample of these 
| fish was preserved for morphological studies. 
ec ['rawl catches at the index stations were light 





and consisted mainly of slimy muddlers, ninespine 





| 
| 
¢ Ol | sticklebacks, L. hoyi, and smelt. 
b sh | —— 
gangs « | Other activities included continuation of stand- 
+ j " o 
l » by 2 ; a gill nets at various depths and loca- 
May 19, 1960) | tions to learn more of the bathymetric and areal 


f 
distribution of ma The fishing localities were: 
south of Oak Island (22 fathoms); east of Frog Bay 
(18 fathoms); east of Outer Island (65 fathoms); and 
north of Ironwood Island (27 fathoms). 









wl tows were made southeast of Cat Island, west 

und, east of Frog Bay, southeast of 

id, and north of Ironwood Island. A 

| +-meter plankton net (32 grit cloth) was also towed 
at these vanillin: Fish larvae were captured 

land at depths of 9 and 25 feet 


| . : 
| n an attempt to capture fry and yearling stages, 
| 





; Tels 







|} north of Ironwood I 




























rth of Sand | below the surface 7 fathoms of water. The 
A 1 species most commonly caught in the trawl atnear- 
ng the south- ly every location were slimy muddlers, ninespine 
re of sticklebacks, trout-perch, and smelt. In addition, 
i by an out- | L. hoyi and 4 lake trout (8.2 to 13.6 inches) 
‘ ets were vere taken sou ast of Cat Island; whitefish (3.0 
ent tc to 8.0 inches), pygmy whitefish, and one 4-inch 
hatche r trout were taken west of Outer Island; round 
whitefish (3 to 4 inches) and small (3 to 6 inches) 
very sparse at unidentified coregonids were taken southeast of 






Michigan I ke trout (4 to 14 inches), white- 
fish (6 to 1 iches), L. hoyi, and pygmy whitefish 
n north of Ironwood Island, 








Trawl tows were made east of Frog Bay to lo- 
| cate the 18-month-old lake trout planted from 
| shore by the Wisconsin Conservation Department 
in early May. A tow in 9 to 11 fathoms just off- 
shore from the planting site took no fish. Another 
| tow farther offshore in 17 fathoms captured 19 
-e also extreme- | small lake trout, 9 of which were 6 to 8 inches long 
ly-hatched fry | and had the left pectoral fin clipped. These individ- 
1" uals were obviously from the Wisconsin plant. This 
| discovery is comforting, as these young trout 
planted from shore apparently found a desirable en- 
vironment as quickly as fish planted from a boat 
(the usual planting method), 




















iccess 


| 
1 
| 
| 
e . | 
50 fathoms) the | 
warmer (about . 

A skiff powered with an outboard motor was used 

: 1 
to make several tows with a 3-meter plankton net 
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along the south shore of South Twin Island over a 
rocky bottom in 6 to 15 feet of water. Several ex- 
tremely small fish larvae were captured. 


The water was vertically homothermous at all 


~gg* fe) 
stations. Surface temperatures varied from 37.4 


F. northeast of Bear Island to 45.5 F. east of 
Frog Bay. | a 
Notes Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1960 p. 29. 


¢ 





Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


EXPERIMENTAL MIDWATER 
TRAWLING OFF THE 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA: 


M/V "O regon™ ‘Cruise 67: A 6-day 
cruise (ending June 2, 1960) was made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries exploratory fishing vessel Oregon 
off the Mississippi Delta. The objective 
was to evaluate a newly designed mid- 
water trawl, but a scarcity of midwater 
schools and a malfunctioning telemeter 
prevented any testing. 
made over the 30- 











Transects were 
to 40-fathom areas 
which had large concentrations of mid- 
water fish during the previous Decem- 
ber and March cruises, without finding 
any indications of fish at this time. 

When traversing the 65-70 fathom 
area, just before sunset, fish were ob- 
served, on the echograph, rising from 

, forming into schools at 50 

, and g to 10-15 fathoms at 
sunset, then dispersing over the surface 


the bottom g 
fathoms, ar rising 


at dusk. The reverse cycle was ob- 
served the following morning at dawn. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
capture these schools where they were 

t 50 fathoms and at 10-15 fath- 
oms before dispersal. A mercury-vapor 
light failed to draw fish to the surface at 
night, although fish were observed at 
5-10 fathoms below the vessel on echo- 
graph tracings. During daylight several 
short tows with a 40-foot shrimp trawl 
over the rough bottom where the schools 
dispersed produced the same species of 
scad (Decapterus punctatus) that had 
been taken in midwater schools in the 
earlier cruises. 


forming a 











Ten bushels of scallops (Pecten 
gibbus) were dredged from 16 fathoms 
between Pensacola and Mobile for study. 


| 
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SHRIMP-TRAWL UNDERWATER PER- 
FORMANCE STUDIES CONTINUED: 

M/V "George M. Bowers" Cruise 26: 
The study of shrimp-trawl performances 
was continued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 
vessel George M. Bowers off Eleuthra, 
British West Indies, and Panama City, Fla., 
between April 12-June 10,1960. Observa- 
tions and 9,600 feet of motion picture 
film of shrimp trawls were made bydiv- 
ers who rode a diving sled towed by the 
George M. Bowers. Trawls photographed 
were a 40-foot flat net, 2- and 4-seam 
semi-balloon nets, and a try net. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, November 
1959 p. 39, and January 1960 p. 39 

















Hawaii 


BELOW-AVERAGE SKIPJACK 
TUNA SEASON PREDICTED: 
~ Although the early part of the year is 
the ''off-season,'' 1960 skipjack landings 
in Hav through April were only 70 per- 
ast year's landings and 87 per- 
the average for the last 10 years. 
Three size-groups were present in the 
catch: 2.5 lbs., 9.5 lbs., and 25.7 lbs. 
Fish in the first two groups were the 
most Live bait (nehu) was 











cent or 1 


cent of 


common, also 


scarce, 


Surface temperature data from Koko 
Head, Oahu, indicate that the advection of 
California Current Extension water into 
the Hawaiian Islands area will be weak 
and/or late this year. In previous years 
this condition has been associated with 
below-average skipjack catches. 
average season was predicted by the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at the 
end of March. Temperature data for 
April have not changed the prediction. 

ra 


A.2F 
~_ 


King Crab 


TAGS FROM UNITED STATES TAGGING 
PROGRAM RETURNED BY RUSSIANS: 
~ The King Crab Investigation of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
received 34 tags recovered by the Rus- 
sians while fishing in the Bering Sea. 
The recoveries were made between 











A below- 
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July 17 and September 12, 1959, and in- 
cluded tags from live king crabs tagged 





d released by United States biologists 





1957-59. The Russians also supplied 
very information. 
PZ es, 
SANS > 
Maine Sardines 
CANNED STOCKS, JUNE 1, 1960: 
Distributors' stocks of Maine sardines 
uled 197,000 actual cases on June 1 


’ 
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compared with 272,000 cases packed in 
the same period of 1959, The 1959 pack 
for the season which ended on December 1, 
1959, was 1,753,000 standard cases. 


The total supply (pack plus carryover 
beginning of season) for the season from 
April 15 to December 1, 1959, was 
2,171,000 standard cases, somewhat lower 
than the total supply of 2,434,000 cases 
the previous season. The carryover on 
April 15, 1960, was 335,000 cases as 
compared to 420,000 cases on April 15, 


1959. 
8 


& 


XS 
GF 
Michigan 


USE OF OTTER TRAWLS PERMITTED 
IN SOUTHERN LAKE MICHIGAN: 
Conditioned by a zone restriction, a 
change was approved in Michigan's com- 
mercial fishing regulations in May 1960, by 
the Conservation Commission which would 
permit the use of otter trawls in southern 
Lake Michigan. The State's Governor 
signed an emergency order which placed the 
regulatory change in effect June 12. 

































The 1960 pack (from the season which 
opened on April 15, 1960) as of June 25 
vas about 194,000 standard cases as 



































- le 1 e Distributors’ and Canners' Stocks, June 1, iS, With Comparisons) 
i Was rz 1959/60 Season | S eae 1958 59 Season ae 
ere ______—d 67 T760 T 471/60 J i7i760 J 1171755" 771759 | 6/1/59 J 4/1/59 J 1/1/59 | 11/1/58 
Stributors|} 1,000 Actu val Cass 197. | 252 235 | 296 | 176 | 197 254 268 312 
ners =| 12000 sta, 2st 397_ | 843 | 1,001 | 422 272 | 474 891 1,037 
Table re nts marketing season from November i-October 3 Bis 
100 35-02. cans equals one standard case. 
No See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1960 p. 32 and March 1960 p. 22. 
orrection: In table 1 on p. 22 of March 1960 C Commercial Fisheries Review, the season heading "1957/58 Season" 
should re ad "1958/59 Season." 
the same amount on hand June 1, Under the new regulation, the Conser- 
99. Stocks held by roca leeggene dg on vation Department is authorized to issue 
luary 1, 1960, amounted to 235,000 trawling permits for netting "bloater" 
ses, and on April 1, 1960, totaled chubs, herring, alewives, and smelts. It 
52,000 cases, according to estimates also is charged with regulating the kind 
de by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. and size of trawls, their mesh sizes, and 
the areas, and time and manner in which 
C pan gn stocks on June 1, 1960, to~ this new type of fishing gear may be used. 
ed 235,000 standard roy (100 32 -OZ. How many permits will be issued and on 
ins), a de ecrease of 37,000 cases (14.0 | what basis remains to be determined as 
rcent) as compared with piace 1, 1959. do a number of other administrative 
Stocks held by canners on January l, matters. 
4 ote “ = | 
160, amounted to 843,000 cases and on 
il 1, 1960, totaled 397,000 standard The Commission gave Department of- 
ses ficials clear-cut instructions in a resolu- 


tion limiting the use of trawls to Lake 

Michigan in an area south of Ludington to 
the Indiana border and west to Wisconsin 
waters 
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North Atlantic Fishery Investigations 


DECREASE IN See DISEASE 

IN GULF OF S$ LAWRENCE: 

~ Gulf oP Ste Lenwncnce be srring were 
sampled during May 1960 by U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries Biologists 
as part of the continuing epidemiological 
study of a fungus (Ichthyosporidium) dis- 
Examination of the samples dis- 
closed that the incidence of disease in 
the Gulf has continued to slump following 
the 1954/55 outbreak, and is now ata 











ease, 


2 


very low ebb. These results agree with 
the gener i picture that emerged following 
the 194 ulf of Maine outbreak--a rapid 
sicoises ‘a Best vaccsen during the five 














The Service's research vessel Delaware. 


years immediately following the epidemic.| v 
Herring landings in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence have shown signs of increasing 

this year--the first time this has been 
true since the disease outbreak. [If the 
trend continues, it oe J eee that 
year-classes spawned afte me outbreak 
have not been sashr taste tom ‘aff ected by the 
disease. This is suppor ted | r the obser- 
vation that much of this vets catch is 
composed of disease-free recruit spawn- 
ers. 
POPULATION AND DENSITY 
OF SEA SCALLOP BEDS 
ON GEORGES B: aANK STU DIED: 

ée “Cruise 60- A sur- 

ion stru icture e an nd den- 
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sity of the sea scallop beds on Georges 
Bank was conducted (May 23-29, 1960), 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries research vessel Delaware. 


A total of 60 10-minute tows was made 
using a 10-foot dredge with a 2-inch ring 
bag. An odometer was towed behind the 
dredge to measure the distance traveled 
over the bottom. All live scallops and 
clapper shells were measured; sexratios 
gonads collected; and meats col- 
lected for length-weight ratio. 


Results of the survey have not yetbeen 
analyzed, but in general the biologists did 
not ge large numbers of the year-class 

which will be recruited this year and did 
rand 3 an unusually large number of clapper 
shells in some areas. 


UNDERW ATER TELEVISION 
OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FISHERY RESEARCH: 





Biologists at the Woods Hole Biologi- 
atory of the U. 


cal Labor S. Bureau of 








Fig. 1 - An otter trawl with the underwater television cam- 
era in the cod end 
Commercial Fisheries now are able to 


|extend their studies with the help of un- 
|derwater television to include observa- 
tions of fishes as they are caught in otter 
trawls. The specially-designed television 
camera is suspended within the cod end of 
the trawl and the image transmitted over 


a coaxial cable to a receiver on board the 
i 
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vessel. Continuous observations or mo- 
tion picture recordings of the fish in the 
submerged net can be made by biologists 
in the comparative comfort of a ship- 
board laboratory. 


A major problem in savings-gear 
studies has been the behavior of fishes 
the trawl. Do the small fish actually 
y to escape through the meshes, as the 
iologists hoped they would? Do trash 
thus blocking 
1e escape of immature cod fishes? Un- 
lerwater television will now help to sup- 
answers to these and other questions. 





shes clog the meshes 


5) 





Biologist on board observing fish 


analysis of motion picture 


teievision screen nas 
interesting facts ol 


For 


to explore the 


s differences in behavior. 


the cod end, cross- 








ne e% ithin 
yne side of the trawl to the oth- 
In co ist, sand nce, an impor- 
ne forage species, seem ina 
y scape through the meshes and 
y do so in very rapid fashion. 
Many underwater television 
es are planned by the Woods Hole 
] tory. One such study will examine 
elationship between the swimming 
y « shes and the speed of the trawl 
V y over the floor. 


ocean 
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| Oysters 


UNDERWATER HARROW SHOWS 
PROMISE IN CONTROL OF STARFISH: 
~ Experiments previously carried on at 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Biological Laboratory at Milford, 
Conn., demonstrated that oyster drills 
can be killed by burial in soil. In order 
to further test this method as a means of 
controlling oyster predators, the Bureau 
has entered into a contract with a New 
Haven, Conn., Oyster Company. A disc 
harrow, similar to equipment used in 
agriculture, is being used on an oyster 
bed in Long Island Sound to turn over the 
bottom sediment and bury any drills and 
starfish present. SCUBA divers are 
being used to observe the harrowed areas 
periodic intervals. 





ai 


Further tank experiments using three 
types of substratum are also being con- 
ducted. Starfish completely buried inone 
inch of mud could not emerge and died 
in three to four days. Even when incom- 
pletely buried, with one or two rays pro- 
trudin proximately 80 percent were 


oO 


&, af 
I 


killed. Similar results were obtained in 
f mud and shell and in sand. 
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Radioactive Waste 


substrates of 


DISPOSAL SITES OFF NEW 


A survey of off Boston Harbor formerly used for 
the disposal of limited quantities of packaged radioactive 
wastes has not revealed any radioactivity attributable to 
the disposal operations, 





a Site 


Samples of water, sediments, and marine organisms 
living in the area were collected by the U. S, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and were analyzed for radioactivity by 
the U. S, Public Health Service at its Engineering Center 
in Cincinnati, The radioactivity detected was found to be 
in the same range as that of background activity at other 
ocean locations where there has been no disposal of radio- 

| active wastes, 


The site was used under Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) authorization and license from 1952 to August 1959, 
by a Boston disposal corporation, for the disposal of low- 
activity packaged radioactive wastes which had a total of 
2,434 curies at the time of disposal. The former site is 
an area two miles in diameter located at 42° 25.5’ N, lat, 
and 70° 35’ W. long., 15 miles off Boston Harbor in Mas-~- 
sachusetts Bay. 





August 1959 to require the firm to carry out its operations 
in deep water (1,000 fathoms) off the continental shelf. No 
further use of the area off Boston Harbor for disposal 
purposes is contemplated, The Commission's present 


The license of the company was amended by the AEC in 
| policy is to require that wastes be disposed of in water at 













































least 1,000 fathoms deep and the Commission is not con 
templating any change in that policy. 


The Massachusetts Bay site is one of four off the New 
England coast studied during the past year by scientists 
from the University of Connecticut, the U, S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the U. S, Public Health Service, 
working in conjunction with the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
was part of a research program financed by the Aton 
ergy Commission, 


work 
ic En- 


While the studies have indicated that each of the four 


inshore locations would be capable of providing sufficient 
dilution to dispose safely of 250 curies per year of stron 
tium 90 or its equivalent, the Commission has no plan to 


ise or approve the use of these sites, The surveys were 
conducted from a long-range point of view-~-to gather in- 
formation for use should a need ever arise. 

One of the four locations surveyed, the southerr f 
a restricted area known as No Mans Land ( ff Marth 





Vineyard Island) and used as a Naval gunnery range, was 




















Hatchery in March, halting marking, 
hich had begun in February. The dis- 
ease, still under udy, disappeared in 
April and the marking project was com- 
pleted by mid-May. 
Over 1 million marked fish were re- 


Sacr 
in three lots, 

ent marking. One group was placed ina 
river tributary near the hatchery; 
er group was trucked to Rio Vista; and 
the third lot was taken by boat from Rio 
Vista to wat 
usually upper San Pablo Bay. 


amento River drain- 
with a differ- 


leased into the 


age each lot 


dropped from consider The scientist 

the site was safe for the disposal of li of 
packaged radioactive wastes 

»cean locations are popular ar 
nontidal currents through the site are predomin - 
ward, 

The two remaining mile 
area centered at , 
approximately 7 lar 
Land are anc ¢ 45 
N. lat, d 70 ximatel 4 : 
miles south of r 
Ne Also s c 
Salmon 
SALIFORNIA COMPLETES KING 
s. ALM at MARKING FOR 1960 SEASON: 

De spi a disease ou tbreak in tne 
PO petbrtiave this spring which 
threatened to scuttle the program, the 
California Department of Fish andGame 
Marine Resources Branch completed its 
king salmon marking project for this 
year. It is expected that marking ll be 
resumed next ye 

The disease broke out in the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service's Coleman 


anoth- 


er of about 50- percent salinity 
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Purpose of the experiment is to learn 
the effect of fresh-water hazards on the 
— salmon run, These hazards include 
predation, stream diversions, and pollu- 
tion, 


None of the fish marked in 1959 has 
shown up in the 1960 catch yet, but a De- 
partment Biologist says some may show 
up in the sport catch as two-year-old 
fish this summer. The majority are ex- 
pected to appear in the sport and com- 
mercial catch beginning in the winter of 


1961 


Between 50,000-68,000 fish in each 
lot were released weekly. The State's 
Darrah Springs Hatchery hauled fish 
from Coleman to Rio Vista and a Federal 
the fish from Coleman Hatchery 
Creek, a Sacramento River trib- 
from Coleman, 


truck took 
to Battle 


utary not far 





Tuna 


ALBACORE CATCHES BY 
CALIFORNIA PARTY BOATS 
Mz ae INDICATE GOOD SEASON: 


alifornia party-boat fishermen late 










in 1960, had their first chance in 
two years at albacore tuna and 
few more chances, if the favor- 


c conditions continue, biolo- 
California Depar 
Marine 


July Rs 


ish 


f the 
id Game's 


predicted 


tment of F 
tesources Operations 
on 
A few albacore had been caught near 
an Clemente Island by June 22 and by 
June 25 at least 500 had been recorded 
by party-boat fishermen. The fish were 
10 and 40 miles off San 
Clemente Island at the extreme outer 

f the sport fleet and right where 


range ol 
the Department figured they would be. 


taken between 


In all of last year, only 39 albacore 
|were reported taken by sports fishermen 
jand the previous year only 6,482 hadbeen 
|caught. These figures are a far cryfrom 
|the years of 1955, 1956, and 1957 
|when sports fishermen landed 78,000, 
|65,000, and 41,000 albacore, respectively. 
| While the initial success off San 
Clemente is no guarantee of a good alba- 
core season in 1960, the Department has 


peak 














| returned to sea. 
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reason to believe the early catches may 
herald a return to the good days of the 
recent past. At the very least, fisher- 
en should experience successes at 
st as wellas they did off San Clemente 
te June 
Reason for the Department's cautious 
sm about the 1960 season may be 
the log book of the State's Fish 
Game research vessel N. B. Scofield, | 
‘ently completed an extensive _ 
nile 26-day cruise into the off- 
iters of Califor: and Baja Cal- 
Purpose of the trip was to in- 
albacore schools prior to their 
ce on the Cc shing grounds 
llow them int ‘eas of com- 
he SeEVE ye s for 
re re ( e to shore 
‘ on tne CS” 
5 = S¢é made about 
f C pa if Sco Fron 
ches i ed throughout 
eneral southeasterly 
s I S l = 275 LLeS 
S Quint B: California. The 
st catches ten bear out 
the Department's earlier pre- 
: sedon A CE ic conditions, 
tl G d ups Isl ina, 
snc 1p ( tively poor, 
E 
en 
I ACORE MIGRATIONS AND 
ISTRIBUTION STUDIED BY 
OREGON BIOLOGISTS: 
{nother albacore tuna exploratory 
by biologists of the Oregon Fish 
( mission was scheduled to start the 
st week of June. A vessel chartered 
the Commission will collect basic 
nographic data and study the migra- 
and distribution of the albacore tuna. 
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The albacore, which was recognized 
commercially when first caught off the 
coast of Oregon in 1936, reached a pro- 
duction peak of 22 million pounds in 1944 
and about 10 years later the catch fell to 
0.5 million pounds. The decline incatch 
is nota case of depletion, but rather is due 
to the migration of thesefish. Itis with this 
erratic behavior of the albacore that Com- 
missionbiologists are concerned. 


Oregon offshore waters will be studied 
and the albacore caught will be tagged and 
Water temperature, sa- 
| linity, and clearness willbe related, if pos- 
sible, to the presence or abundance of alba- 
| core, The findings will be ultimately passed 
| along to the commercial troll fleet so that 
| the fishery can be developed to a greater ef- 


| ficiency. 


34 
il 


Albacore, it is now known, follow a drift 
lear blue water between 30 and 


warmc 


if 












‘shore la 


colder, murk- 
According 
ost of the albacore caught 


Ul 
al 


100 miles of , be yonc 


ier bandof water closer to shore. 


to tne D1lologists, m 


and tagged in 1959 were about 25 inches long. 
It is believed, too, that no albacore were tak- 
en during the 1959 cruise north of the line 


vest from the Umpqua River, 
igh temperatures (in excess 


g areas of albacore are 
probably somewhere in the mid-Pacific. 
The young fish make extensive feeding mi- 
grations to distant reaches of the Pacific. 

It is during these feeding journeys that al- 
bacore appear along the coast of Oregon. 
One tagged by the Oregon Fish Commission 
was recovered 10 months later off the coast 
of Japan--a journey of 5,000 miles. 


The spawnin 


or 
gr'< I 


] 


Albacore catches vary widely from year 
|to year. The reasons for this great fluctu- 
|ationare not fully understood. Oceancur- 
| rents, water temperature, or food supply 
| undoubtedly influence the availability of 
| fish. Some years landings by the com- 


| mercial vessels are influenced by mar- 
ket conditions. 




























An Oregon State College Department 
of Oceanography biologist was to take 
part in the Oregon Commission's cruise. 
Other Cx 


yllege biologists also will make 
studies of 


in 


their own at the same time 


a separate vessel, 


ALBACORE TAGGED IN 
1956 OFF SAN FRANCISCO 
RECOVERED BY JAPANESE: 



























An albacore tuna eased 
off San Francisco, C: sists 
of the U. S. Bureau « l Fish- 
eries, Honolulu Biol ry, 
ine! D ut 1,000 ies soutneas To- 
v¢ Ba r ( VY ol larc s | ind, 
‘his fis! - rex: i he Burs e- 
sear essel ¢ s H. Gilbert « No- 
embe 15. 195 nd s recaptured by 
the Japanese ess No. 2, Hayato 
Ma 1 ol I t Pre eC t J ) 

March 13, 1960 fte per l é S 

14 - This he lo st pe od 

} é ] é ‘ 

Hi 

Lab i Othe cove es é 

It To » Bi i ting er S 

badly ingle popu Oo if this lu- 
pie Tt $3 pe es I Nort P 

cs 

U. S. Foreign Trade 
CONFERENCE HELD ON 
UNITED STATES FISHERY 
EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION: 
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| cial activities of the Foreign Service, to placing 
| greater emphasis on the prompt reporting of in- 
| formation useful to United States exporters, to 

| making fuller use of trade fairs, trade missions, 
and other means to stimulate the interest of for- 
|} eign buyers in United States fishery products. 
Also, specific suggestions were sought on the fol- 
(1) kinds of fishery products that 
could be sold abroad; (2) where these products 
could be marketed; (3) reductions in duties, or in 
quantitative restrictions that might benefit our ex- 


4 


ports; (4) other barriers to trade that, 


lowing subjects: 


if lessened 

































or removed, might benefit our exports; and (5) oth- 
e that the Government can take to serve 
the x industry better abroad. 

The meeting was held in Washington, D. C., and 
iS Ope to interested industry representatives 
ho wished to participate. Those planning to at- 

end were asked to submit, prior to the meeting, a 

summary concerning specific ways that the Gov- 

é ent may facilitate the export of fishery prod- 
t l ested persons, unable to attend, sub- 

é I g, prior to the meeting, their com- 
€ 1 re nmendations on e items consid- 

ered 

Methe which Governme agencies can 

help the ‘ a g indust -rease ex- 
f é markets are be studied by the 
[ S. Dey f the Interior S result of the 
G lustry expo! onierence 
The é 
Inte o 
€ ( € 
Sse | € 
ess articipa 
iY J the Ex 
I B mmissi 

. é € t the - 

narKets 








Othe Spe ers po eed for more 
prompt and precise reporting of foreign market 
condi on prices of foreign products, costs of 

yductic intent of foreign countries to 








purchase fis! products, the need for better ex- 
por redit f ies and risk insurance, especially 
for small companies, 


Other matters stressed included the need for 
more promotion of American fishery products in 
fields and the necessity of having commer- 
ficers abroad who have experience in fisheries. 
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EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
APRIL 1960: 
~ Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the 
United States during April 1960 decreased 
by 5.5 percent in quantity and 6.2 percent 
in value as compared with March 1960, 
The decrease was due primarily to sub- 
stantially lower imports of frozen alba- 
core tuna (down 6.3 million pounds) and, 
to a lesser degree, a decrease in the 
imports of frozen shrimp, frozen and 
canned salmon, canned sardines, and 
fillets other than groundfish. The de- 
was partly offset by increases 
1 the imports of groundfish fillets (up 
} million pounds), frozen tuna other 
albacore, and canned tuna in brine. 





ase 


Compared with April 1959, the im- 

‘ts in April this year were lower by 

nt in quantity and 12.7 percent 
due to substantially lower im- 

‘ts of groundfish fillets (down 4.6 

ion pounds), frozen tuna other than 

ore (down 7.5 million pounds), and 

extent, froz albacore, 

.ied and froze non, and frozen 

O 1e were in- 

in the imports of canned sar- 


in brine. 


perce 
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1esser rozen 
2n salm 
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|1/Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, 
[" _other specialties. 


States Imports and Exports of Edible Fishery Products] 
Mae April 1960 with Comparisons 
"| __ QUANTITY | VALUE 
aT Ors a M72 + : 
| 8 April Year 
ae C 1959] 1959 _| 
| (Millions of Lbs. ) (Millions of $) 
[lm ports: 
i & Shellfish: | 
| Fresh, frozen, & | | | 
| di/ . . |75.8|90.4 |1,070.5 | 22.6 | 25.9 | 309.8 
E is | 
| 1 & Shellf | | 
rr sse dc y= | 
cluding fresh 
; frozen) 3.5 | 5.2 | 68.0 L 1311.13 1 22.8 
and 








United States exports of processed 
fish and shellfish in April 1960 were 
higher by1.9 percent in quantity and 44.4 
percent in value as compared with March 
1960. Compared with the same month in 
1959, the exports this April were lower 
by 18.2 percent in quantity, but were high- 
by 18.2 percent in value. The lower 
exports in April this year as compared 
with the same month in 1959 were due to 
the small supplies available of fishery 
products that contribute substantially to 


er 
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the United States export trade in these 
products. 


The relatively high value of the fish- 
ery products exported this April over 
April 1959 would indicate that the April 
1960 exports were made up of the high- 
er-priced products such as canned salm- 
on and frozen shrimp. 


*k 


* KK OK 
IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN BRINE 
UNDER QUOTA AS OF JUNE 4: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1960 at 
the 123-percent rate of duty is 53,448,330 
pounds. Any imports in excess of the 
quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem. 





Imports from January 1-June 4, 1960, 
amounted to 18,262,874 pounds, according 
to data compiled by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. From January 1-May 30, 1959, a 
total of 17,689,773 pounds had been im- 
ported. 

* 


*k & 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1960: 


During the first quarter of 1960, groundfish and ocean- 
perch fillets and blocks, frozen tuna, canned tuna, and 
fish meal were imported into the United States in lesser 
quantities than during the same first quarter of 1959. Lob- 
ster and shrimp imports were higher than for the 1959 
period, In the fishery export trade there were gains in 
shrimp, fish oils, and squid; declines were noted in canned 
salmon and canned sardines. 





Imports: GROUNDFISH AND OCEAN-PERCH FILLETS 
AND BLOCKS: Imports (32,194,000 pounds) were 14 per~ 
cent less than during the first three months of 1959. Ice- 


| landic, Norwegian, and Danish shipments were lower than 


those of the like period of 1959; Canadian shipments were 
higher. 


TUNA, FRESH OR FROZEN: The frozen tuna imported 
during the first quarter of 1960 (51,214,000 pounds) was 
below imports for the comparable period of 1959. A 70- 


} percent increase in imports of frozen albacore tuna was 
| not sufficient to overcome a 47~percent decrease in re- 


ceipts of other frozen tuna, primarily yellowfin. Japa~ 


| nese shipments of other frozen tuna were less than one~ 


half those for the same 1959 period; Peruvian shipments 
were less than two~thirds the level of the first quarter 
of 1959, 


TUNA, CANNED IN BRINE: During January~March 
1960, total imports of canned white~meat tuna in brine 
(2,284,000 pounds) were 4 percent above those of the com~ 
parable period of 1959. Imports from Japan, however, 
were down 23 percent, Increased imports were received 
from Spain and other countries. Larger receipts of Span- 
ish canned albacore have resulted from the devaluation of 
the Spanish currency. 














Total imports of canned light~-meat tuna in brine (6,649,000 
pounds) were 26 percent below those of the first quarter of 
1959, Imports from Japan were down 37 percent. The 1960 
quota of all canned tuna in brine which may enter the United 
States at the 12-1/2-percent rate of duty was fixed at 
53,448,330 pounds. 

SHRIMP, 


MOSTLY FROZEN: Imports of shrimp 


(24,798,000 pounds) were 2 percent higher than those ofthe 
first quarter of 1959. Mexico, the largest supplier, ac~- 


counted for nearly two-thirds of the total. Receipts from 


Japan fell to less than one~third those of the similar period 
of 1959 
SALMON, CANNED AND FRESH OR FROZEN: Imports 





of canned salmon (10,083,000 pounds) declined 21 percent 
from those of January-March 1959; Japan supplied n 
all of this product, Likewise, imports of fresh and fr 





salmon (1,427,000 pounds) were down 35 near from those 
during the like months of 1959; Canada supp 
amount, 


ied the entire 


LOBSTER AND SPINY LOBSTER, FRESH OR FROZEN 
During the first quarter of 1960, both imports of northern 
lobster (2,857,000 pounds) and spiny lobster (10,319,000 

pounds) were higher than those of the same per of 1959. 
Imports from Canada were up 36 percent. 


iod 
The principal 





increases in receipts. of spiny lobster were noted from the 
Union of South Africa and Australia, each of which were up 
65 percent, 

CANNED CRABMEAT AND CANNED OYSTERS: Imports 
of canned crab meat (929,000 pounds) fell 46 percent; im- 
ports of canned oysters (1,477,000 pounds) rose 5 percent. 


Japan supplied nearly all of these products. 


FRESH OR FROZEN SEA LLOPS 


SCA 











During the first 
quarter of 1960, Canada shipped 70 percent more t in 
the like period of 1959. Imports from Japan fell yercent 
Total imports of sea scallops (888,000 pounds) were 29 
percent higher than during January~March 1959. 

CANNED SARDINES: Imports of canned s in oil 
5,483,000 pounds) were 3 percent higher durin first 
quarter of 1960. Imports of canned sardines r n oil 
(3,079,000 pounds) rose sharply, and receipts for the first 



































quarter were three times those received dur the entire 
calendar year of 1 This was due primarily to the 
lower supplies of nestic packs of sardines not in oil. 

FISH MEAL: During the first quarter of 196 im- 
ports of fish meal ( were dowr perce 
from the same period t ye Per fis ea 
accounted for near] € the tota ade N 
fish meal was received f ‘ hs ed 

»st f the ts in the t three 

r ths 

FISH SOLUBLES: De k supplie } perce f 
the fish solubles during Jar -March 196( , m- 
ports (2,176,000 pounds) wer »wn about er r 
the same period of 1959. 

Exports: CANNED SARDINES, NOT IN OIL: Ex 
for the first quarter of (¢ ); ) were wr 
about 19 per t f - f € € i of 
The sharpest dec ex; Cut wt K 
only 29,000 por ared 2 ( i 
during 1uary~ March 

CANNED SALMON Owing to reduced shipments the 
Philippines in the first quarter of 19€ exports of ed 
salmon (1,350,000 pou Unite 
Kingdom took more th: ed sa As 
in the comparable peri 

SHRIMP, FRESH OR FROZEN AND CANNED rts 
of canned shrimp (604,000 pounds) were 9 percent ve 
those of January~March 1959; exports of fresh or zer 





shrimp (636,000 pounds) were 70 percent higher. Canada 
took the major share of these products, 

CANNED SQUID: During January~March 1960, exports 
(4,577,000 pounds) were over nine times those of 
period of 1959. The Philippines took 86 percent of the 
total. In April 1960, however, the Central Bank of the 
Philippines changed the import classification of squid from 
the decontrolled category to the nonessential consumer 


the same 
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category. This change will make foreign exchange, nec- 
essary to pay for imports of squid, more expensive as 
well as more difficult to obtain, An adverse effect may be 
expected in the trend in Philippine imports of United 
States canned squid, 


FISH OILS: During the first quarter of 1960, northern 
European countries took practically all the fish oil ex- 
ports, Total exports in that period of 29,053,000 pounds 
were 56 percent more than during the same quarter of 
1959, 


WORLD MARKETS FOR UNITED S 
FISHERY PRODUCTS IN 1959: 


The value of United States exports of fishery products 
1959 was the highest since 1947. Exports, valued at 


in i 


TATES 


















































$44,241,000, were 43 percent above those of 1958, although 
16 percent less than the peak level reached in 1947. 
Table - United States E xports of Fishery > Prod ucts hy 
Selected Countries of Destination, 1955-59 
Country 1959 | 1958 1957 | 1956 | 1955 
——— rt 4. 
ewe ow 6 oo 0 hen OU, 6 oo cocee 
| | 
United Kingdon 8,928| 5,785) 3,708| 2,204 3,706 
9,200| 7,253) 8,107 10,037 
pines 2,578 6,027 | 8,065 8,556 
Net herlands 2,007 2,969 | 4,961 7,201 
Sweden 3,176 681 1,844 848 308 
West Germany 2,888) 3,043 5,099| 6,121 1,900 
Norway 1,296} 1,063} 970; 1,065 991 
Japan 928 501 669 595 610 
Mexic 663 393 | 175 143 112 
Cuba 787 490 721 743 676 
Venezuela 614 641 73 586 442 
Belgium & | 
Luxembourg 746 948 447 504 
France 766 68 259 428 
Switzerland 762 387| 463 473 
Italy 303 158 | 3 
Greece 306 136 
Other 3,495 | 2 925 | 4, 
Tota 241 |31 1,004 | 35, 39 
mt 
Ir alue of products taken, the United Kingdon 
reign market for United States fishery produ 
In September 1958, Britis! 
were ly removed on canned saln 
the dollar In 1959, United States shipn 
t e I ted Kin 2d $2,569,000 above 
n 1959 j gdom received 
tates n $8,321,000, other 
ts $607,00¢ 00. 
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al tariff treatment in 
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United States products still re- 
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Four European Countries, 1959 | 

eh 

— $ ' 
Fish and Marine- | | Total | 

Animal Oils | Other | Fishery Products} 








(US$1,000)..... 
| 





Netherlands 524 4,352 
Sweden 187 3,176 
West German 336 2,888 | 
|Norway | 103 1,296 
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In 1959, United States fishery exports to the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Norway, and Sweden were primarily fish and 
marine-animal oils. The importance of fish oils, mainly 
menhaden oil, to the total, is shownintable 2. Canned salm- 

m provided a large part of the "other" products: $363,000 for 
he Netherlands; $166,000 for West Germany; and $133,000 for 


Sweden 





ited States exports to Japan, valued at $928,000 in 1959, 

sted primarily of unmanufactured shells, valued at 
Shipments of unmanufactured shells were nearly 

»sé during 1958 and accounted for most of the in- 

1 export of fishery products to Japan. 


i 











the tota 
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pe was the leading foreign market for United States 
during 1959, taking $23,671,000, or more 
> value trade to the rest of the world combined 
The European market was based primarily on | 
icts, fish oile valued at $11,290,000 and canned 


ii 


roduc 
roduc 
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i 
at $8,816,000. 
3 - United States Exports of Fishery Products by 
Area of Destination, 1959 
F a =a 
| 
IN merica 
S merica 
E e 
K a 
— : + T ~ T ™ 
Total 26,745 | 17,496 44,241 
1 L 
recent years, four produ yils, canned salmon, | 
anned sardines, and canned s 1ave provided over 
f the annual exports of I i States fishery products 
( 4 
le4-F »vided Over Half of United 
roducts in 1959 
ct Value Percent of Total 
F ls ,000 27 
Cc e 39 000 24 
( ,000 13 
00 7 
Othe 959,000 29 
4 
+ 
Total 1,000 100 
cae ee .} 











nd fresh- 






ne last year 
primarily to 
ces for fresh salmon, shucked oysters, f 


Fron 
t due 


ym the Great Lakes. 


ne the index rose 2.4 percen 









zen 
», and canned fish prices, 


and whole finfish 
was down 0,3 percent 


> index for the drawn, dressed 
group this June at 149.7 percent 
>ompared with May, but was 1.2 percent higher than in 
same month of 1959, From May to June, price de- 
nes for large drawn haddock (down 6.2 percent) and 











sh-water species (due to more normal supplies) more 
ffset price increases of 10.9 percent for fresh hali- 
June 1960 prices 


than 


b 


ut and 2.4 percent for fresh salmon, 
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SALE 
(1947 


IBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS PRICES 


1949 = 100) 














100}—~ 
90} ~ : = = = 
0 - . —_——— — 
TRAM FS ASOMO SFA SFA SOR ete Baws PAs ees 
1958 1959 1960 
were higher than in the same month of 1959 because high- 


er prices for dressed salmon (up 7.7 percent) and Lake 
Superior whitefish (up 1 percent) offset lower prices for 
fresh haddock, Lake Erie whitefish, and Great Lakes 
yellow pike. 


The fresh processed fi 


this June declined 0.7 
cent decrease in the fres 


sh and shellfish subgroup index 
rcent from May due to a 4,7-per- 
h shrimp price at New York City. 
A sharply higher price for fresh haddock fillets at Boston 
did not offset the lower price for fresh shrimp. Fresh 
oyster prices were unchanged in June from a 
Tr ine 1960 subgroup price index was up 
.9 percent from June a year ago due principally to 
zher prices for shucked oysters (up 19.5 percent) because 






} 
i 


shuckec 














y are out-of-season in most areas. Lower prices for 
sh haddock fillets and fresh shrimp offset to a certain 
extent the higher shucked oyster prices. 











FRESH FISH m9. SHELLFISH o> 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In June this year the index for processed frozen fish 
and shellfish rose less than one percent from a month 
earlier. An increase of about one cent a pound in the fro~ 
zen flounder fillet price and a fractionally higher frozen 
shrimp price offset declines of about one-half cent a 
pound in frozen haddock and ocean perch fillet prices, 
From June 1959 to this June the index for this subgroup 
dropped 3.3 percent due primarily to lower prices at 
Boston for frozen haddock fillets (down 25.4 percent) and 
frozen ocean perch fillets (down 1.8 percent). But these 
increases were partly offset by an increase of 2.2 per- 
cent for frozen shrimp at Chicago, 


The canned fish price index remained unchanged in 
June this year from the preceding month and has moved 
in a very narrow range since late 1959, However, whole- 
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Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, June 1960 With Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit {1947-49=100) 
June May June May Apr. | June 
1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
ALL HSH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frome, & Canned). wc ccc ccecccceceeecece 126.5 126.6 | 123.3 | 1235 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Productss, . ...«<«ceccccsesscc esc ce oo oo | 142.0} 142.2 | 136.7 |'139.9 
Drawa, Dressed, or Whole Finfish: .........-- ....--. | 149.7] 150.1 | 144.3 | 147.9 
Haddock, ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . . . [Boston |b 09] .09 88.3 | 94,1 | 60.8 | 109.1 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz. | New York ~ -34) = 30 103.7 93.5 | 92 105.2 
Salmon, king, lge, & med,, drsd., fresh or froz, |New York | Ib. 4} 82 189.3 | 184.8 | 179.2 | 175.8 
Whitefish, L.Superior, drawn, fresh ... . « |Chicago lb, OT 014 } 141.3 | 183.4 | 241.7 | 140.1 
Whitefish, L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh |New York lb. 83) 1,05 | 166, 212.5 | 212.5 | 177.0 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan &Huron, rnd,, fresh | New York |b. 67) .73 155.9 | 170,0 | 234.5 | 158.3 
si T 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): . ...... i 5 ees os 6s as | 144.8 145.8 | 137.1 | 136,17 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-lb, tins | Boston )b. je 125.9 91.9 | 93.6 | 12993 
shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), headless, fresh, |New York |b. 82 8 | 128.8 | 185.1 | 123.2 | 133.5 
Oysters, shucked, standards . ss die bi ot |eal. 6,88] 6.88 | 170.1 | 170.1 | 164.0 | 142.3 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): . ee ee eer ate | 118.4 | 117.7 {1162 | 122.4 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-Ib. pkg... . . .| Boston |b. 39] 38 | 102.1 | 98.1 | 99.5 | 102 
| Haddock, sm, skins on, 1=lb. pkg Boston | Ib, *20 26 | 78.5 | 80.1 | 84.8] 105.2 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-Ib. ple. . . . | Boston | Ib. 28] .28 110.8 | 112.8 | 116.8 | 112.8 
Shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . 2... | Chicago |». 80 80 123.8 123.5 | 118.0 121.1 
eee T T 7 | 
Canned Fishery Eroductst . a ne ae os 2-2 104.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 1004) 
mon, pink, No. 1 tall (16 d is/ces.... | Seattle lcs, | 24.50] 24.50 127.8 | 127.8 | 127 | 122.6] 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No. 1 1/2 02), | 
| 48 cans/cs.. . —— | Loss ngeles | cs 11,10) 11,10 80.( 80.0 80.0 179 
} Sardines, Calif,, t "pac k ,No, 1 oval ( 0Z.), 
48 cans/cs, Sy TSS CN Ss . |LosAngeles|cs, | 8,00] 8.00 | 93,9] 93.9 | 93.9| 93.9 
| Sardir es, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn | | | 
(3-3/4 oz,), 100 cans/cs = ee © . |New York |cs. 8.75] 8.75 93.1 | 93,1 93.1 | 987.5 
| L i | | 
|1/Repr esent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
r prices are fr see ed as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fish- 
ery Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices. 
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Wisconsin 


EXPERIMENTAL OTTER 
TRAWLING SUCCESSFUL: 

Wisconsin has issued experimental 
trawling permits to interested industr y 
members; three fishermen with tec hni- 
cal assistance from the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries have been suc- 
cessful. During four months last fall 





and winter 





the fishermen took well over 


a million pounds of fish. 





One of them 
a Guif shrimp trawler 
which is now fishing in Lake Michigan. 
The catch of this one firm now averages 
about 40,000 pounds of fish per 


recently purchased 


day, and 





they are striving to bring it up to 100,000 
pounds per day. 
_— 
tos 
FISH FACT | 


Lean fish may contain as little as 
0.5 percent fat, whereas a few species 
of fat fish may contain as much as 20 
|}percent fat. Fish canthus be chosen 
to fit into either low-calorie diets de- 
signedfor weight reductionor high-cal- 
orie diets designed to provide a high level 
of energy. 
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International 


CARIBBEAN ORGANIZATION REPLACES 
\RIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The sreement for the establishment 
e Caribbe Organization was signed 
Was ston, June 21, 1960, by France, 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
e | ted States. 











The Caribbean Orga ition will be 
successor body to the Caribbean 
( missio es shed in 1946 to en- 
e cooperation in economic (in- 
sheries) iad SO¢ 2 develop- 
1 it the French, Netherlands 
~ i United States areas in the 
r , se ty ! atio N nave 
tne s ne ectives as the Com- 
Ss 1, Dut 1tS activities wl D¢ 
’ Cour ) hy ( the follow- 
e € pie to pe represented Tne 
4 yf Fr e for the Departments 
ry Gula us ide loupse ind Mar- 
( the Netherlands Antilles; Suri- 
e Bahamas; British Guiana; Brit- 
Hon ras: the British Vir l inds; 
W « = L t > tne ( OI I LU) Wea tn U 
I R e Vil Islands of the 
¢ rt Té 
I S Pe S een Mn ade re- 
setotne express wisneso ne peo 
tne re . T 1€ ew Oregal ation 
re ( t tne Sls LI constitution: 
€ ) ) Cc ¢ nges wnici ive take 
( tne area S Cé 946, 
tel ne Agreement has bee ap- 
ved or accepted by the Signatory par- 
es they wv ssue a joint declaration 
ng the new rgan ition into exist- 
e. It is hoped that this will be done 
s early as possible in 1961. The head- 
irters of the new Organization will be 
ated in San Juan, Puerto Rico, to which 
e Commission headquarters have re- 
ently been transferred. 





> views the 
Trade 
1 Session 





United States on the European 

t were presented to the Six- 
of the Contracting Parties to the 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva, 
May 17, 1960, by the U. S. Deputy 


Associa 























Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
A Wi of the United States delegation 

the g 

"The pre t session affords the Contracting 
Part opportunity to review the Stock- 

I ne of the more significant post- 
var < in international commercial pol- 
( 1 m Convention, signed on No- 
ember 20, 1959, calls for the formulation of a 
free-trade area among Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portug Swede Switzerland, and the United King- 
loz first tariff reduction will take place on 
ju an 

The f ypean Free Trade Association has now 














eenr od t ill seven member states and will 
shortly enter into force. In our view it represents 
i mportant effort to lower trade barriers and to 
strengthen economic cooperation among its mem- 
ers As such it commands the sympathetic and 
Sé US CO leration of us all. ... 
view of the Stockholm Convention 


it deserves the support and ap- 











pr yr g Parties. While there will 

r specific aspects of the 

rade arrangements provided for in the convention 
i, we hope, responsive adjustments on the part 

f the parties to the convention, nevertheless, as a 

whole, it is in our judgment in harmony with the 

spirit and broad objectives of the General Agree- 





‘Together, the sevencountries which make up 
EFTA represent a group with considerable in- 
on the volume and direction of internation- 
al trade. Like all regional trading arrangements, 
the EFTA will mean change. It will require ad- 
justrnents for producers and consumers inside the 
Association and in countries which trade with the 
Seven. These adjustments may raise problems. 
But they will also provide opportunities. If sound 
and liberal policies are followed by the Seven in 
the endeavor they are now beginning, the result 
can be increased trade and prosperity both for the 
member states and for their trading partners. 
Ministers of the Seven meeting at Stockholm on 
November 20, 1959, pointed out that 'as world trad- 
ing nations, the countries of the European Free 
Trade Association are particularly conscious of 
Europe's links with the rest of the world.' As the 
EFTA enters into force, the United States is con- 


the 
tne 
Tiuence 
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International (Contd.): 


fident that the convention will 











approve the St sonvention are important. 
ri 



































purse~seiner used by 26 nations, The troller is used by 
12 nations and the whale catcher by 11. 


Time~and-motion studies done on board a new $840,000 
German stern trawler show that stern trawling takes less 
time than side trawling. While trawling is regarded as 
the most advanced method of fishing, other methods are 
constantly improving. 





Most boats today are still small--between 80 and 90 








feet in length id not costing more tl $100,000--and 
are too heavy. Generally built of wo they are con~ 
structed on the princit le of the thicker the timber the 
safer the Selecting 22 successful fishing vessels 





idies were done 







GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
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me f internati 

that pa ate } 
Tariffs and Trade 
May 16, 19¢€ An 
with at the se r 
tive restrictions 

Association, (3) tt 
tion, (4) the avoida 





Internati Assistant, Tech- 
f, will repre Depa f 
meetings, 

During the Six Session, the nvention of the 








ied by Austria, Denmark 


gal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 








examined United States 

yxther c “4 rtie will r g 
tk ig ties will < ) 

the light vant provisior 








era er which guarantees eq treatment to the 
ade tries the Associatior 
Ar er regional market arrangement, I = 








ra \ssociation, » be he 
agenda for the se rhe arrar was provided 
for the Treaty mntevideo, ary 1€ 
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in November 1959, to st 





ptions caused by st 





larp in 





j . 
br and in a narrowr 
s. to find the r t 
erse € upt invasi fes 
markets while yntinuing to provide steadily « 
portunities for trade. This problem will be co jered at 
the Sixteenth Session with the help of a factual report whict 





Ww 
has been prepared on the subject, including a survey of 
in countries maintain in 





ort restric 





F 
order 





GATT Committee on Balance of Payments Restric- 
lds several series of consultations each year with 
yuntries which still maintain 
safeguard their n mnetary reserves. 





restrictions to 
1ese consultations, 

the Contracting Parties examine quantitative import restric- 
tions still in force, their effects, and the prospects for their 
removal or reduction, The Committee has been an important 
influence leading to the redyction of quantitative import re- 

strictions, particularly those discriminating against United 
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International (Contd.): 


Consultations are being held before and dur- 


States exports, 





1e Sixteenth Session with Austria, Brazil, Greece, India, 
Africa, and Uruguay. | 
I 1 Parties will review the reports of the | 
have been studying ways to (1) expand in- 





1 (including fishery) com- 
»f less-developed coun- 


> in agricultur: 


) assist the exports 



















































ties 
ies. In ad > Session will deal with a variety of 
e issues ort restrictions maintained by 
, Ger velopments within the Eu~ 
ean Eco rts prepared by panels of 
r ness practices, subsidies, 
8 “ f and untervailing 
€ ad ssi of profes 
ul ¢ ig ate s a number of 
r ti je 
TED STATES PROPOSES 
r OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
OR NEGOTIATION 
State nas n e pub an extensive 
) é iding fisher 
W t w fer to make tariff con- 
s t t tiations at Gene- 
T { a 
I ted Stat 
I ted Stat 
t t part 
é a ‘ 
Tarif and Tx 
tp shed tw ‘ 
stages f 
r s r 
ented t or e fu 
Dé S St aKe tne 
I I f re) 
ess s shou r should rt be a 
[ States sought from other 
rt t tne tere se 
2 e ite yn tne st are suc 
roduct s fis marine anima ls 
é Swor si wolffish ( 1 catfish) 
es V ied a pound 
£ t S r k 
a é t yntents over 
i-cu is salted herring; smoked 
r erring ed clams (except r or 
im ¢ wder) aviar and otner 
i so te 
( ul t 1 (State ent Pub or 
T a atory > 
| i tices products which 
t consider as a basis for of- 
i yr return for concessions 
ted ates export trade as may 
countries. The other publica- 
ent Publication 6987) contains 
f si nce to the United 
5 on h the U ted States may 
é from other countries with the 
export opportunities for United 
Stat | 





negotiations, sponsored by the | 
in Geneva, Switzer- 
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GATT, are schedule: 
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land, in September 1960. The conference will be 
held in two phases, the first concerned with ne- 
gotiations with the newly-formed European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market) and the sec- 
ond, starting January 1961, with an exchange of 
new concessions between the contracting parties. 


These negotiations will be another step in the 
Government's efforts, through the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, to promote the expansion of 
international trade and thereby to foster greater 
economic strengthand solidarity among the nations 
of the free world. 


The lists of products to be considered were is- 
sued to provide an opportunity for all.interested 
persons to submit information on whether or not 
the United States Government should offer or re- 
ions on individual products. Public 
hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation ¢ Tariff Commission were sched- 
uled to begin on July 1960. The Tariff Com- 
mission in ‘peril point'' hearing was to investi- 
o which concessions on listed prod- 
without causing or threatening 
serious injury to domestic industries producing 
like or competitive products. 





quest conces:s 


and the 


ia 








gate 


be 


ictS may made 





Under the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
the President authorized to enter into 
agreements ur June 30, 1962. In negoti- 
uch trade agreements, the President may 

reduce the United States duties existing on July 1, 
1958, to the lowest rate calculated by any of three 
alternative methods: 

1. Reducing the rate by not more than 20 per- 

cent, provided that no more than a 10 percent re- 
duction may be made effective in any one year. 


Reducing the rate by not more than 2 


per- 


ge points ad valorem (or its ad valorem equi- 
valent in the case of a specific rate or a combina- 
tion of ad valorem and specific rates). The reduc- 
tion in any one year under this alternative may not 
exceed 1 percentage point. 
3. Reducing to 50 percent ad valorem or its 
equivalent any rate whichis in excess of that level, 


provided that not more than one-third of the total 
reduction may become effective in any one year. 


The President may also agree to "bind" (con- 
tinue) existing duties or the duty-free treatment 
for articles on the free list. 


The export list was published to obtainthe views 
and supporting information from U.S, exporters con- 
ning additic tions, the countries from 
which concessions should be sought, and the extent 
of any inthe customs treatment that 
should be requested. The possibility of obtaining 
concessions depend, in part, on the extent to 
which the product is suppliedor may be supplied 

by the United States tothe country concerned. 









cer ns or dele 





modificé 
| 


i. 


will 


The United States expects to negotiate at Geneva 
with the Common Market, which will represent the 
six member states (Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands), and with 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Chile, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Haiti, India, Israel, 
Japan, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, United King- 
dom, and Uruguay. Additional countries may, how- 
ever, decide to participate in the negotiations. 


The fishery items proposed to be considered 
are described in the following tables: 
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0062 


$ 50 
000 


0063 56 
0066 200 
0066 300 


18(b) 
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300 
6UU 


0068 
0069 


000 


000 


QO069 9 


0070 400 


0075 
0075 
0075 
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300 
400 


0075 600 
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ned ora 


into portions; 


iced, 


, boned, sl 


SW yordfish 








Cod, haddock, hake » pol Nock, and 
ie and ur asalted. x 2 - 
In oil or in gil and other su bstance es: 
Sardines, not skinned or boned, s 


glued over 30¢ per pound 





























Table 1 - List of Fishery Products to be Considered for Possible United States Concession in Duty 
Import SCHEDULE A bsad Duty U. S. Imports 
Tariff Par. | Stat. Class. (1959) Brief Description July 1, 1958 1959 
. US$1, 000 
5 8350 110 | Sodium alginate 125 % 488 
2260 260 | Salts derived from vegetable oils, animal oils, fish 
} oils; animal fats and greases, n.e.s., or from 1 
| fatty acids thereof | 123% 17 
34 2220 250 Drugs, advanced in yalue or condition: Shark- | 4% plus 
=. y liver oil, including dogfish-liver oil | _ .85¢ lb. eee Oe 
2220 260 Shark oil, including dogfish oil | 4% plus 
| ~85¢ lb. 1 
[2220 270 Fish oils, nve.s. (except cod oil and herring | 4% plus ne 
aT oil, and not including whale oil re Ce ee ee 
| _2220 290 Halibut liver oil 15% ey: ee | 
[ 2220 300 Fish-liver oils, n.e.s. (except cod-liver oil) | 4% plus 
are emi 2 roan ap at | 1,25¢ 1b. | 1,563 
4 | Glue, glue size, and fish glue: Valued less than | 
| 40 cents per pounds | | 
0934 000 Glue size and fish glue, n.s.p.f. 0.5¢ lb. plus 
a en a : i al Le TAY 242 
0940 300 Valued over 40 cents per pound 4¢ “Ib. plus” 
a a 
a 2800 000 | Agar agar | -15%* a a 
0941 700 Isinc Lass 21% 39 | 
___9803 000 | Sperm, crude eee Teac a0 7 ee a 
| ___ Geus 100 t. erm, I refined or othe Tw ise processed 3.06 Gal. | 263 
0803 500 hale oil, n.s.p.f. 2.5¢ gal. plus | 
ak ea ee : ; —— oe 1.25¢ lb 3 | 
QUSUS 800 Marine animal and fish o ils, n.s.p.f. (except T 1] 
| cod, cod-liver, herring, menhaden, sod, and 10% plus | 
| et ad _ shark oil including dogfish) 1.5¢ lb. | S — _] 
0816 000 Seal oil 3¢ gal. plus 
| = . - Eee | Se Be 
| 0808 y Sharkoil, including oil producedfrom dogfish, 4% plus 
| | n.s.p.f 2 + | O.85¢ lb. 
=a Spermacetiwax SS = __| 2.5¢ Ib 
= SS | Ambergris RT ae | 10% _ 
717(a) Swordfish, | . 






































1ed not over 9¢ I ; 
ied over 9¢ Ib. 
1 Oil and other substances, 
iners: ‘ 
125% 
~ eh re 
Fisk cakes, 5% 
Herring ao tomato 
7) 
sauce, onte ver One 
poundeach ce! eee ol 
ic 1 
Sal st a | 
Cod , haddock «4 hake, pollock, cusk, not 
skinned nor boned, containing not over 43% 
moisture by weigh t | 0,5¢ Ib, 
Cod, hedieah hake, pollock, cusk, 
skinned or boned nao 5S | 
Herring, bulk or in containers weighing with 
contents over 15 pounds each and containing 
each over 10 pounds of herring, net weight 0.25¢ lb. 
— + 
Smoked or kippered: | 2 ¢ lb 
Herring, aa e or beheaded, hard dry-smoked _| 16 fia 


Herring, boned 

Herring, eviscerated, split skinned or divided 

_into portions 

Cod, haddock, 
skinned, 


4 

hake, pollock, cusk, 
» | ’ 

boned, sliced or divided _ 


filleted, 








1.25¢ Ib. 


_| 1,25¢ Ib. | 


—$———______— _ | 1.5¢ m 


152 | 
: 2 


_105__| 


mn 





(Continued on the following page.) 
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___Table 1 - List of Fishery Products to be Considered for Possible United States Concession in Duty (Contd.) 
| Import SCHEDULE A en Duty U. S. Imports 
(Tariff Par, | Sta. Class. (1959) Brief Description July 1, 1958 1959 
US$1, 000 
721(b 0081 500 Clams other than razor clams and clams in com- 
| | bination with other substances (except clam > 
Seen +— | _ chowder) in airtight containers 20%2/ 753 
|_ 7Z2if(c) | 0078 500 | Fish paste and fish sauce 10% 68 
721(d) | 0079 590 | Caviar and other fish roe, except sturgeon, boiled 1 
are he ees |_and packed in airtight containers 73% 35 
775 1250 210 | Soups, soup rolls, soup tablets or cubes, etc. 175% 658 
ee eer 2 ee 
1250 250 Pastes, balls, puddings, hash and similar mixtures 
Beats tee (part) of yegetables, meat, or fish, n.s.p.f. 21% 4 
1519(a) | 0737600  _| Fursealskins, dressed 1 36 
my 0737 620 Fur sealskins, dressed and dyed 15 24 
1528 Pearls and parts, not strung or set: 
| eee * = 5% S95 
uy ae mle _____|__ Cultured or cultivated 5% 13,083 
530(c) Reptilian and shark skin leather: 
|____0334 000 | Upper for shoe purposes ees 10% | 1, 364 
me, [0334 100 —*| ‘Other 15% 164 
538 0990 290 Shells and mother-of-pearl, engraved, cut, 
poe Ve on ey ee ornamented or manufactured 15% L 332 
2950 080 Moss and sea grass, eel grass, and scaweed, | 
__(part) | —s dyed or manufactured, n.s.p.f. | 5% | 519 
558 2260 240 Fatty acids, n.s.p.f., derived from vegetable i] | 
oils, animal or fish oils, or animal fats or 
L ie | ___greases (except from linseed oil) ___ |__10% 60 
_1190 800 | Dogfood, unfit for human consumption 10% | 939 
66S Drugs of animal origin, not edible, crude, n.e.s.: | 
2210 980 Fish oils, n.e.s. (except cod, herring, and 
dogfish oil) and fish-liver oils, n.e.s. (ex- 
cept cod-liver, halibut-liver, shark-liver and Free plus | 
Dp dogfish -liver oils) 1,25¢ lb. ~ 
16 Seal furs and fur skins, undressed Free 190 
7 Seaweeds not further manufactured than ground, 
powdered, or granulated Free - 
Tat le 2 - List of Fish and Fish Products on Which [ expected to substitute for pink salmon 
the Un - wise ane sepa | Spawning areas flooded out by a power 
Tor 1er Suntries _ . » . . 
perenne eal ice hate 2a ee ee = company's diversion dam constructed in 
ier | | 1960 on Seton Creek. Land for the proj- 
= | | ect has been made available by the power 
st | | company. It is estimated that a minimum 
| | of 10,000 pink salmon can spawn success- 
Fish fully in the area with at least double the 
Fis | | rate of production from spawning in the 
h oils a natural stream below the power dam. 
in A and cod- 
IP TER eS Sees ee en ed Operations of the Seton Creek spawn- 
ing channel will be carefully controlled 
INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON and recorded as to cost and efficiency 
FISHERIES COMMISSION oo ; : 
that comparisons can be made with the 
ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING AREA operations of the new Pitt River experi- 
FOR SALMON DEVELOPED: mental hatchery scheduled for comple- 
\ new development in the study of tion in August of this year. 
ficial measures for producing salm- 
is being undertaken by the Interna- Experimental spawning areas under 
11 Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- investigation by the Canadian Department 
mission, An artificial spawning chan- of Fisheries and the Commission since 
3,000 feet long and 20 feet wide is | 1953 have proven to be very effective in 
now being constructed by the Commis- | increasing salmon fry production and the 
sion adjacent to Seton Creek near Lillo- | costofoperation appears to be considera- 
yet, British Columbia. The channel is bly less than for the standard type hatchery. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 

TO BE ABLE TO FORECAST BEST 
FISHING AREAS IS AIM OF EUROPEAN 
OCEANOGRAPHIC-DATA 

GATHERING SURVEY: 





Two marine research vessels sailed 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, earlyin June 
1960 bound for the Faroes for a week- 
1 rendezvous with seven similar ves- 


tor 








erm 
sea science ex- 
The expedition is to survey 

the two-hundred-or-so mile 


seis an international! 
pedition. 
wide sub- 


marine ridge between Faroe Islands and 


Iceland. 
Leader of the expedition is head of 
the drographic section of the Marine 


Aberdeen. He sailed 


research vessel 


Torry 


iboratory's 


Laboratory, 
ie L 
Explorer, which 


Aberdeen b tne 


on tli 


was accompanied from 
Royal 


Research ship 


Discover 
to bottom survey’ 
sea ridge by scien- 


aboard the in- 


A > == , ' 
1 three-week top 


was planned oT tne 





tlStS an 
ternat 


doceanographers 


ional fleet of nine research vessels 


rom Russia, Iceland, Norway, Germany, 
England ind scot | 


This is the biggest effort of its kind to 





be stagedin the terests of commercial 
fisheries from a scientific perspective. 


The hydrographers and oceanogra- 


phers will measure the surface, mid- 
water, and bottom currents as well as 
internal waves flowing over the ridge 
which is a natural barrier between th 
Arctic l Atlantic oceans. 

The wil gather samples of theflora 
and fauna in the overspill and try t 
photograph the sea bottom, which is 
8,528 feet at the deepest point. 


The survey is important to all Euro- 
pean fishing nations because the cold 
heavy water o1 is believed to 
have great effects on sea fishing in 
Northwest Europe. 


1 the ridge 


The scientists will also measure the 
cold water overspill to test the theory 


that cold-water currents undermine the 
warmer waters of the Atlantic, pushing 
the warmer water nearer to the surface 
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| national Geophysical Year. (The Fis 
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and the fish food and consequently the 
fish with it. 


If the theory about the effect of cold 
currents is correct, it may be possible for 
the ''experts'' to forecast as muchas three 
years ahead where the best fishing will be. 


"We hope to be able to get closer to the 
answer of the problematical fluctuation 
of fish breeding," said the leader of the 
expedition. 


The expedition, which took many months 
to prepare, is a corollary of the polar 
front survey investigations of the Inter- 


hing 


| News, June 3, 1960.) 





TERRITORIAL WATERS 


BRITISH-NORWEGIAN TALKS MAY 
YIELD COMPROMISE ON 
FISHING LIMITS: 


It was learned in Oslo on May 29, 1960, 
that the possibility of a "six plus six" 
(six miles territorial waters and an ad- 
ditional six miles for exclusive fishing 
limits) agreement among the Atlantic na- 
as raised during the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian discussions on fishing limits. 
Foreign trawlers might, however, be 
allowed within the outer six- 
mile bel a ten-year transition 


period, 





tions w 


os 1 
to fisn 
4 


during 


This agreement, it is felt, would rep- 
resent a compromise between the clash- 
ing Norwegian inshore and deep-sea fish- 


I 
interests. It 


ing would also be in line 
with the Anglo-Danish arrangement for 
the Faroe Islands, 


The exploratory discussions which 
took place between British and Norwe- 
n representatives was followed by an 
communique which merely stated 
that there had been "a free and frank ex- 
change of opinions." It added that there 
was hope of further talks at a later date. 


fia ] 
OlliCldal 


Norway's intention to extend her fish- 
ing limits from 4 to 12 miles had been 
known by the British Government for a 
long time, and it became a reality after 

| the failure of the recent Law of the Sea 
| Conference at Geneva. 


getting a settlement with Norway as well 


| 
| 
| It means that Britain is now faced with 
as ending the dispute with Iceland. 
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Neither Norway nor Iceland is ina 
position to act promptly, and in Norway 
the industry is divided on the subject. 
The distant-water trawling faction in 
Norway is against the proposal because 
t is facing increasing prohibitions in 
‘oreign grounds. It is the inshore in- 
mostly confined to the north, 


lustry, 





which is demanding a 12-mile limit to 
; Ne 
preserve its grounds from ‘foreignin- | 


'' (The Fishing 


ee ie 


isions. News, June 3, 


iy 
ce) 
= 


SH OIL EXPORTS 
1959, Angola's exports of fish oil 
JUU metric tons as 
ared with 8,500 tons in 1958. Most 
ports were to West Germany. From 
ir Angola's stocks of fish oil 
1 few hundred tons. (U.S. For- 
cultural Service Report, Leo 
é April 15, 1960.) 
Austria 
NI IMPORTS, 1958 AND1959: 





imports of nonedible 


é ils decreased from 769.8 met- 
S 58 to 551.0 metric tons in 
Yo marine oils were imported 
nited States 1 either 1958 or 
tte a Fore 
€ i V enna 
I rts of Nonec 











refined in 


Marine oils, crude and 
ts of more than one liter, under Aus- 
Import Customs Tariff Code 15.04 

be imported free of duty. Liber- 

zation of imports of fats and oils from 
1e dollar area extends to all duty-free 
s. Thus, the nonexistent imports 


ems 


Dm Can 
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from the dollar area are not the result 
of Government restrictions. 


~SAYYo- 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


MARINE-OIL IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS, 1958 and 1959: 

In 1959, Belgium-Luxembourg im- 
ported 17,906 metric tons of raw and 
refined marine oils--down about 2.3 per- 
cent from 1958. These exports came 
principally from Japan (8,713 metric tons 
in 1959 and 10,390 tons in 1958) and from 
the Netherlands (4,594 tons in 1959 and 
3,959 tons in 1958), 





Exports, on the other hand, amounted 
to 783 tons in 1959 and 587 tons in 1958, 
shipped mainly to the Netherlands, West- 
ern Germany, and France. (U.S. For- 
eign Agricultural Service Report, Brus- 
sels, April 27, 1960.) 


Brazil 


FISHING INDUSTRY IN STATE OF 
SAO PAULO DEVELOPING RAPIDLY: 
The Santos Fish Depot, constructed and owned by the Bra~ 
ilian Government, has been operating on a commercial scale 
> 1959, producing 100 metric tons of ice daily 
to 450 tons of fish, The Sao Paulo State Gov- 
1960 was taking steps to purchase the depot 
t al Government in 1961 (lease expires March 
1961). > decision to purchase the depot indicates the in- 
terest of the State Government in developing fishing opera 
tions off the coast of Sao Paulo and increasing existing stor- 
capacity, In this respect, the Santos Fish Depot is an 
ortant of ice~making and fish~storage 
put up by the Sao Paulo State Gov- 













fron 








age 
in 













facilities wh 
ernment al 





zy the coast. 


At Ubatuba, a fish depot with capacity to produce 10 tons 
of ice daily and store up to 10 tons of fish is already opera- 
ting. At Sao Sebastiao, a depot (to be completed in 1961) is 
being built t j tons of ice daily and store 20 tons 
of fish. away, at Ilha Bela, an ice~making plant 
with capacity for 100 tons of ice daily, is under construction, 
South of Santos, at Itanhaem, is a small depot producing four 
tons of ice daily and storing up to 10 tons of fish, while fur- 
ther south along the coast, at Iguape and Registro, two twin 
depots, each to produce four tons of ice daily and accommo=- 
date up to 10 tons of fish, were due to go into operation in 
June, In addition, when construction of the projected Centro 
de Abastecimento (Supply Center) near Sao Paulo is com- 
pleted in 1962, facilities for making 100 tons of ice daily 
and storing up to 5,000 tons of fish will then become avail- 
able. 





In 1959 the State Government established the fishery biol- 
ogy service at Santos to study aquatic animals, A research 
staff from the Oceanographic Institute, the University of 
Sao Paulo, and the Secretariat of Agriculture, with the as- 
sistance of a techinician from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), set up a laboratory in the Santos Fish De- 
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Brazil (Contd.): In 1957 the United States was the principal buyer of Cana- 
da’s marine oils, But in 1958 and 1959 the United States has 
received a smaller proportion of Canada’s marine~oil ex- 
ports each year. Importation of cod-liver oil is the exception 
since exports of that product to the United States have in- 
creased steadily. 


pot and are looking into the abundance of fish and classifying 
the species in Brazilian waters, the effect of fishing on natu~ 
ral stocks to determine the most effective methods of fishing 
without endangering the supply, and charting and plotting of 
currents and tides, 





Table 2 - Canada’s Exports of Marine Oils by Type and 


Of importance to the local canning industry is the research Country of Destination, 1957-1959 
work carried out jointly by the Sao Paulo and Federal Gov- 














ernments on the canning of ‘‘manjuba’’ (sand smelts) at a tnast 5 5 
pilot plant at Registro, Type and Destination 1960 ae ih 
The Sao Paulo State Government is concerned about the «+. (imperial Gallons)..... 








primitive methods of commercial deep-sea fishing off the 


‘ d=li oi 
State coast. Aside from the Japanese~owned fishery com- | Gop liver ofl, 





pany that operates modern trawlers and fishing equipment, harmaceutical 
practically all fishermen work on vessels 20 or more years crude and sun rotted; 
old, and use obsolete and primitive gear. In an effort to re- United Kingdom..... 103,706 96,974 29 425 


new the existing fishing fleets and render their operation U 
more effective, the State Government is considering financ- nited Sta 


| 675,456 443 893 571,585 

} : = 
ing the purchase of modern vessels and equipment, at a total | Other Countries,.... 

| 

| 











yf 


& 


lerring oil, industrial: 





270 | - 540| 
outlay of 300 million cruzeiros (about US$1.6 million), the 
United States Consul at Sao Paulo reported on May 31, 1960. a aes walk, wie 779 ,A32 540,867 601,550} 

j 


United Kingdom ..... | 2,217,372 
Netneriands ..ccceces 
United States ......2. 


West Germany .....- 


298,666 - 
| | 
| } | 
| 9 
i | | 
| 
} 


| 

27 ssc 200 
} 

| 


58,769 


Canada 146,975 


162,837 - 








MARINE OIL PRODUCTION, 
FOREIGN TRADE, AND 
CONSUMPTION, 1959: 


Production: Marine~oil production in Canada from 


TOM vccsees eee Ree 


739,236 20,100 


| 
[= | 
| 
| 
| 





Whale oil: | 


United Kingdom ..... | 189,817 








262,888 


































































1957-1959 increased steadily-~3.8 million Imperial gallons Netherlands .....ee- 98,137 - | - 
in 1957; 5.5 million gallons in 1958; 6.0 million gallons in | ae - - j 120} 
1959. Herring oil on the west coast and cod oil on the east United States ...ceee | 66,020 7.290 193,312 | 
coast were responsible for the increase in output from 1958 oa | - } 
to 1959 Bt. fare 84,870 - - | 
|| West Germany ..cee. | 60,600 - - 
Indications are that marine~oil production in 1960 will be f ——— | — — 
lower due to the tie-up of Canada’s west coast herring fish- Total ccccccccce | 400444 350,178 194,032 
ing fleet because of low ex~vessel prices. || | 
| | 
Early in 1960, storage facilities for byproducts were taxed | Fish oils, other: | 
to the limit, This, plus low-priced competition from Peru, ge i - 400 Ox 
forced closure of the herring fishery after Christmas 1959, | United States .....0- 511 4,67 33,347 
|| Other Countries...+. | 8 2 
| i 
Table 1 - Canada’s Production of Marine Oils, 1957-195 in| | ? eee a 
: on eekl| ‘TM vacneseces..f) - 5,078 | 33,417 
iL | 
Type | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 . ee wei 
ed | | Canada Total..... }3,702,511 1,635,359 849,099 
| 4 
. » » » Aimmerial Gallons 1/)... .|| | a ari 3 
Atlantic: | | Total marine-oil ex- 
Codoil......+--. | 945,923] 620,224 | 923,323]| } to United i ee 
HORSES CO ccccsece | na. na. | 107,90( | Alaska .. 800, 756 536,25¢ 818,407 
Other (seal, etc.) .... | 453,99 785,185 112,84 


Imports: Canadian marine~oil imports continue to fluc- 
’ tuate. Imports amounted to 0.4 million Imperial gallons in 
| 1,644,06¢ 1957, increased to 1.4 million gallons in 1958, and fell sharp- 
ly to 0.7 gallons in 1959. 





TOU s cuevccetes 1,299,319 


| 
- 
| 1,405,409 
4 








} 
| 
~ 
| 
| 
| i 

British Columbia: = Some cod~liver oil imported by Canada came from the 
EMETING OF cccacces | 4074 »304 | 4,127,761 2,180,510] United States, but those imports dropped from 537 gallons in 
1957, to 11 gallons in 1958, and to an insignificant amount in 
| 1959. The United Kingdom was Canada’s principal supplier 

o” cod-liver oil during the 1957-59 period. 








Canada Total ...... 


6,045,623 | 5,533,170 














n.a. - Not available. 
1/One Imperial gallon equals 1.2009 United States gallons. || Imports of whale and sperm oil from the United States 
<4 = 7 | have steadily increased from 1,118 gallons in 1957, to10,119 
gallons in 1958, and to 19,783 gallons in 1959, On the other 
Canadiar. marine oils have enjoyed an export | hand, both the United Kingdom and Norway have been shipping 





boom over the past three years~~climbing from 0.8 million less whale and sperm oil to Canada The bulk of the other 
Imperial gallons in 1957, to 1.6 million gallons in 1958, toa fish oils were imported from the United States. 

new peak of 3,7 million gallons in 1959, Decreasing demand 
at home has caused Canadian marine oils to seek foreign 
markets, 


Consumption; Marine oils in Canada are used principal- 
ly in margarine and shortening. But this type of use in 1959 
hit a six-year low (table 4). The use of substitutes for ma- 
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Canada (Contd.): 



























































Table 3 = Canada’s Imports of Marine Oils by Type and 
Country of Origin | 
! 
Type RC = z | 
| and Origin | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 
ie T | 
| | ‘ - {Imperial Gallons)....4J | 
\Cod-liver oil: | 
1ited Kingdom eccce | 218,698 225,883 96,454] | 
lodland .ceses eee - 1,087 e 
NOPWAY cccccce vee 7,355 4,100 | 25,040) | 
etherlands ....... 3,074 7 ie - 
ted States - 11 | 537 
— be. . 
29,12 231,081 | 22,081| 
- = sis | 
18,267 25,178 | 21,311 
7158 9,570 oa 
states 379,852 1,375,162 | 280, 56 3 | 
tal unclassified 398,87 1,409,910 | 301,87 | 
= = : 1 | 
1,169 8,203| 
3,85 15.176 
),199 1,118) 
T 
tal whale pert | 
ip Kcgtearw are" o's eue 31,0 | 21,22! 24,497 
. - — + 
al all marine oils 99,068 | 1,662,216 | 448,402 
[ Rae peo 
| otal United States... |399,6 |. 1,385,372 | 282,218 
r r j fr -garine and st ortening is 
esp p Te s de ne In margarine pro 
soyt | see ll as lard are dis 
g = tk of shortening, ani 
t 10m € 
s varnishes, and 







i 388, 000 pour ids i in 
ised e soap and 
n 1957. (Da 
8 and 1959 


in tr 
d 





for 195 


a ~ Consa's Vanneanptnns Ge Slane © il 


e4 s in ol 
Margarine an ad i Shorte ni ng, 1957 ot sh Eas | 
1959 4 1958 1957_| 

i . 37297 _ 1958 | ae 
















0,07 163,288 | 152,047 
5,061 | 16,741 | 26,377 
SG ieee * 6 ee 





ONTARIO FISH LANDINGS DOWN 
HARPLY FIRST QUARTER OF 1960: 
~The preliminary estimate of commer- 
1 fish production for the first quarter 
of 1960, by the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests, shows 827,000 pounds 
reported for the Province with a value to 
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|ter of this year. 
| 1,247,000 pounds to 94,000 pounds; white 


| pounds to less than 1,000 pounds. 
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the fishermen of C$115,000. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 71 percent from the 
2,891,000 pounds reported for the first 
quarter of 1959. 


The drop in Lake Erie commercial 
landings, resulting from a late start in 
March, accounted almost entirely for 
this decrease. Production of all species 


| was down from 1,994,000 pounds for the 
| first three months of 1959 to 177,000 
| pounds worth C$23,000 for the first quar- 


Perch was down from 


bass from 283,000 pounds to 4,000 pounds; 
sheepshead, from 178,000 pounds to 8,000 
pounds; and yellow pickerel from 183,000 
Smelt 
production increased slightly to 71,000 
pounds, 


Not included in the January-March 
1960 production of commercially-li- 


censed fishery operations, experimental 


trawling gear operated by the commer- 
cial fishermen landed an additional 
547,000 pounds of smelt from Lake Erie. 


Production reported for the northern 
inland waters dropped 6 percent to 
423,000 pounds valued at C$50,000 to the 
fisherman. Yellow pickerel was down 
from 112,000 pounds to 94,000 pounds; 
whitefish from 70,000 pounds to 49,000 
pounds; and northern pike from 103,000 
pounds to 92,000 pounds. 


Lake Ontario landings fell from 288,000 
| pounds to 116,000 pounds, valued at 
C$23,000. Carp dropped 77 percent to 
48 000 pounds; and whitefish decreased 
| from 24,000 pounds to 13,000 pounds. 
| Y — “o bays rel landings gained slightly 
lto 2 ) pounds. 


In Lake Superior over-all production 
| decreased nearly 50 percent to 47,000 
panes, Of this 31,000 pounds was her- 
| 


ring; 8,000 pounds yellow pickerel; and 
less than 1,000 pounds lake trout. 
Production in other areas was: South- 


ern inland waters 35,000 pounds; North 

Channel 13,000 pounds, and Lake Huron 
2,000 pounds; no production was reported 
for Georgian Bay, the United States Con- 
sul in Toronto reported on June 21, 1960. 
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Canada (Contd.): understood that the locations recom- 
mended as feasible are: Mutual, Galle 
PROGRESS IN OYSTER (east and west), Trincomalee, Jaffna, 
REHABILITATION ON EAST COAST: Kalpitiya, Negombo (two ports), Point 
With regard to the problems which | Pedro, Mannar, Puttalam, Beruwela, 
} 





have beset the oyster industry in the Tangalle, Hambantota, Arippu, Batticales, 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, in par- and Chilaw. 
ticular the epidemic disease which by 


the end of 1958 had ravaged almost all Much emphasis was laid on the de- 

the main oyster areas in New Bruns- | velopment of the fishery industry in the 
wick and Nova Scotia, good progress | Ten Year Plan which incorporated the 
was reported at the final session of the recommendations of another Japanese 
Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries | team's report made in 1958. Construction 


Committee, early in May 1960 inOttawa. | of ports and shelters are a primary con- 
comitant to the introduction of the large 


In 1959, test lots of oysters indicated number of mechanized fishing craft rec- 
no further spread of the mortality. ommended, but implementation will be 
Slow because of financial limitations. 
The Canadian Department of Fisher- (United States Embassy, Colombo, June 3, 
ies 1959 transplant of disease-resistant 1960.) 


oysters from Prince Edward Island pro- 

ceeded as planned. A total of 3,200 bar- 

rels of the disease-resistant oysters 

were transplanted in New Brunswick and 

Nova Scotia, and it is expected that the Chile 


111 program of transplanting 10,0 





0Obar 
rels will be completed this year. In all FISHING INDUSTRY GRANTED 
areas examined, the transplanted oys- SPECIAL CONCESSIONS: 








ters suffered only normal mortality or The Chilean President (Decree Law No. 266 of 
ess, and continuing good growth was March 31, 1960) authorized special concessions and 
iemonstrated exemptions for individuals or companies engaged 
. in any phase of the fishery industries. The decree 
law was published in Diario Oficial 24,613, April6, 
The Department is intensifying its 1960, and became effective with publication. Con- 
efforts to develop a method of raisin: cessions and exemptions granted under this de- & 
: cree-law may not extend beyond December 31, 1973. 
seea oysters to stabiiize tne nausti 
In this project, 40,000 cement-coated The decree law applies only to those legal enti- 
egg-case fillers were suspended in va- ties or individuals exclusively engaged in one or 
rious Maritime areas. Growth was ex- more of the following: (1) extraction, fishing or 
esr “ a. aoe y marine resources; (2) freezing, conser- 
eee ee ree vee nul hated atrndgtnacaPhas i >laboration or transformation of marine 
oyster spat. | ts seed-farming wo resources; (3) construction or repair of industrial 
a mechanical digger using an escalator or commercial fishing boats. 
pi ciple whic laa DeE teste ] f r on ¢ 
. Time devoted to construction and manufacture 
Ciams A MOM" ed tor oyster work, of equipment, accessories, and materials for own 
was used successfully. use will be considered as within these activities. 
a Concessions and exemptions authorized to enti- 
c ties or individuals engaged in one or more of those 
ree! activities are 
Sree 
Ceylon (1) A 90-percent reduction in taxes on profits 
and earnings including dividends distributed to 
-ADAarmeE wr oe _ es | stockholders or partners. Personal Tax (Global 
JAPANESE ENGINEERS REPORT Complementario) or additional tax on such income 
ON FISHING PORTS: will be reduced to one-tenth, i.e. by 90 percent. 
The team of Japanese harbor engi- ; ; 
neers who visited Cevlon in Februar (2) A 90-percent reduction in real estate tax 


and all taxes, contributions, surcharges, duties or 
charges levied on land, buildings, constructions, 
of Ceylon, has completed its report on | installations, and expansions destined for the di- 
the potential development of a network 
of small fishing ports in that country. 
The report is not yet available, but it is 


1960 at the request of the Government 


rect use of one or more of such activities. The 
same concession is applicable to construction con- 
| tracts, approval of plans, and to permits relative 
| to those activities, and to rental, grant, or use of 
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Chile (Contd.): 


ate land, beaches, shore land, and water area or 
1 floor. 





(3) Exemption from all taxes effecting distribu- 
tion, sale, or purchase of: (a) fresh, frozen or 
anned fish, whales, shellfish, crustacean, and 
ther marine resources except oysters, lobsters, 

3 and sea urchins; (b) fish meal, whale meat 
and fish oil. 





ana bones 





(4) Exemption from tax established by Law No. 
of purchase contracts covering the fol- 
wing: marine motors and cargo hoists; fuel and 
ls; machinery, spare parts and accessories; 
i-storage plant equipment and machinery, spare 
-ts and accessories; freon gas; cold-storage units 
»xhibition and sale of seafoods; tin plate and con- 


r ) 











ers; sheets and other steel products for use in 
truction or repair of fishing boats; nets, string, 
r other ropes; cables, flexible or rigid, gal- 


+ nd na‘ ta+ 
anc lpatl 


yn and fishing equip- 













npt ios'' tax 
S yn c 1 l uction, re- 
ents , manufacture of 
‘ for i water and elec- 
ower for acti ies. 





stamp tax on publ 

















é tive to formation, modification, reor- 
apital inc 3e Or expansion of com- 
S engage engage in one or more of the 
ed activities related to the fisheries industry. 
To « ssify as a capital increase rather than 
fferences in value derived from damage 
i indemnization in cases of shipwreck, dis- 
ter, or other risks, loss, abandonment, boarding 
p e, or through transfer of goods, pro- 





funds are invested within three years in 
vation, repair, or expansion of the industry. 


s} 





3) Exemption of fishing boats from cabotage 
i taxes, lighthouse and buoy contributions, 
ther maritime fees applicable to them. Fish- 


“Od 
au 


cts and boats will be granted special tar- 
no more than 50 percent of exist- 
on port charges, docking, use of wharves, 
reezing plants, radio equipment, and naval aids. 





ich will be 


rates 


9) Profits withdrawn from a business subject 
third or fourth category income tax (Clause 12, 

Article 48 b of Income Tax Law) and invested in 

e or more of the specified fisheries activities 

be excluded for the purpose of Personal In- 

ne or Additional Tax. However, should these 
withdrawn before five years from date of 

hey will become subject to tax. 


ve 


italization 


(10) Exemption from import duties, statistics, 
orem, storage, and all taxes and charges 
i consular fees and any other contribution, de- 
posit or guarantee on the following imports: fish- 
ng boats of over 10 tons; machinery for exclu- 
ve use of fisheries industry; nets; completely 
equipped refrigerator boats, cars or trucks; ma- 


ad val 


Ss 


Law 12, 120 of September 7, 1956, published Diario Oficial 23,586 of 
October 30, 1956, established a tax on purchase sale and barter ex 
hange of certain products. The amount of the tax varies with the 
various articles specified in the law 
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rine motors and winches; and equipment parts and 
accessories for fisheries industry. 


(11) The same exemptions will be granted the 
following imported products if authorized by the 
Foreign Exchange Commission on basis of a rec- 
ommendation from the Direccion General de Pro- 
duccion Agraria y Pesquera and a statement from 
the Ministry of Economy which certifies that the 
merchandise is not produced in the country in ade- 
quate quantity, and quality at reasonable prices: 
all types of petroleum, combustibles and lubricants 
for fisheries industry; equipment, machinery, and 
units for freezing plants, parts, and accessories; 
special refrigerator equipment, machines, and 
units for exhibition and sale of frozen seafoods; 
tin plate with protective varnish coating, printed 
or not, for use in export of fish products; tackle, 
strings, and ropes of natural or synthetic fiber, 
cables, flexible and rigid, galvanized or not; and 
navigation and fishing aids. 


To enjoy the concessions and exemptions author- 
ized by Decree Law No, 266, companies or individ- 
uals must register in the "Rol de Industrias Pes- 
queras, Anexas y Complementarias'' maintained by 
the Direccion de Produccion Agraria y Pesquera, | 
Ministry of Agriculture. Conditions and require- 
ments for registration will be established by Regu- 
lation. 


Such companies or individuals for the first 10 
years must capitalize no less than 75 percent of 
profits by investment in development of said indus- 
try, financing other related activities, or construc- 
tion of workers' housing. The ten-year period will 
begin with the first fiscal year following the grant- 
ing of the privileges, and the form and conditions 
by which this requirement must be carried out will 
be established by Regulation. 


The decree granting the privileges authorized 
by Decree Law No. 266 to an individual or compa- 
will be made a public deed and will include the 
capitalization program and modus operandi for the 
investment referred to above. 


ny 


Fishermen's cooperatives, with recommenda- 

n of Direccion General de Produccion Agraria 
Pesquera and the Departamento de Cooperativas 

de Ministerio de Economia may be granted the 

privileges authorized by this decree even though 

t dedicated to the lines of business specified, 

provided the members are engaged in these activi- 


+ 





no 
ies. 


Machinery, equipment, and materials imported 
free of duty and other charges or under contracts 
exempt from tax established by Law 12,120 may 
not be sold or transferred as to domain, use, pos- 
session or simple holding without prior authoriza- 
tion of the Direccion General de Produccion Agra- 
ria y Pesquera. Finished products, to be defined 
by regulation, may be sold without prior authoriza- 


+j 
tion. 


The President may revoke at any time the de- 
cree granting these privileges if, in his judgement, 
any act may have been executed which constituted 
an infraction of the 10-year capitalization program, 
sale or transfer of machinery equipment and ma- 
terials, or one or more of the requisites specified, 
Companies or individuals so affected must pay all 
taxes, duties, surcharges, contributions and other 
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Chile (Contd.): A United States company has brought three fishing vessels 
to Chile to conduct a training program for fishing captains 
in new methods used in locating and catching fish. The United 


charges from the date on which the exemptions States Operation Mission in Chile is participating, The Presi- 
were in force, without prejudice to the sections dent of the company has one of the boats fishing and its 
that might be applied. catches have been satisfactory in spite of bad weather. The 


training program was expected to get under way shortly. 


Decree Law No, 266 met with general approval —— 

a ; c a g ; oPE _ Chile has 29 fish~meal plants, none of which have an ade- 

and is considered by the industry to give fisheries , sunn ly 
ng ee A a é quate supply of raw fish to maintain plant production at a 

yperations in Chile a new lease on life. The con- third of plant capacity. (U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service 
cessions and tax exemptions granted by the Decree Report of April 25, 1960, and United States Embassy report 
Law, together with the loan program announce >d by of May 20 from Santiago.) 
Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion will en- 
able the various phases of the industry to round out 
its organization to permit profitable commercial 
operations. Capital has been spread thin in most 

















of the industry and the fleet, particularly, is in- E d 
adequate to support industrial plants. The 13-year cuador 
period of tax relief will permit the « ympanies and | 





individuals to weather the off-years : i up | IM PORTS AND CONSUMPTION 
their workir - capita : the ( ni ted Sti ates E mbassy | OF MARINE-ANIMAL OILS: 
oy epee eee Cal eee Sap Seer Imports: Imports of ma rine~animal 











| oils into Ecuador rose sharply from 1957 
to 1958, but declined rapidly in rt 1959, De- 
INCREASED FISH-ME AL | creased amounts of liver-oilimports from 


PRODUCTION BOOSTS EXPORTS: Norway in 1959 were mainly responsible 



















I 59 Chilean fish-me increased by 1,692 for the decline. Liver-oil imports alone, 
ween ee 5 20,200 tons ee from the United States, followed the same 
pared with 18,508 tons in 1958. | K ; 

‘ pattern, increasing in 1958 and drop- 
Chile’s Fish- Meal Production, Exports, and Consumption, | ping off in 1959 

iter 195 1958 seeT i It is expected that total imports 

peeraenaraserase> anarergra-enaesereraresas ————— a { 
err (Metric Tons)...... of fish oil, including body and liver oil, 

should increase to 35,274 pounds in 1960 
er . 7 : 
hears j 4.64 4,506 || An increase in total sperm-whale oil im- 
Domestic consumptior 13,2( 13,868 ,015 | ports isal lso anticipated--from 368 pounds 
cae ———_J in 1959 to 882 pounds in 1960. 

Ta cuador's Imports of Ma untry of Origin, 1957-1959 = 

Comn »dity and C tr | oo 7S ee 19582/ = 19573/ 

Kom | US$ | ~Pounds US$ 
Cod-~ or Shark-Liver Oil | 

MOG ce es oc cu cceecns 4,015 | 566 | 3,137 1, 627 

ee ee 3,999 | 681 12, 82 2,595 

WC wets dec ewes eeeves 220 | 35 220 | 37 

NE tide Ole aon bo a rblecate Rm oe 25, 146 3,768 62,214 | 9,051 | 37,771 5, 877 

CO a | } 2 3 | - - 


PO ee ee ee ee 
Sr: rer err 
Sperm-Whale Oil: 


[10,336 | $3, 554 | 3/10, 136 | 














West Germany weed eibhee ee ewe 376 | 496 197 
Nn i a st — See ae 
nee : sa : 47s {496197 
ee oe a _10, 814 450 | 10, 333 | 
y Rev vised. meh | 
2, Pre ote inary . 
3, Includes body and liver oil. 
Note: Values converted at rate of 15.00 mcres coual US$1,. 
eer bias Seer tie ae ence a cee oe re Consumption: The consumption of fish 
seca of a decrease € 2 at yme (13,868 ns were ss 
consun 158 as against 13,200 tons in 1959), the oil (about 51,000 pounds in 1959), in- 
My hn he erecscubtar acer, muperte te 1889 increased cluding body and liver oil, in Ecuador is 


maintaining a fairly steady level, witha 
maximum fluctuation of about 4,000 pounds 
during the period 1958 through 1960. 
Sperm-whale oil consumption decreased 


1959. Exports for calendar year 1958 to the United States 
(the best cust 







for Chile's fish meal) were 2,101 tons, 
t mnths of 1959 exports total ed 

59 exports to the United 

siderably greater than 1958, Exports to 

d 1,508 tons in 1958 as compared to 


while during 
2,193 tons, Th 
States wi > 
West Germany t 





2,360 metric tons--from 4,640 tons in 1958 to 7,000 tons in 
| 
| 
| 








1,757 tors for y the first eight months of 1959, Holland from 1958 to 1959, but a partial recovery 
in 1959 also became an important outlet for Chilean fish meal.| jg anticipated in 1960. (U. S. Foreign 
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Ecuador (Contd.): 





~ Table - 


2 - Ecuador's Consumption of 











TUNA FISH 





Marine -Animal Oi ils, 1958-1960 _ me 

ee Seo te | 19604) | 19592/ L19 19583/| 

; . (Pounds) . 
We C6. ania w hoe) a 48, 501. 50, 706 "46, 297] 
Sperm whale oil 5 | 882 | 441 1’ 433 
l 22-2 | 50,706 | 51,147 | 47,730) 
g/Prelimi | 

. sed wi 1 

(2/4 90 a anc iver ¢ ue « ' eat to eee 

ul Report, Quito, 





French West Africa 


ING SEASON 1959/60 


IS wi TH RECORD LANDINGS: 





West Afr n (Senegal) 1 
g seas beg 
itl e 
I Ss exce ons 
4 € 8s 











idustry have been draw- 





nned tuna production 
ornia’’ type factory, 
- had its inau 








sed the 









ation of a to sti udy th 
a large capacity the utili 
eezing fa lities, and t sh trade in general. 
1 also decided to create a Commission to deal 
4 r atters relating to fisheries, tr: RwAng: tuna 
»ved native fishing equipment, the creation 


sheries, and the c 


i ommercialization of 
anned pr ducts. 





apid growth of the tuna industry in Dakar is re- 
l annual tonnage increase, In the 1954/55 
season only 400 tons were landed. This amount increased 








) tons in 1 56, to 7,000 tons in 1956/57, 11,000 
, 12,000 tons in 1958/59, 


7,500 tons for the past season, 


1957/58 
f 


a total of 1 





and jumped sharp- 
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The number of tuna clippers rose from 5 in the 1954/55 
season to the present figure of 57. However, it should be 
noted that the clippers were carefully chosen for the task 
before being permitted to start in the fishery. This would 
account for the successful 1959/60 season despite unfavor~- 
able weather conditions. Also, the Senegalese Government 
reportedly made a great effort at restricting the number of 
boats coming here from France after the bad experience of 
the 1957/58 season. At that time, over 90 clippers came 
aad flooded the French market with tuna, and much could 
not be sold, 


The price of whole tuna rose from about US$128.64 per 
short ton to about US$169.10 a ton landed in Dakar during 
the 1959/60 season. However, the top price of $212.20 a 
ton was reached in the 1957/58 season, the United States 
Consulate in Dakar reported on May 12, 1960. 





German Federal Republic 


FISH-ME 
DESPITE 
West Germany’s production of fish meal increased 
13,000 metric tons in 1959. Production of fish meal (made 
mostly from sand launce) was up 11,000 tons and herring 


AL PRODUCTION UP 
HEAVY IMPORTS: 








meal up 3,000 tons, Cod meal, however, was down 1,000 
tons 
In 1959, sea and coastal waters yielded 156,000 tons of 


fish as raw material to 22 plants for the production of fish 
meal and oil--43,500 tons more than in 1958, Sand launce 
‘‘sanspierling’’) and herring comprised the bulk of the raw 
naterial, Whole fish, however, accounted for only 37 per~ 
cent of the raw material in 1959; fish waste was the princi- 
pal source of supply for fish-meal factories, Sand-launce 
pr du acti on (cau ight ly for reduction purposes) rose from 












































1958 to 58, 842 tons in 1959. Since the sand- 
arise steactiittlinmaciiaiitichia 1 
Table 1 - German Federal Republic’ Fish Meal | 
Pre roduc tion, Type and Quantity, 1958-1959 

_———— . = 
Quantity | 
Type ' 
1959 | 1958 | 
— 
(1,000 Metric Tons)... | 
| | 

on MN. bi6e Cle ae 15 | 16 
Herring ge PEE ES. &: 21 | 18 | 
iit OO bo zt eee 53 | 42 | 
ptr er SRE . cick times | 4 | 4 | 
i v } 
Total .orcsccoses a a L AaBeat_. Bute’ 

{Including West Berlin, Saarland included since July 1959. 

2 Re quirements: | 
| Minimum (%) Maxi imum zim | 
Protein Ca Phosphate at | 


ding production from shrim 


| Cod meal ....+++- i8 3 
| Herring meal . 55 8 12 8 
| Fish meal 1S . s 
| 


ble 2 - German Federal Rey bie Supply end Distribution 

















of Fish Meal 
1959 | 1958 | 
. (1,000 Metric Tons). | 
Stocks beginning of year ....... 2 1 | 
ProGguclOh . ccc ccc vccsevens | 93 | 80 | 
im ports ete webs Core © obieule' ols } 156 | 133 | 
. 7 | 
Total supply .......- | 251 2 214 | 
GME 6 «ak.» 6 64% ae * yet ye: 8 4 
Domestic consumption ........ | 237 208 
jStocks end of { year . es eM : a 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


launce season occurs at the time when raw material from 
other sources is scarce, it helps to level off season fluc- 
tuations in the fish~meal industry, 


In addition to fish meal, the same factories produced 
19,002 tons of fish body and liver oils in 1958 and 24,325 
tons in 1959, 


During 1959 the fish~meal market was dominated by 
large and cheap imports from Peru; in fact, three-fifths of 
the imports were Peruvian, This abundant supply caused 
a sharp decline in prices which continued from May of 
1959 into March 1960, (U.S. Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice Report of April 14, 1960, from Bonn.) 


KNOT FREE TRAWL 
IN PRODUCTION: 

A firm in Bremerhaven, West Ger- 
many, has begun production of aknotless 


NET 





ocean fish trawl net. The Director of 
the German Institute for Gear Research 


in Hamburg had good experience with 
the trawl when it was tested on the re- 
search vessel Anton Dohrn during atrip 





to the Barents Sea. 

The factory began its experiments in 
the manufacture of a knotless trawl in 
1955. While the Japanese machinery 
for producing knotless gear has notbeen 
able to guarantee uniform mesh widths, 
the German firm has succeeded in mas- 
tering this problem. It adapted a ma- 
chine now used for the manufacture of 


uphol lstery materia 

id threads together 
curtal pro-~ 
trawl 
ethod already 
to the . 


rts, 
or pra 


manner 


snl 
lait 


same 


curtains, 
etc., to 
in the 
duce a knotless 
hours. The m 
patented, accordi report in 
Fiskaren, a Norwegian fishery trade 
periodical f June 8, 1960. 


p 


as ns to 


fish in only three 


has been 


Or 





Guatemala 

JAPANESE FISHING COMPANY TO 

TRAWL FOR SHRIMP IN 

JOINT VENTURE: = 
A Japanese fishing company is to 


trawl for shrimp in partnership with 
interests in Guatemala. The shrimp re- 
sources of Central America are said to 


be the world's richest, and Mexico to 
the north and Panama to the south are 
noted for their shrimp fisheries. In the 
past 2 or 3 years the shrimp resources 
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| off these two countries have been de- 
clining, and the shrimp fishing vessels 

| of the Central American coast are con- 

| gregating on the east coast of Guatemala, 


At present Guatemala does not have 
any large-scale fishery facilities, but it 
has been found that the coast around San 

| Jose has possibilities as a rich shrimp 
ground. The Japanese company is send- 
ing the chief of its planning section to 
Guatemala to prepare for entering this 
beans pry fishery. The company will 
complete business arrangements by the 
aatwabae of the shrimp fishing season 
in November and will send one of its 
trawlers for experimental fishing. Of 
the Japanese company's eight medium- 


size trawlers, two are oil-burning steam- 
boats. These boats are unable to com- 
pete in the East China Sea grounds with 


modern Diesel boats, and the company 
sees the Guatemala venture as a way of 
using them. The company is S planning on 
es about 800 million yen 
ion) annually 


STOSS Sal 


(U 


of 


$$2.2 mill 
On the San Jose coast of Guatemala 
white shrimp are found in shallow waters, 

while brown shrimp are taken in waters 











about 20 fathoms deep. The shrimp are 
frozen and shipped to the United States. 
(The Suisan Keizai, May 22, 1960.) 
Iceland 
FISHE eee. TRENDS, 1959: 
Landi Icel f 1959 for a 
€ Ae € zne 1 € ent) t ar n 
a 4,4 € t r 195 05 € sf 
rhe whic Ided so mu 
€ or in began to fail 


»veries 













e ye W f new banks, 
€ ea re h st quarter of 1959 tr 
f 1 metric tons »ympared with 46,664 tons f 
7 L el 
wo West Gerr 
ew cea er 
crease in the ocean perch fishery, he »wever inted 
f t shift the cod fishery, Rec ord i pri ces were re- 
eived for jing iced fish, mostly « ‘od, in Hull and Grimsby, 
Engl i 





there was some increase in the amount of her- 
ring lan ff the south coast, the quality of the herring was 
not up to that of the preceding year’s. Contracts for salted 


| 

| 

| 
soutl vast herring deliveries to Eastern Europe were not 
as great as for the preceding year. In September and Octo~ 
ber the herring catch was generally very poor and the quality 


low. 


Then in early November there was a large run of her~ 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


meal prices as a result of large exports of Peruvian and 
West African meal, There was a backup of Icelandic sales 
in the United States of frozen fish blocks and fillets com- 
mencing in the fall of 1959. This has resulted in a smaller 
part of the frozen pack being prepared for the United States 
market, 


Foreign Trade: The largest item in Icelandic exports 
to the Soviet Union consisted of frozen fish fillets: in 1959 








6, 6UL 
he 1957-59 protocol of the Soviet Trade Agreement called 
32,000 metric tons of fish fillets, 
exporters reduced this amount tentatively to 26,000 metric 
The extraordinarily good catch led to subsequent ef- 

rts, partly successful, to have the amount under contract 


reased, 





est buyer of salted herring during 19 
8 out of total exports amounting to 296 metric tons, 
~hases of salted herring were about the same as 
zy 1958, 12,177 metric tons out of total exp 
2 of the p l 








rts 





71 sterea 
Whereas 









ncipal decline 























an ports) 





elandic 


. The value 
1 rose fron 

0) in 1958 t 
with 
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metric tons compared with 25,416 metric tons in 1958. 


Early in 1959 Icelandic 


The Soviet Union turned out to be by far the larg- 
99, taking 12,384 metric | 


of 30,523 | 
in ex= 
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Growing consumption in the United States of Icelandic fish 
fillet blocks and frozen fillets played a large part in in- 
creasing exports. Last year’s cut in the United States tariff 
on frozen fish blocks of almost 50 percent undoubtedly played 
| a role in increasing these exports during the latter half of 
| 1959, Exports of fish fillets to the United States rose from 
| 18,191 metric tons in 1958 to 21,727 metric tons in 1959, 
which is reported to be a record, On the other hand, the 
| United States dropped off sharply as an importer of Icelandic 
| salted herring having purchased 366 metric tons from Ice- 
land in 1958, but only 22 metric tons in 1959, The value of 
United States imports of cod-liver oil rose from 3,5 mil- 
| lion kronur (US$215,250) in 1958 to 4.2 million kronur 
($258,300) in 1959, Exports to the United States of frozen 
shrimp and lobster rose from 2,5 million ($153,800) in 1958 
to 3 million kronur ($184,500) in 1959, 


Other exports to the United States included canned fish, 
fish roe, and salted cod, 


Icelandic exports to West Germany dropped considerably. 

The main items of decline in exports to West Germany con 
sisted of fish meal and herring and other fish oils, items 
prominent in the carryover. Exports of fish meal to West 
Germany dropped from 26.7 million kronur ($1,642,000) in 
1958 to 7,1 million kronur ($436,000) in 1959, while ocean 
perch meal exports declined from 15.8 million ($971,700) 

| to 3,1 million kronur ($190,700). (U. S, Embassy dispatch 

| from Reykjavik, May 13, 1960.) 





| FISHERIES TRENDS, MAY 1960: 


The Icelandic winter cod-fishing sea- 
son ended in mid-May and proved to be 
very favorable in all parts of the country. 


The summer herring season was due 
to start at the end of May. On May 23, 
the management of the State herring fac- 
tories and the Fishing Vessel Owners 
Association proposed to the Minister for 
Fisheries a price for herring for reduc- 
tion of 110 kronur per 75 kilograms (a- 
bout US$35 a short ton at exchange rate 
of 38 kronur to US$1). This price is 10 
kronur under the 1959 price. The reduc- 
tion in the price of herring for reduction 
is due to the drop in herring meal prices 
by 35 to 40 percent from last year. The 
new price for the raw fish is reportedly 
greater than the processors would obtain 
for the finished product on world markets 
today. 


Sales of salted herring were good and 
advance orders total about 220,000 bar- 
rels. It is expected that the price for 
herring for salting will increase slight- 
ly over last year's. 


What was expected to be a good lob- 
ster season also began in May off the 
south coast of Iceland. 


The first two days of the whaling sea- 
son started auspiciously May 23 and 24 
with the landing of 13 whales. 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


It was reported that the Norwegians 
engaged in seal hunting off the north- 
west coast of Iceland were earning good 
money. (U. S. Embassy in Reykjavik, 
May 27, 1960.) 





ICELANDIC FREEZING PLANTS 
CORPORATION HOLDS 

ANNUAL MEETING: Abed. 2? a 

~ On 1960, the Icelandic Freez- 











On May 2! 
ing Plants Corporation, which exports 
80 percent of Iceland's frozen fish, con- 
vened its annual meeting. Proposals be- 
fore the group highlighted export policy. 


One of the most important of the 18 
proposals was to use up to 2 percent of 
the ''free on board’ value of fish ship- 
ments for developing new markets, in- 
cluding 


c 


idvertising cost. 


Another was related to the long- 
standing project to construct a storage 
and processing plant in the European 
Common Market area. This specifical- 


ig 


ly called for approval to take a foreign 
loan of US$400,000. 
\ third proposal sought authority for 


establishment of three research labora- 


tories in coastal Icelandic towns. (U.S. 
Embassy in Reykjavik, May 27, 1960.) 
atte 
me, 
tS) 
lran 
SHRIMP TRAWLERS AT 
KARACHI FOR REPAIRS: 
Seven 60-foot Iranian shrimp trawl- 
ers were reported hauled out at the 
Pakistani port of Karachi for repairs 


the latter part of May this year. These 
are shrimp trawlers that were pur- 
chased in 1959 and transported from 
the United States aboard freighters to 
the Perisian Gulf to fish for shrimp for 
a firm controlled by a New York City 
importing and distributing firm. A 
freezership also makes up part of the 
fishing and freezing operation under the 
control of the United States firm. 


The shrimp fishing and freezing fleet 


operates out of the Persian Gulf port of 
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Bandar Abbas, Iran, The shrimp fishing 
vessels, each with a three-man crew, re- 
portedly landed 1,500 metric tons of 
shrimp in 1959. (United States Embassy 
in Karachi, May 26, 1960.) 





Japan 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS TO 


THE UNITED STATES, 1958 AND 1959: 





During 1959, Japanese exports to the 
United States of all marine products (fro- 


zen and canned fish, marine oils, and 
| miscellaneous items) of 127,289 metric 


tons were valued at US$75.3 million, a 
decrease of 2.4 percent in quantity but 
an increase of 11.5 percent in value as 
compared with 1958. Frozen tuna exports 
(65,482 tons) to the United States in 1959 
were valued at about US$19.5 million, an 
increase of 5.3 percent in quantity and 
2.7 percent in value over 1958. Exports 
of all marine products were higher in 
1959 as compared with 1958, except for 
canned tuna and marine oils. 




















q Japan's Exports of Marine Products to the a 
* United States, 1958 and 1959 
— 
: | __— Quantity Value 
— 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 
- (Metric Tons). .| . (US$1,000) . 

Tuna, frozen. . . | 65,482 62,190 | 19,479 | 18,973 
Tuna, canned 9,905 | 13,727 | 10,493 | 11,754 
(Crab meat, canned 3,114 2,547 7,542 | 5,816 | 
Other canned. . . | 29,549] 19,590 | 23,839 | 15,644 
jOther fish and } 

shellfish ... 17,578| 16,465] 12,053 | 9,391 
Fish and marine | 
| animal oils, .. | 1,661} 15,893| 1,911 | 5,962 
| Total all ma- | 
| __rine products 127,289 | 130,412 | 75,317 | 67,540 
a natural 1 ] 

and cultured ..j - | - {| 11,759 | 9,047 








In addition to the marine products 
mentioned, a substantial amount of 
ural and cultured pearls was shipped to 
the United States. (U. S. Embassy in 
Tok May 1 1960.) 


n< 
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CANNED TUNA EXPORT PRICE 
NEGOTIATIONS STILL STALEMATED: 
The directors of the Export Tuna Can- 
ners' Association in June 1960 were 
given full authority to negotiate with the 
trading companies on prices and sales 
methods. They met with trading com- 
pany representatives on June 23 and at 
the meeting a spokesman for the pro- 
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Japan (Contd.): sales conditions, which had continued 

good for two years, have completel, 
ducers said that they would lower the |changed this year. (The Suisan Tsushin, 
price of white meat by 50 cents acase, | June 18, 1960.) b ogi 


t wanted to increase the price of light 
meat by 20 cents. The trading compa- 
nies' representatives met to discuss 
Ss catacpett on June 24, and the over- FROZEN TUNA TO BE TRANSSHIPPED 
whelming consensus was that the pack- TO THE UNITED STATES 
' pr -oposal is completely unreason- FROM THE PACIFIC: 





under present circumstances, A large Japanese fishing company is 
to export about 800 tons of frozen tuna to 














[hey decided to continue to press for |the United States by transshipping it from 
$1 cut in the white meat price and to the Fijian port of Suva. This is the first 
ntain the light meat price at the pres-|case of transshipment export from the 
evel. (The Suisan Tsushin, June 25, | Pacific. 
a 
The company's plan is to load about 
600 tons of frozen albacore and yellowfin 
from the current Tenyo Maru mothership 
XPORT PRICE FOR YELLOWFIN fleet operations, and about 200 tons of 
NA UNCHANGED. 0) Ago SE frozen skipjack from the land-based op- 
[he Japan Frozen Foods Export As- erations that began in May 1960 at Shamil 
tio id the E rt Tuna Freezers' Island in North Borneo, aboard the No. 
ciation held a joint yellowfin tuna 28 Banshu Maru and send it directly to 
erence on June 20, 1960, to discuss San Francisco and Astoria. The Japa- 
greed price for July. They agreed nese Fishery agency's formal permis- 
eep it at the same level as for the sion has already been secured, and the 
l-June period, with a base of US$260 Ban shu Maru was expected to arrive at 
short ton for 20- to 80-pound gilled Sox en pee as the end of June. 
utted clipper-frozen fish f.o.b. Ja- ; 
und so informed the joint sales com- The company hopes to make two or 
three similar transshipments in the fu- 
ture. If the practice becomes generalized, 
1s also decided that when a pro- it is certain that other operators will 
consigns fish to the joint sales make plans to transship to the United 
pany, designating the trading lirm States the products of tuna motherships 
s to handle it, and the designated and tuna clippers through South Pacific 
r es not make an export contract islands or ports around the Indian Ocean 
the joint sales company (for example, Singapore). 
ye free to sell the fish to another 
company. (The Suisan Tsushin, The first transshipment through Suva 
21, 1960.) ill all come out of the Japanese opera- 
; 


oie s quotas for shat and albacore 
exports from Japanese ports. (The Suisan 
Tsushin, June 27 1960.) 

-RICE FOR oe TUNA St 

XPORTS TO ITAI Ros: 


According to recent re ports, the price 


Japan for frozen tuna for export to MORE FUNDS PROPOSED FOR U.S 
has been reduced to US$270 a met- | TUNA MARKET SURVEY: 
ton c, & f. for June to August only, ‘The Japan Export Trade Promotion 
most of the Japanese trading compa- | Organization (JETPO) has at present a 
es claim that the new agreed price is | representative in Long Beach, Calif., t 


1 considerably above the actual mar- 
t price, which is said to be about $245- 


investigate and report on tuna fishing 
conditions, auction prices, etc. There 


egotiations with the Italians were diffi- 
lt. Informed sources point out that 


clear about trends in the United States, 


| 

$260 a ton. For this reason, all sales | are, however, many points that are not 
| 
| and there are a number of adverse con- 
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Japan (Contd.): 


ditions inthe frozen tuna export trade, so 
next year two more staff members will 
be stationed in the United States to study 
conditions in the fishery, auction prices, | 
and the activities of canners. 


Recently negotiations have been 
started with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry and other government 
ies concerned for budget support 
for this increase, and the organiza- 
tion is seeking a doubling of govern- 
ment aid from the 37.7 million yen 
(US$104,700) of the 1960 budget to 
7.6 million (US$215,000) next 
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SUMMER ALBACORE 
DROP SHARPLY AF 
~ The summer albacore fis! 
naving 
ight to a hal 
phoons nos, 3 and 4 


end of 


TUNA CATCI 
TER TY PHOC < 






was 
br 1 


Imost 
ty 
and the industry 
the season may 
Great hopes 
held for this summer's fishery, 
the poor catches the 
two years In mid-May the catches 
= ked up, "and through the first 10 di 
f June there were fairly substantial 
ania. The low water temperature 
zone on the south side of the Kuroshio 
was wider than in the average jy and 
the dense schools were dis- 
tributed around its outer boundary. 
ever, after the passage of the typhoons 
the low temperature zone became even 
more greatly extended and the schools 
scattered, with the result that all of the 
good fishing areas disappeared. 


good fishin has been al 


the effects of 


+ 
C by 


fears that the 
without 


been 


come any recovery. 
had 
ause of of 


bec: past 


Lys 


ear, 


extensively 


According to reports from vessels 
at sea, there are few boats that are 
catching as much as 5 tons a Set, and 
on the average they are getting only 
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about 1 ton from a school. Consequently 
the landings at Yaizu dropped off until 
they were only 91 metric tons on June 20, 
79 tons on the 22nd, and 63 tons on the 
23rd. 


Summer albacore landings for the sea- 
son through June 23 are estimated at a- 
round 13,000 or 14,000 tons, little more 
than 20 percent of the 60,000 tons re- 
quired by canners and freezers. If the 
as predicted, some sources 


| feel that prices as high as those of last 
year will prevail. The ex-vessel price 


20 was US$353 a short ton, put- 
ting the price back up to about the same 
level as in May. (Suisan Keizai, June 24 
ea. Se are 


, 


CARIBBEAN INVESTIGATION FINDS 
GREEN TUNA UNPREDICTABLE: 





The findings of the Caribbean cruise 
of the Japanese Fishery Agency's re- 
search vessel Shoyo Maru have recently 





been compiled, The Agency reports, 
h regard to ways of dealing with the 
meat problem in tuna, that in yel- 
correlation found was 
the fish. Above the 
pounds, there was found to 
of green meat occurrence. 
her reported that almost all 


wit 
gree! 
lowfin 
with the 
weight of 


the only 

size of 
r 220 
OO 


big-eyed tuna had green meat. 
The main points of the Shoyo Maru's 
report he research were as follows: 


In processing of yellowfin ashore it 
is held that occurrence of green meat 
can be deduced from the color of the 
raw fish, but in processing experiments 
aboard the Shoyo Maru this was found to 
impossible. Hitherto it has been said 
that green meat is likely to occur in fish 
in which the meat pigment has oxidized, 
but green meat appeared unpredictably 
in cases where the oxidation was not dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye. Fish 
weighing up to about 88 pounds were 
found to be all right, regardless of the 
| area of capture, but off-colored fish 
| turned up in those of 110 pounds or 
larger. This was true only for the Carib- 
bean, and not one case of green meat 
was seen in large fish from the North 
Atlantic. The condition was unrelated 
to whether the fish was fresh or frozen, 
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Japan (Contd.): tion of 2,000.tons of tuna boats over a 
five-year period. 
but the texture of the meat was some- 


what poorer in frozen fish. Press comment on this development 
emphasizes Japan's residual sovereignty 

Albacore from the Caribbean were over the Ryukyus, stressing the opinion 

f good quality, somewhat between Japa- | that since the Ryukyus are not really a 
nese summer and winter albacore in foreign country. it is appropriate for Ja- 


ze. pan to assist the development of the fish- 
ing industry there. At the same time, the 
It was concluded that there is a need Fishery Agency has made it clear that it 
r biological study of yellowfin over 88 cannot allow direct landings in Japanese 
inds in order to discover the cause of | ports by Ryukyuan tuna boats, and the 
i 1ation of green meat. These | import of tuna from the Ryukyus will be 
rge fish, even though the meat is not | formally handled by designating tuna as 
ield a poor color after process- a permissible import item under the cate- 
gory ''Materials from Southern Countries.' 
(United States Embassy report from To- 





There was no problem with albacore kyo, June 3, 1960.) 
m near the Equator; however, if proc- 
ssing was not done well, the color was ** 
There is a special need for de- 


1 study of albacore from the vicini- SALMON CATCH LIMITS FOR 
3 north and south latitude. | LAND-BASED GILL NETTERS SET: 











The Su rai, June 25, 1960.) ~ On June 20, 1960, the Japanese Fish- 
™ ery Agency informed the Hokkaido Gov- 
ernment and other local jurisdictions of 
its policies for allocating the salmon 
SHERY AGENCY SETS POLICY catch quota for land-based vessels oper- 
IN TUNA IMPORTS FROM ating within, the Japan-Soviet treaty area 
RYURYU ISLANDS: ss south of 48° N, latitude. The Agency's 
In recent months the Japanese Fish- announcement relates to the 264 boats of 
\gency has been studying the prob- over 30 tons gross which have licenses 
effects on the Japanese fishing in- | from the Minister of Agriculture. 
stry caused by the future liberaliza- 
' Japan's imports of fishery prod- The catch quotas are to be 33.8 metric 
. As regards tuna, the Agency and | tons for each vessel of 30 to 39.99 tons 
Japanese industry have been most | gross, and 39.8 tons for each vessel over 


ied by the prospect of fish from the | 40 tons gross. Operating licenses for the 
Ryukyus entering Japan in considerable treaty area were to be issued at the boat 
tities. These fears have been rein- | owner's application after June 25, 
‘ed by the Okinawans' desire to build 








p their tuna fishery, as evidenced by The changes in operating area limits 
* efforts to buy second-hand tuna | which had been strongly demanded by the 
ts in Japan, All-Japan Salmon Fishermen's Federa- 
tion were refused by the authorities, and 
The Japanese fishery trade press re- | a final decision was made to add to the 
ports that an understanding on this mat- | operating area for these vessels only the 
er has now been reached between the rectangle bounded by 46°-48° N, lat. to 
Fishery Agency and the Ryukyu Govern- 165°-168°35' E. long., which will be open 
nent. According to these reports, the to land-based fishing after the first of 
Ryukyuans will not take any actions that July. The Fishery Agency expressed the 
would impair the effectiveness of Japa- view that no other adjustment of the fish- 
nese administrative controls over tuna ing area was possible because of the 
fishing and the trade in tuna products. closing of two new areas this year and 
For its part, the Japanese Fishery Agen- | the closing of the large triangular area 
cy will approve the importation of up to east of the Kuriles last year. 
500 metric tons yearly of tuna and spear- oe 
fishes from the Ryukyus en the pain evel The Recision #2 to how to allocate the 
vite catch quota of 13,500 metric tons for 
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Japan (Contd.): 


land-based vessels in the treaty area 
among various vessel tonnage classes 
was left entirely up to the Salmon Fish- 
ermen's Federation. In addition to the 
264 vessels which have ministerial li- 
censes, there are 151 vessels licensed 
by the Governors of the Prefectures. 
For the latter, the catch limits will be 
9.8 metric tons for 5- to 10-ton vessels, 
11.8 tons for 10- to 15-ton vessels, 19.8 
tons for 15- to 20-ton vessels, and 33.8 
tons for 20- to 30-ton vessels. (The 
Suisan Tsushin, June 21, 1960.) 








NORTH PACIFIC SALMON FACTORY- 
SHIP OPERATIONS OFF 
TO GOOD START: eee ee, 
The Japanese North Pacific salmon 
factoryship fleets all reached their fish- 
ing grounds on May 25, 1960, and began 
to take on fish from nets that had been 
set by the catcher boats which preceded 
them. On the average, each mothership 
received about 40 tons of salmon on the 
25th. Of this amount as much as 80 per- 
cent was red salmon, marking a good 
start for the season. It was expected that 
full-scale landings, with all catchers 
hauling nets, would begin around May 27. 
The fleet escaped the usual May storms. 
(The Suisan Tsushin, May 28, 1960.) 





NORTH PACIFIC SALMON FISHERY 
TRENDS, JUNE 1960: 

On June 21, 1960, the Japanese Minis- 
try of Agriculture reported as follows on 
the progress of this year's North Pacific 
salmon fisheries: 





The mothership fishery, as of June 15, 
had taken slightly under 15,000 metric 
tons. This was about 27 percent of the 
mothership's 54,000-ton catch quota. 
Last year at the same time about 20,000 
tons had been taken, but the lower catch 
this year is the effect of delay in the 
fleets' sailing. The over~all success of 
the season would be decided by the catch 
in the period beginning in late June, when 
pink salmon appear. 


There are no accurate reports as yet 
of the operations of the land-based gill- 
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net fishery, but the operators say that 
the catch is about 20 percent below last 
year's. However, the price is up, so the 
profit situation is not too bad. 


So far Japanese patrol boats have 
caught four salmon boats violating regu- 
lations, and the Government is going to 
deal with them sternly, so as to prevent 
violations in the future. The Soviets have 
not yet cited any Japanese boats for viola- 
tions. 


The Hokkaido Fisheries Experiment 
Station in mid-June released the follow- 
ing on ocean conditions and fishing condi- 
tions in the first 10 days of June: 


Ocean conditions: Because salmon 
fishing was concentrated west of 155°E,, 
sea conditions east of that longitude and 
off northeastern Honshu were unknown, 
East of 150° E. water temperatures were 
1 to 2 degrees higher than in the preced- 
ing 10-day period, but there were no ma- 
jor general changes. 





Fishing conditions: Small salmon 
boats under 7 tons gross were concen- 

| trated in the three ports of Kushiro, Ak- 
keshi, and Hanasaki on the east coast of 

| Hokkaido, and pink salmon availability 

| was not as good as in the preceding peri- 
od. Offshore there were still no boats 

| operating east of 155° E, Fishing was 
concentrated in a zone of 42.89-46.4° F., 
water temperatures extending from 
149° E. northwestward to 155° E. In the 
area centered around 42° N., 149°-150° E., 
small vessels in large numbers were fish- 
| ing for pinks and having extremely poor 
luck, Most of the larger boats were con- 
centrated in the area centered around 

43° N., 151°-152° E. The area centered 
around 44° N,, 154° E., continued to be 
occupied largely by long-line boats. Pink 
salmon catch rates were fair until June 
14 or 15, when they became poor. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, June 21 and 22, 1960. 
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| NORTH PACIFIC SALMON PRICE 
NEGOTIATIONS ABOUT CONCLUDED: 
Negotiations over the ex-vessel price 
| of North Pacific salmon have been under 
[Pac since early in May between the North 





Pacific Mothership Council (formed of 8 
salmon mothership operating companies) 
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tage at Tok 

wanted to settle salmon prices quickly, 
lan agreement was expected by the 
1 of June. 


On 


negotiations were to enter 
Both sides 


ear's 


rs have re- 





ng sales to 
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their operating expenses in an at- 
pt to work out a reasonable fishprice. 
et yn June 20 it turned out 
T red by the two sides 
Sé ti "ent estimates. 
efore, a meeting was held on June 
"econ yn of views. 
9, sa on prices were raised 
pe ent al € yse of the pre- 
S ye and averaged for all species 
OOO ve (US$270) a metric ton 
s year the fishing boat operators are 
S ng ra reaseé pecause 
-So e sner eg ti ae 
cut the sa on catch 
S as a raise of the 
e price for Species over 
€ US$278) a metric ton will 
V a € (Ni Ke Shimk 
22. 1960.) 
_LY SALES CONTRACTS TO 
TED STATES FOR CANNED 
1K SALMON DELAYED: 
Generally ir id-June c cts are 
r early shed ot alah palede 
4 cansl/) to the United States, but 
ear production in Hokkaido has been 
dthere are indications of an over- 
in pink salmon production. As 
lt, there does Fit heat ts to be 


any par- 


United States. Buyers in the United 
tes also are showing no haste to buy 
ause of prospects for increased pro- 
on inAlaska. For these reasons the 
ese joi sales company and the 
ing firms have not actively opened 
-s talk There was a strong possi- 
that. ge of sales contracts 
1 be delayed until July. Further- 
re, there were good prospects that 
to U. S. lb. can, 
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the quantity available for early shipment 
would be only about half of last year's 


| approximately 70,000 cases. 


The beginning of packing in Hokkaido 
was delayed by about one week this year 
and because of high ex-vessel prices 
packing was held down. There is alsoa 
tendency to wait until late in the season 
to pack No. 4 cans, due to a low profit 
margin, and it is estimated that the pack 
would not be on hand until the latter part 
of July. It is probable that the pack of 
No. 4's, including factoryship pack, will 
be at most only about 150,000 cases, so 
that there is little need for rushing ahead 
with contracts for early shipment. It is 
estimated that the US$17 price per case of 
the last half of the 1959 season will be 
maintained (last year's price for early 
shipment was $16.75). (The Suisan Tsu- 
shin, June 18, 1960.) ; PER See 


KING CRAB QUOTA INCREASED FOR 
BRISTOL BAY FACTORYSHIP: 

“On June 21, 1960, the Japanese Fish- 
ery Agency granted a 10,000-case in- 
crease in the production quota of the 
3ristol Bay king crab factoryship Tokei 
Maru, formally raising the quota to 
80,000 cases. The increase had been re- 
quested some time ago by the three joint 
operating companies 





In connection with this quota increase 
the operators of the other Bristol Bay 
crab mothership, the Shinyo Maru, had 
also requested a larger production quota, 
but the authorities withheld action onthat 
request. The Tokei Maru was expected 
to fill her original 70,000-case quota by 
the end of June, and it was considered 
possible that she would complete produc- 
tion of the 80,000 cases by the ene of 
July. (The Suisan Tsushin, June 22, 1960) 





BERING SEA FISHERY FOR BOTTOM 
FISH TO BE RE-EXAMINED: 

The Japanese Fishery Agency is to re- 
examine its licensing policy for the Ber- 
ing Sea freezership-mothership flatfish 
fishery fleet and similar trawling opera- 
tions due to begin in September 1960, 
This re-examination will involve the con- 
|dition of the resources, the problem of 
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Japan (Contd.): 


> fish-meal factory- 


compe tition with the 
fleets, and the number 


ship-mothership f 


of licenses to be issued this year. 
Thi s year there are already four 
trawling fleets in the Bering Sea with 


th sh-meal factoryships Renshin Maru, 


uei Maru, 1, and ‘Soyo 





yok 





Mart have been operating for four 
months and have already passed last 
year's catch of 140,000 metric tons of 





fish, and operations are continuing. 
Beginning in September, the same 
grounds will be fished by fleets pro- 
ducing frozen flatfish. This year three 
arge fishing companies are planning to 
send out a total of four such freezer- 
ships--the Chiyo Maru, Miyajima Maru, 
Kashima Maru, and Kyo ykuzan Maru. 
The Fishez Agency foresees that 
with the 8 fleets, plus a 9th fleet out for 
arrow-toothed halibut, competition on 
the fishing grounds will become sharper. 
Furthermore, changes in the resources 
are appearing as a result of the fish- 
meal operations, and there will have to 
be discussion of such questions as: 


not it is all right for the in- 


ith its planned fish- 


Whether or 
+ 
U 


dustry to go ahead w 


meal and fish-freezing operations? 
What problems w come up from the 
standpoint of economical operation of 
the fleets? How are the fish rounds 
to be assigned? (The Suisan Keiza 
June 22, 1960.) oe ey = Cees Cate 
CATCHES OF FISH-MEAL 
FLEETS DROP SHARPLY: 

Of the five Japanese fish-meal fac- 
toryship rtp? operating this year, the 
Soyo Maru and Tenyo Maru fleets are 


Ope! cating orthneet »f St. Paul Island, 
while the other three--Kinyo Maru, 

Renshin Maru, and Gyokuei ei M: iru--are 
fishing in Bristol Bay. During April 

and May 
catches 
tons a day, 





but in June a downward trend 
in the catches appeared, and they were 

ble to take only about 300 tons a day, 
some days even less. 


Japanese Fishery Agency authorities 
are watching the trend of the fish-meal 


this year each fleet was making 
of around the planned 600 metric 
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fleet catches closely, in connection with 
the licensing of the frozen flatfish fleets, 
which are scheduled to begin operating 

in mid-August. They have begun an in- 

| vestigation of the causes of the sudden 
drop in catches in June, and the prevail- 
ing view is that there is a limit to the re- 
source, because the fishery works on bot- 
tom fish and because the fishing grounds 
are limited in extent 


f the 
atches 


Taking the experience of one of 
fish-meal fleets as an example, ca 
for the first 5 days of June ranged from 
378 to 483 metric tons. From the 6th to 
che 9th they improved to between 580 and 
20 tons, but from the 10th on they de- 
clined again. On the 22nd the catch was 
220 tons, the lowest since fishing begar 
at the end of April and a catch level that 
was completely unanticipated. The Fish- 
ery A will make a report and try to 
some countermeasures, as soon 
as some c lusions have been reached, 
but it does not appear that the Japanese 
are considering cutting down 


a+ 


~] 


y Agenc 
aevise 
oneil 


authorities 








on the frozen flatfish fleets because of 
the poor catches of the fish-meal fleets. 
Present penn are — 6 flatfish freez~- 
ing fleets to ope rate t his year, after the 
salmon act e rship fishing season. One 
large fishing company will send out two 
atfish freezerships, and three other 
companies will send out one vetting 
dition the mothership Otsu Maru will of 
erate in cooperation With the Hok kaido 
Trawlers' Fede gow on. (The Suisan Tsu- 
sl June 25, 1960.) Fees tee ee 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON SOMI 
FISHERY PRODUCTS LIBERAL IZED 
The Japanese newspaper Suis c 
of June 23, 1960, reported the 
schedule planned by the 
ment for the 





follow in 
Japanese Govern- 


liberalization of imports of 
fishery products: Items to be liberalized 
immediately: edible frogs, anon rain- 
bow trout, fish eggs, shark fins, fish 


livers; canned oysters scallops; red, 


silver, and pink salmon; tuna, mackerel, 
saury, sardines, king crab, shrimp, squid, 


abalone, topshells, clams, fish eggs, 
crustaceans; and whale oil, harpoons, 


artificial gut line, and fish nets. 


Items to be liberalized within three 
years: frozen tunas, broadbill sword- 
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Japan (Contd.): 


sn 


marlins; salted and frozen salmon 
d sea cucumbers; shrimp; and agar- 





ar 
e ized: whale 
t appers, yellow- 
t mackerel, herring, sardines; fro- 
»d; gs of herring, cod, and salm- 


squid, and seaweed; 








SEAWEED INDUSTRY TRENDS, 
NI I60: 
B iding for tl Ss year's ge d um or 
! ir seaweed be June 1960 
r is Japanese pi 1C o areas. 
> e piaces ¢ rice vas ery nig! le 
vy Seawee r- I s com- 
i Dp ces Ss ) ne 
c ‘ ( S 
+9 
ear the rop was poor 
{ the Muroto coast « 
Prefect t percent 
e ¢ tI S Ww € N 
) percent. Grac ria productio 
1t ners tn orma I 
% re ) Akkeshi Ba 
rtnec intr Ss W le t waS 
K 5 perce For seve! ] 
¢ er ¢ pr C C 
| (8, | ) pr ~ O¢ 
lv ¢ 27 JUU Dp l is tT otner ™ 
] S€ NE € s. On ie otner < 
en Ss ( ~ I | » DE pout 
+ ( JUU p S ¢ ] n ind about 
10 po < ther is of sea- 
[he rere ce Sr l¢ ip | Lmports 
ym. other countries Unt 958 im- 
rts were about 2.5 to 3.3 1 lion 
inds, but last year imports jumped to 
0 milli yn pou is. Prior to 1958, im- 
ts were all from Korea, but last year 


eaweed was bought from countries all 


ght 
ve world, and it 


problem will become quite complicated 


the is thought that the 


the future. 

In 1959, a phenomenon appeared which 
merits the attention of the agar-agar in- 
At the city of Hachioji, the Ja- 
n Seaweed Industry Corporation built 


1ustry. 


pa 
va 
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a large factory. The company's produc- 
tion plans are said to call for making 1.2 
million pounds of agar-agar from gelidium 
and 300,000 pounds from gracilaria. 
Calculated in terms of raw weed, this is 
nearly 5 million pounds of gelidium and 
840,500 pounds of gracilaria. This new 
fact poses a big problem for the produc- 
as to how to devise a rational and 
profitable system for supplying raw ma- 
terial. 


ers, 


It is expected from present indications 


that the national production of seaweeds 
this year will be 10 to 20 percent above 


1959. However, demand has grown more 
than this, and competition for raw ma- 


terial is growing more vigorous, raising 
prices with it. This raises the danger of 


imported ma- 
June 17, 1960.) 


the processors' 
(The Sui 


turning to 


san Keizai, 


terial. 


KOREAN AGAR-AGAR 

SOON TO REACH JAPAN: 

~ The agar-agar from South Korea, 
which a Japanese trading firm is import- 
ng for the Japan Sea and Land Products 
Export Association, was expected to 


4» 
f Kobe, Japan, the latter 
of June. The quantity is 150,000 
The shipment was delayed be- 
cause the Korean exporters asked for a 

ut the Japanese pur- 
und to the extent of 
and the deal went 


reach the port « 
part 


pounds. 


increase, D 


hasers gave gro 





a pound, 


through, 


Sea and Land Products Ex- 
port in order to maintain 
overseas markets for Japanese < 

agar and expand exports, made i 
importation of 300,000 pounds of 
agar 


The Japan 
Association, 
1gar- 
ts first 
Korean 
id re-exported the mate- 
The present shipment is the sec- 
ond importation by the Association, The 
agar-agar will be sorted in bonded cus- 
toms warehouses and then exported. 


in 1959 ar 


>jQ) 
rial, 


Exports from January to December of 
1959 were 1,597,176 pounds, valued at 
694,864,000 yen (US$1,931,722). Since 
December 1959, when controls on quan- 
tity and price were imposed, exports 
have been as follows: December 1959, 
56,159 pounds (US$79,249); January- 
March 1960, 612,931 pounds (US$957,557). 
(Nippon Suisan Shimbun, June 24, 1960.) 





ke ke oe & 








Japan (Contd.): 


PEARL EXPORTS IN 1959 

SET NEW RECORD: 

~ The All Japan Pearl Culture Cooper- 
ative (AJPCC) in Ise City, Mie, exported 
39,983 kg 88,147 pounds) of cultured 


oO oo, 








lt 
? 
) 


pearls during 1959, valued at Y¥8,570 
milli on (US$23.8 million), the highest 


industry's history. 














export record in the 
This exceeded the 1958 exports by 6,400 
kg. (14,109 pounds) in weight and ¥: 
billion ($6.1 million) value and the 
lustry's 1959 export goal by $3.8 mil- 
The | ted States too yO perce! I 
the export total as the largest customer, 
ollowed Switzerland which bought 14 
percent, West Germany with 7.5 percent 
and India with 4 percent. The average 
ex-factory price for export pearls 
showed a fair sound market price of 
¥802 ($2.23) per momme (3.75 gr about 
).152 ozs.) despite Some overproductior 
Due t a typ Or -wnic leda great 
mber of mother-oysters due for har- 
est JOU--the cooperative antici- 
pated strong market through the first 
na ) 960, (Ur tea States Embassy, 
Nago December 28, 1959.) 
PEARL-SHELL OPERATIONS IN 
ARAFURA SEA, JUNE 1960: 

: Japal ese Arafura Sea (off north- 
ern Australia) pearl-shell fleet reached 
the fishing rounds on May 23, 1960. As 
of June the fleet had worked one-and- 

ialf tidal cycles and had gathered 59 

etric tons of shell. This year the shell 
is small, but the quality is extreme] 
good, and those concerned consider that 


tne 1 
The 

luggers worked off Port Darwin from 
May 23 Operations will 


imit of 415 tons will be reached. 
mothership Yamato Maru and 11 


to June con- 


j 


tinue to the end of October, with the lat- 
ter part of the season to be spent in the 


vicinity of Thursday Island. 
The 
gan t 


tO 
tom 


world market for pearl shell be- 
fall around 1955 and hit the bot- 

last year. It is expected to recover 
somewhat this year. 


shell company 
is 


Q 


T 
Ll 


that the re- 
in good condition, which is al- 
the Australians, and 


considers 
source 
so recognized by 
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with good shell quality, they are expect- 
ing an upturn in the market. It is also 
expected that there will be a favorable 
effect on next year's negotiations with 
Australia over the fishery. Last year 
the catch limit was 375 tons, but only 
346 tons were taken. This year it is 
considered quite possible to take 390 to 
400 tons. The fleet is scheduled to re- 
turn to its base at Kushimoto about No- 
vember 15. (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, 

5, 1960.) 





June 15, 


FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION, 

INE 1960: 

~The Shimonoseki branch of a large 
Japanese fishing company has begun 
work its fourth large stern trawler, 
which ll be the largest in Japan. Keel- 





on 


will 


aying ceremonies for the 1,850-gross- 
ton vessel, as yet unnamed, were held 
on June 18, 1960, at the company's ship- 
yard. Completion is scheduled for the 
end of September. 


\ 
gin construction of a 1,300-gross-ton 
tuna long-liner, the Eiho Maru 
11 at Shimizu. The vessel wi 
tership to the owner's recently-completed 
Fio Maru, and will be finished around No- 
l 


Japanese fishing company will be- 











vember. Particulars are: gross tonnage 
99 
,oO 


0; length 238.5 feet; beam 37.7 feet; 
depth 17.4 feet; refrigerated holds 52,900 
cubic feet; maximum speed 14.5 knots; 
main engine, a 1,000-hp. Diesel. 


\ Nagasaki shipyard has recently be- 
1,246-gross-ton 
-liner ordered by‘ 


gun construction ona 


ion 


tuna g a large Japa- 
nese fishing company. This vessel is 


designed to carry 4 small fishing boats, 
for which it will serve as a mothership 
in operations off the West African coast. 
The vessel will be 219.8 feet long, 39.4 
feet in beam, and will have a variable 
pitch propeller. Launching is scheduled 
for September 7 and completion for mid- 
October. Also, a 243-gross-ton tuna 
long-liner is being built for a private 
owner in Yaizu, 


The above vessels are included among 
49 construction permits for fishing ves- 
sels issued by the Japanese Fishery Agen- 
| cy on May 27, 1960, (Nippon Suisan Shim- 


él, 
| 
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Japan (Contd.): 
bun, June 22, and Suisan Keizai, June 24, | 


wats } 


1960.) 





TRAWLER REPORTS GOOD FISHING 
OFF NORTHW EST AFRICA: 








A large Japanese fishing company's 
190. gross ton stern-trawler No. 62 

yo Maru started fishing early in 

e off the Canary Islands, off north- 
est Africa, Reports reaching the own- 
's Shimonoseki offices indicate that 


ches are better than expected, run- 

g 10 to 20 metric tons a day. The 
are more than 90 percent red 
appers, with gurnards and croakers 
so appearinginthecatch. The vessel 
schedul to its home port of 
nonoseki the latter part of August. 


>nes 


ed to return 


The owners say that in addition to 








is vessel, the northwest African 
‘ounds are also being fished by the 
ume company's No. 6 Taiyo Maru, 
sed at Tangier, and by the Uji Maru, 
erated by another large Japanese fish- 
company. Other Japanese trawlers 
ded for the area are the No. 63 Tai- 
Maru, which will begin fishing June 
the “As: ama Maru, Tatsuta Maru, and 
1 M: <8 ~ (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, 
ie 22, 1960.) 
Kuwait 
SHRIMP FISHERY IN 


PERSIAN GULF INITIATED: 
A United States firm of New York 

City in partnership with a Kuwaiti firm 

1s been engaged in shrimp fishing in 

e Persian Gulf since the first of 1960. 
[wo shrimp trawlers were purchased in 
Florida by the Kuwaiti firm for 
US$180,000 in 1959 and were brought to 
Kuwait (south of Iraq on northwest coast 
f Persian Gulf) late in the year. The 
captain and engineer on each boat are 
American and the remainder of the crew, 
assortment of Persian Gulf fisher- 
men--Persians, Arabs from the Trucial 
Coast, and Baluchis 





an 
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| on board the trawlers. 
| are delivered to freighters for shipment 
| and subsequent sale in the United States. 
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This activity has been profitable for 
all the participants. Although the boats 
did not start operations until the middle 


| of the season (August 15-April 15 in this 
| part of the Gulf), they caught over 240,000 


pounds of shrimp which were deheaded, 
frozen, and packed in five-pound cartons 
The frozen shrimp 


The local firm reportedly realized about 
$150,000 in the sales and after deducting 
production expenses of about $50,000 
realized a gross profit of $100,000. The 
United States firm, which has put out no 
capital, acts solely as a selling agent in 
the United States. 


The United States captains of the trawl- 
ers are paid $1,500 per month plus abonus 
of $25 a ton of shrimp delivered. The en- 
gineers are paid $800 per month and a 
bonus of $15 a ton of shrimp. The crew 
members are given room and board and 
paid wages of about $41 --considerably 
above the usual rate in the Gulf. 


The shrimp trawlers fish in waters of 
35-45 feet, but their range is quite limited. 
They rarely go beyond 40 miles from Ku- 
wait territory and, as Kuwaiti fishermen 


| object if they come too close to shore, 


they usually remain about 8 miles from 
mainland Kuwait. 


The shrimp are found in considerable 
quantity within the restricted area fished 
and, according to the United States fish- 
ermen, these waters could probably sup- 
port sustained catches of over one mil- 
lion pounds per year. Much of the fish, 
which are caught incidentally during 
shrimp trawling, is sold on the local mar- 
ket. The Government will not permit its 
sale for export. (United States Consulate, 
Kuwait, May 31, 1960.) 

<= 


Malaya 


IMPORTS OF MARINE OILS, 1959: 
Malaya imported 250 long tons of ma- 
rine-animal oils in 1959 as compared 
with 137 tons in 1958--only one ton was 
exported each year. Singapore and Pe- 
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Malaya (Contd.): 


nang are free ports and have no import 
duties on marine-animal oils. But the 
Federation of Malaya full and preferen- 
tial import duty on marine-animal oils 
is 25 percent. (U.S. Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service Report, Kuala Lumpur, 
April 12, 1960.) 


Mexico 


MARINE-OIL IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS, 1958 AND 1959: 

Imports of marine-animal oils by 
Mexico increased to 859 metric tons in 
1959 as compared with about 680 tons in 
1958. Oils imported from the United 
States rose sharply--from 87 tons in 
1958 to 355 tons in 1959. In 1959 the 
United States was Mexico's main source 
of sperm-whale oil and fish-liver oil, 
and a leading source of whale oil. Prac- 
tically all the sperm, cod, and fish-liver 
oils shipped by the United States to Mex- 
ico are re-exports. 








z=. - "an pO Cy] AoE eg Bl; .. - 7) Bees pr’ 23 4+ 
Mexico's Imports of M e Oils, 1958 and 1959 ] 

a ee ee ‘ae - a 
Product and Origin | Sear 1959 1958 | 


. (Metric 1 ons) . | 

















Whale Oil: 
sec = 





























United States 24.6 14,2] 
, ee. co cee ee ee oe 29.9 34.4 | 
| Germany ..... 8.9 15.8 
> 66 eo ew wwe 17.4 1.3} 
| 3.4 aaa 
4.2 | §5.7) 
Sperm Oils 
F United aa Ree 31.8 1.5 
Great Britain .....- 8.8 10.3 
| Norway ...-eececvececs 5.6 - 
CNG. 6 og noe: 0.3 = -| 
|_ Total sperm oil 6. 11.3] 
Cod Oils 
MuneG SOQGOES ccc se tc eee 75.7 
Norway ..ccs cececvece 365 
Geest Britain ...scecccece l 
Germany bweeé wae 
+ Argentina ae ee ae ee ee 
otel GOG oll _... ss 2222-3 456, 
te iver Oil: 
DUE cceee «ea ee 222. 
NN oid Hw 64% @ a We | 38. 
| Gooat Beltain 2c cccccees im: * 
OE Se eS ae ee ee 
| Total fish-liveroil ..... 272.3 
_Total all marine oils .... 859.2 
__total imports from U.S. .. | 355.0 _ 








The 365 tons of cod oil imported from 
Norway in 1959 and the 364 tons in 1958 
were responsible for Norway's position 
as Mexico's main supplier of marine- 
oil products. 
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Exports of marine oils by Mexico in 
1959 consisted of 100 tons of whale and 
shark oil to the United States as com- 
pared with 66 tons in 1958. El Salvador, 
Mexico's only other buyer of marine oils, 
received less than 1 ton in 1959 and none 
in 1958. (U. S. Foreign Agricultural 
Service Report, Mexico, April 19, 1960.) 


PRESIDENT STATES POLICY ON 
TERRITORIAL WATERS AND 
CONTINENTAL SHELF: 

The President of Mexico in his Navy 
Day address on June 1, 1960, referred 
to his policy concerning the natural re- 
sources of the territorial waters and the 
continental shelf. According to the June 
2, 1960, issue of the Mexico City news- 
paper Novedades, the President said: 
"The resources of our territorial waters 
as well as those of the continental shelf 
form part of our patrimony. Their ex- 
ploitation, performed by Mexicans, in 
benefit of the people is a legitimate na- 
tional aspiration. Consequently we shall 
oppose with all energy the utilization of 
such resources on the part of those who, 
having the material means for realizing 
it, nevertheless lack all right." 





The above statement is a reiteration 
of the sentiment expressed in the 1959 
constitutional amendments, according to 
a June 3, 1960, dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Mexico City. 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, MAY 1960: 

Price negotiations between the Mexi- 
can fishermen's cooperatives and vessel 
owners for the 1960-61 shrimp catch 
were postponed in mid-May. Current 
contracts were extended for a period of 
90 days which were to expire August 13. 
Unless agreement was reached by mid- 
August, it was probable the fishermen 
would tie-up the vessels. 





The Carmen-Campeche price war be- 
tween independent vessels continued 
throughout May. The latest price in- 
crease was reported on May 19 when 

| prices on most sizes were increased 
| 1-3 U. S. cents a pound. Salina Cruz 
| prices have been unchanged for two 

' months. 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


Mid-May ex-vessel prices in U. S. 
cents a pound at Carmen and Campeche 
for white, pink, and brown headless 
shrimp were the same for all sizes and 
were: under 15 count, 80; 15-20 count, 
75; 21-25 count, 70; 26-30 count, 65; 31- 
35 count, 58; 36-40 count, 48; 41-50 
43; and 51-65 count, 36; over 65 
yunt, 26, 


unt 


Salina Cruz 
April and early 


landings, after a drop i 
May, picke >d up towar as 


1e end of May with boats landing be- 
tween 2 and 3 tons of heads-off shrimp 
I 13-day trip. 


both Carmen 
‘iS were 


and Campeche aver- 
up over April. In 
reported shrimp 














scattered, but landings averaged around 
90 pounds of heads-off shrimp for 6-8 
rips. At Car che landin aver- 
¢ vel UUU pounds per tr 
Sizes at Carmen tended to vary dur- 
May; about 40 percent of the landings 
re ) and under count. As usual Cam- 
e sizes ran larger, about two-thirds 
he landings were 30 count and under 


Species composition of the landings 

th at Carmen and Campeche fluctuated 
nth. However, at Carmen 
see 40 percent 
percent pink, and 25 percent 
‘own, At Cutiags °& he the landings were 
yout 70 percent pink with the remainder 
distributed between white 

J 1960, report from 
Mexico.) 


le aistribpution — 





rown, (June 6, 


states Embassy, 





Netherlands 


MARINE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
TRADE, AND CONSUMPTION: 


Production: The Netherlands' pro- 
juction of marine-animal oils decreased 


FOREIGN 





from 30,277 metric tons in 1958 to 24,110 
tons in 1959 due to the drop in whale oil 


production in 1959, 


The production of refined and refined 
hardened oils from fish and marine-ani- 


561071 O- 60 -5 
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mal oils increased from 54,426 metric 
tons in 1958 to 60,745 tons in 1959, 


























Table 1 - Netherlands Production of Marine- 
Animal and Fish Oils, 1958-59 
1959 1958 
Quarter 
First] Second] Third! Fount | me {| Total 
oe es 6 ote © (ene tee. eo 
|Fish oils 526 999 {2 — 1,189) 5, "216 4,425 
|Whale oil 116 | 18,778 18, 894 | 25, 852 
Sperm oil = 1 - + - 1 - 
[Total | 642] 19,778|2, 502] 1, 189 |24, 111| 30,277 














Exports: In 1959 the Netherlands ex- 
ported 8,537 metric tons of processed 
fish and marine-animal oils as compared 
with 7,368 tons of crude. 





Table 2 - Netherlands Exports of Fish Oils by 
Type and Area ea of Destination, 1959 


























Destination Fish and Marine Oils | Total 
a oa ER pee oh Crude __| Processed 
. « «(Metric Tons)... 
Common market and j 

associated countries . , 167 417 | 7,584 
| Other O.E,E,C. countries 

and associated areas... 192 7,883 | 8,075 
| Other countries ...... 9 237 |} 246 

S " wrest 8,537 115,905 








Whale oil comprised 63 per- 
therlands marine-animal 
other fish oils 33 per- 


Imports: 
cent of the Ne 
oil imports in 1959; 


cent and sperm oil only 4 percent. The 
import pattern for all fats and oils is ex- 
pected to remain unchanged. 

nports of Marine-Animal and 





Are a of Origin, 1959 _ 


‘Whale Sper “Total | 
Oils 


. (Metric Ton) ar -| 





market and 


| 
j\Common 


athe 














associated countries. . . | 20,228 1, 640 
|Other O.E.E.C. countries | 
| and associated areas .. | 13,281) 6,459) 741/20, 481 
British Dominions. .... 2,461 120; 891) 3,472 
Other countries .... . | 12,040]12,976] 640 25, 656) 
[__ Total... .. +. |48,000)21, 195]2, 348]7 1,553} 


Consumption: The use of sperm oil 
for technical purposes decreased slight- 
ly from 2,378 metric tons in 1958 to 
2,285 tons in 1959; the quantity of ma- 
rine-animal and fish oils used for techni- 
cal purposes remained relatively stable-- 
837 tons were used in 1958 and 830 tons 
in 1959. (U.S. Embassy at The Hague, 
May 16, 1960.) 
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Nicaragua 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, 
MARCH 1960: 

~ Exports of shrimp from Nicaragua 
during the first quarter of 1960 amounted 
to about 110,000 pounds. Practically all 
the shrimp exports during the first quar- 
ter of 1960 were made from the port of | 
El Bluff ds Island by 


French 





on Bluefie the 


shrimp fishing, freezing, and 


processing company which was estab- 
shed in 1959, 
During 1959 shrimp exports (about 


percent to the United States) totaled 


$45,854 pounds. This total compares 





610,086 pou is Va 1 € | Tt 

319,321, exported in 1958; and on 

34 pounds, valued at $1,3 1957 

The French-owned shrimp fishing 
nd processing company in Bluefields 
s expected to have a permanent freez- 
ing and processing plant completed in 
July this year. The new plant will have 


1 processing c: 
of shrimp per 
ty of 200 tons. 
wo! force of 
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Norway 


HERRING AND LOFO’ 
COD FISHING POOR 


The 


which ended in 


Lofoter cod fis 
May yielded the 
poorest catch since the wz 
to preliminary flgur 
37,000 tons, with an ex-vessel or 
ue of Kr, 37 million (US$5 
million), compared with the 
war catch of 33,8 tons in 1 
favorable weather and the prohibition of 


seine fishin fi 


1 : 1 
nana val 





gs in the Lofoten fisheries 





during the last two years were mainly 


responsible. 


The winter herring fisheries also | 
had exceptionally poor resultsthis year, | 
withatotalcatch of 2 millionhectolitres | 
(186,000 metric tons), just over 50 per- | 
cent of last year's catch and the small- | 
est since the war. This is the third con-| 
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secutive year that the winter herring fish- 
eries have been considered a failure. (Ca- 
nadian Foreign Trade, June 18, 1960.) 





TASTELESS AND ODORLESS 
HERRING FLOUR DEVELOPED: 
~ A method for producing herring flour 
withno taste or odor whatsoever, intended 
be mixed 1-10 with grain flour for 
baking bread and rolls, has been per- 
fected by the Norwegian Fishery Direc- 
torate's Ocean Research Institute in Ber- 
(News of Norway, May 26, 1960.) 
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TO EXTEND FISHING LIMIT 
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ity to establish l nile 
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>, the interests of Norwegian whalers, seal- 
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of the coastal 









e leep-sea fisherme perating off the coasts of other 
nati p posit tio But, on the basis of an 
»ver~all , one n that Norwegian economic in- 





are best served by 1ing zone of 12 miles, 


* stage of the conference, Norway decided to back 








the « ymise worked out between the Canadian and the U- 
nite This called for a territorial sea of 6 
miles, plus an adjacent 6-mile fishing zone, with a 10-year 
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i for liquidation of so~called traditional fisheries con- 
y foreign fishermen in waters between the 6 and 12 
Norway was one of the 54 nations which voted in 
the compromise proposal. Unfortunately, this failed 

ne vote to receive the necessary two-thirds majority. 


perioc 






its. 
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he negative outcome 
liament, ‘* 


fy, and develop 


in Geneva,’’ the Foreign Minister 





international law. As a result, there will 


1e to be doubt and uncertainty regarding the width of the} | 


international law, 
or partly, This un- 
in some instances 
1ed doubt about in- 
t area is especially unsatis~- 
Norway. Becau se of our 
3 to seek pro- 
in rul 
(News of Norway, 


ors that a state, according to 
oi y, wholly 
ites, wh ich 
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OWN 
ROTESTS 12-MILE FISHING LIMIT: 


VESSEL TERS! ASSOCIATION 


PR 


The chairman of the Norwegian As- 
tion of Fishing Boat Owners (rep- 
esenting fishing boat owners in south 
west Norway that carry on ocean 
g off the coasts of Greenland, New- 
the Faeroes, .) has stated 
press that his Association will 
gainst the Norwegian Govern- 
announced intention to extend the 
fi a boundary to 12 miles. 
eported to have stated that simi- 
can be expected by other nations 
orth Atlantic area, which will mean 
the Norwegian high- 
is fishing vessels from their tradi- 
nal areas of operation and that the 12- 
limit being enforced by Iceland had 
ready created serious problems for 
the Association's members. (United 
ites Embassy, Oslo, May 27, 1960.) 


wire 
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FISH OIL IMPORTS, 1958 AND 1959: 

Imports of hardened fish oil by Pak- 
stan decreased from about 10 8,800 
uunds in 1958 to about 41,000 pounds 
1959, while the imports of other fish 
ils increased from 16,900 pounds in 
1958 to 562,800 pounds in 1959. 
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In 1959, imports of 12,300 pounds of 
hardened fish oils from Norway were 
down sharply from the 106,600 pounds 
imported in 1958. However, Norway's 
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Pakistan's Imports of Fish Oils, 1958-1959 | 
Product 19591/_ | 1958 | 
(In 1,000 Lbs.2/) . 
| Fish Oil (hardened): 
| West Germany ..... Py, 4 2.2 
EE Sass, wo fala se ae i oe 106.6 | 
United Kingdom = nt te | ~ 
MUR 5. bs 0-5. 6.6 52 bg, ee 108.8 
Fish Oil: ] | 
EES oy i ob & ane. © Loaka | 562.8 - 
| West Germany . . ee Ses | 7 | 16.9 
on i FTPs F  * hs 16.9 
“Total all fish oils Tre = = sae 125.7 
/ Estimated. 
7 Original data in quintals converted to pounds at 1 cwt 
[-_112 pounds. 





exports of other fish oils to Pakistan 
jumped from zero in 1958 to about 
563,000 pounds in 1959. (U.S. Foreign 
Agricultural Service Report, Karachi, 
April 18, 1960.) 


Y 2 
a4 
— 
Peru 


ANCHOVY FISHERMEN DISPUTE 
WITH REDUCTION PLANTS 
DECLARED ILLEGAL: 

Peruvian plant and vessel owners 
have refused to meet demands of an- 
chovy fishermen for a specified price 
per ton for anchovy and for social bene- 
fits. The Government declared the dis- 
pute illegal on May 21, 1960, and under 
this decision, fishermen must return to 
work or employers may replace them 





without legal obligation. The fishermen 
were due to return to work May 27, for 


2 25-day period, during which they in- 
tend to request reconsideration of their 
demands. (United States Embassy, Lima, 
May 27, 1960.) 
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Philippines 


IMPORTS OF FISH OILS, 1959: 

Total fish oil imports by the Philip- 
pines decreased to 154,600 pounds in 
1959 as compared with 168,700 pounds 
in 1958. However, imports from the 
| United States increased from 19,400 
| pounds in 1958 to 30,400 pounds in1959. 
| More was also received from Japan and 
| other nations, but imports from Norway 
| and Western Germany were off appreci- 
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Philippines (Contd.): 
































Philippines’ Imports of Fish Oils by 

| Country of Origin, 1958-1959 

Country of Quantity Value 
Origin 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 

[> (1,000 Lbs.) . |. (US$1, 000) . 

United States ..... | 0.4 |] 19.4); 7.1 | 6.4 

POMWEY cccccces 63.5 | 91.4 | 7.5 | 11.1 

West Germany .... 0.5 | 10.8 0.5 1.4 

EE riba wierd 43.1 39.1 | 6.5 6.3 
Ms ne 5 nt hin 17.0 | 7.9. i. 1.5 2.1 

2 ** eee [154.5 | 168.6 | 23.1 | 27.3 

ably. (U.S. Foreign Agricultural Serv- 


ice Report, Manila, April 18, 1960.) 


CANNED SARDINE BIDS RECEIVED 
COMPLY IN PART WITH 
LABELING REQUIREMENTS: 











Because Japanese suppliers were at 
first unwilling to comply with the Philip- 
pine National Marketing Corporation's 
(NAMARCO) labeling requirements, a 
NAMARCO spokesman reported that Jap- 
anese sardines would be boycotted in 
favor of United States or South African 
brands, This statement seemed to be 
borne out later when a special invitation 
to bid for 80,000 cases was issued for 
"American and South African Sardines 
Preferred." 


Eight bids were received at the spe- 
cial opening on June 29, 1960, five of 
which were nevertheless for Japanese 
sardines, one for American, and two for 
South African. The price spread for all 
bids received was only 7 U.S. cents per 
case of 24 cans except for the Califor- 
nia sardines which were US$9.00 per 
case c.i.f, Manila compared with $7.53 
to $7.60 for the other bids. All bidders 
complied in the same manner to the 
marking requirements by agreeing to 
emboss the word NAMARCO on the top 
of the tins only, but not on the bottom. 
Each Japanese supplier quoted two 
prices~--one with the lids embossed, and 
one without the embossing at five cents 
a case less. 


NAMARCO officials consider it a 
victory that the Japanese gave in on the 
embossing requirement. Undoubtedly 


Japanese firms will get at least part of 
the business because no single bidder 
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offered more than 20,000 cases. (United 
States Embassy, Manila, July 1, 1960.) 


ok 
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KKK OK X 
LABELING OF CANNED GOODS 
IMPORTED BY NATIONAL 
MARKETING CORPORATION: 

The new management of the National 
Marketing Corporation (NAMARCO), a 
government entity, prescribed new rules 
regarding labeling of goods which it im- 
ports starting with Invitation to Bid No. 
2, dated April 22, 1960. This invitation 
requires that labels, whether imprinted 
or lithographed, should have a red, white 
and blue background with the identifying 
marks superimposed. The word 
""NAMARCO" must be embossed on top 
and bottom of tins and other containers. 
Extra labels equivalent to 1 percent of 
the total quantity ordered shall accom- 
pany the shipment, free of charge, in 
cases where the label is not lithographed 
on tins. 





Prescribed labeling designs are at- 
tached for each commodity covered in 
the invitation--corned beef and two types 
of sardines. In addition to being em- 
bossed on the top and bottom of eachtin 
container, the name NAMARCO must 
appear in large letters on the sides of 
the cans, with the result that the trade 
name is rather dwarfed in comparison. 


NAMARCO officials stressed that 
this new plan is not an attempt to elimi- 
nate commercial labels completely and 
replace them with NAMARCO labels, 
but rather that the NAMARCO legend will 
be emphasized, while the personality of 
the brand will remain. 


Already, however, NAMARCO is 
having difficulty with Japanese sardine 
suppliers over this new marking re- 
quirement. The Japanese claim that they 
cannot stamp the cans after the sardines 
have been packaged. They also state that 
they will not stamp them during the pack- 
aging process without a firm contract 
supported by a letter of credit from 
NAMARCO because of the danger that 
NAMARCO would not take all cans so 
marked, leaving the packers with sar- 
dines in NAMARCO tins which could not 
be sold elsewhere. 
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Philippines (Contd.): 


Representatives in the Philippines of 
major United States suppliers have ex- 
pressed the same position privately and 
indicated their bids will all be subject 
to a waiver ofthe labeling requirements. 
Philippine press indicated some United 
States suppliers would comply. (United 
States Embassy, Manila, May 18, 1960.) 
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Portugal 


SARDINE FISHERMEN SIGN 
WAGE AGREEMENT FOR 1960: 

\ wage agreement for 1960 was 
signed on April 26, 1960, following ne- 
gotiations between Government repre- 
sentatives and delegates of the sardine 
fishing organizations. Details of the 

160 agreement were not published as 

f May 13, but it is understood that the 
terms of the agreement were about un- 
changed from those established for the 
Matosinhos fishermen in 1959. During 
he negotiations on the wage agreement 
various pending problems of the 15,000 
irdine fishermen were resolved, the 
United States Consul at Oporto reported 
yn May 13, 1960. 


> 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MAY 1960: 

Fish consumption is important in the 
Surinam diet. According to estimates 
of the Fisheries Service, per capita con- 
sumption of fresh fish is about 42.1 
pounds as compared with 15.2 pounds of 
fresh meat. In addition, important quan- 
tities of dried, smoked, and salted fish 
are consumed. Domestic production of 
fishery products does not meet total de- 
mands and in each of the past two years 
fish and fish products valued at over 
US$530,000 were imported. Landings 
of fish and small shrimp (seabob) for 
domestic consumption is estimated at 
about 4,000 metric tons (8.8 million 
pounds) of which about 3,600 tons are 
sold in markets and about 400 tons are 
caught and consumed. 
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The Government's fisheries develop- 
ment program aims at doubling the do- 
mestic production by 1965. Some 700- 
800 fishermen are estimated to be em- 
ployed more or less full time in the do- 
mestic industry. The fishing areas 
are limited to the rivers, creeks, 
Swamps, and estuaries of the coast- 
al area. Primitive fishing methods are 
used exclusively. The small native ca- 
noes are not seaworthy or adequate for 
offshore fishing operations. While pro- 
duction can probably be moderately in- 
creased by present methods, any major 
expansion would doubtless depend upon 
offshore fishing with modern trawlers. 
The possibility of introducing 
trawlers for bottom fishing is be- 
ing studied. 


Surinam's only substantial export of 
fishery products is large offshore shrimp. 
The shrimp are caught by trawlers off 
the coast of Surinam and frozen and ex- 
ported by a firm which has an exclusive 
export right. In 1959, shrimp valued at 
$270,000 were exported as compared 
with about $82,000 in 1958. Shrimp land- 
ings and exports in 1960 are expected to 
be considerably above those of 1959. In 
early 1960 the shrimp exporting firm 
gave up its exclusive export rights to 
fishery products other than shrimp, in 
return for which it obtained certain con- 
cessions including authority to improve 
and expand its plant facilities. With the 
early completion of an ice plant it ex- 
pects to be able to service an expanded 
fleet of trawlers. About 9 trawlers were 
in operation during May 1960. 


Shrimp are being fished in the waters 
off the Surinam coast by trawlers based 
in British Guiana and Trinidad as well 
as those based in Surinam's port of Par- 
amaribo. (U.S. Consulate in Paramari- 
bo, May 31, 1960.) 





Spain 


FIRST FISH FACTORYSHIP 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 
Spain is in the process of building its 
first fish factoryship Maclina de Ciriza. 
The 4,300-ton vessel will be capable of 
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Spain (Contd.): 


ric tons of fish which will be filleted and 
quick-frozen on board, according to 
Dansk Fiskeritidende, a Danish fishery 
trade periodical (Fiskets Gang, June 2 
1960.) 





catching and processing about 3,000 met- | 
| 


Sweden 


BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
RADIOACTIVE CONTAMINATION 

IN LAKES UNDER STUDY: _- 

~ A Swedish west coast fishery research 
scientist for some years has been en- 
gaged in investigating the effect of the 
radioactive outflow from atomic reac- 
tors on water in Sweden. During a four- 





months trip in1956 to Englandand United 
States, he studied the biological problems 
that the utilization of atomic power has 


create i. 











(United States Consulate, Goteborg, May 
24, 1960.) 


CANNED FISH EXPORT CONTRACT 
WITH EAST GERMANY SIGNED: 

The Swedish Fish Canners' Associa- 
tion has signed a contract with East Ger- 
many providing for export of canned fish, 
such as canned herring and anchovy, val- 
ued at 2,800,000 crowns (US$540,400). 
The contract was signed at the Swedish 
Industries Fair, where East Germany 
for the first time was participating with 
an official exhibit. (United States Con- 
sulate, Goteborg, May 24, 1960.) 





FISH AND SHELLFISH 

LANDINGS, 1958-59: 

~ The Swedish fishing fleet landed 
250,062 metric tons of fish and shell- 
fish at home and abroad in 1959, an in- 
crease of 16 percent as compared with 




















[~"Table 1 - Fish and She ing Landings in Foreign Ports), 1958-59 ] 
— = = === === = =e = —————————— Se 
Species ben Quantity Value | 
SI WE ce GAA PEAS RCS MLM. S i959 __J| 1958 | 1959_ [1958 | 1959 _—[__1959__| 

~ . (Metric Tons). . | (SW. Kr. 1,000) > . (US$1, 000). . 

] ! 
st J = 
| 116, 307 97,112 | 54,847 | 50,350 | 10,596 | 9,728 





+ 
25,536 26,932 17 , 347 17,561 3,351 | 3,393 

4,476 5,987 4,912 5,717 949 | 1, 104 

2,612 2,778 2,261 2, 101 137 | 406 

2,766 3,057 2,742 3,032 530 | 586 
ECE te 5,088 | 5,086 | 4,165 4,490 _ o_o 867 _| 
WH Ge | 43,840 | 31,427 | 32,901 | 6,072 6, 356 | 

12, 178 13, 287 8, 813 | 9, 230 1,703 1,783 

4,071 2, 188 3,786 | 3, 670 731 | 709 

11, 368 9,113 39,647 | 32,754 7,660 | 6,328 

4, 102 4,351 5,043 5,202 974 | 1,005 

41, 832 25,945 | 7,616 | 4,452 1,471 860 


| 116, 482 | 65,925 | 60,861 | 12,736 | 11,758 | 








19,370 | 11,078 | 10,511 2,140 | _2,031 | 























| 250,062 | 215,206 | 162,257 | 149,070 | 50,155 28,799 | 








tt flatfish - 3,| 
"Note: (1) Preliminary d 





The Swedish scientist is now studying | 
the biological effects of the radioactivity 
level in Lake Tvaren, which serves as 
the outlet for the atomic research insti- 
tution at Studsvik. This check will be 
made by the Swedish Fisheries Board 
and the Radio Physical Institution, the 
latter is the top organization in Sweden 
concerned with protection from radio- 
activity. Similar control is also planned 
for Lake Magelungen, the outlet for the 
Agesta reactor, which will be Sweden's 
first atomic reactor for industrial use. 


: 2, 239 tons; salmon - 1, 305 tons; shellfish - 4,797. 
Values converted at rate of one Sw. Kr. equals US$0, 1932 xe 


| 








the 215,206 tons landed in 1958. The 
landings include fish for industrial pur- 
poses, such as for fish oil and fishmeal. 
This category represented over 16 per- 
cent of the total landings at home and 
abroad in 1959, and has in late years 
made up an increasing share of the total 
Swedish fish landings. 


Landings at Swedish ports made up 
67 percent of the total landings, while 
the remaining 33 percent were landed 
in Denmark, West Germany, and Great 
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Britain. Compared with 1958, the do- 
mestic landings increased by 14 per- 
cent and the foreign landings by 21 per- 
cent. 
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crowns (US$6.5 million), compared with 
29,655,000 crowns ($5.7 million) in 1958, 
Eighty-one percent of the total value of 
the 1959 landings abroad came from Den- 
mark, while 14 percent came from West 
Germany, and 5 percent from Great 

































































| Table 2 - Fish and Shellfish Landings in Swedish Ports, 1958-59 
ree Quantity Value 
_ Species i959 | 1958 1959 1958 i959 [| —:1958 
|. . (Metric Tons). |. (SW. Kr. 1,000) . |. . (US$i,000) . - 
Herring, and Baltic Herring: 
MOM 25 Sate See oe Re CUS whe 64, 149 52,529 30, 632 28,016 5,918 5,413 
Be er eee eee 19,721 19, 370 11,078 10,511 2, 140 2,031 
Total 83, 870 71, 899 41,710 38, 527 8,058 7,443 
24, 800 26,329 | 16,815 | 17, 163 3,249 3, 316 
3,942 5,287 | 4,489 | 5,221 867 1,009 
2,124 2,246 | 1,917 1,754 370 339 
2,730 3,034 | 2,720 3,019 526 583 
_3, 859 4,297 3, 308 3,917 639 757 
37,455 41, 193 29, 249 31,074 5,651 6,003 
7,474 8,416 5,987 | 6,317 1, 157 1,220 
3,937 2,111 3,700 | 3,572 715 690 
icluding shellfish) ......-22e. 1/11, 306 9,077 39,566 | 32,695 7,644 6, 317 
SONY Sc ab @ sx, 6 fel eee eee 3, 816 4, 209 4,754 | 5,087 918 983 
ee ea ear a ees ee | 21,111 11,533 3,652 | 2,143 706 414 
[ CO, ) "Fra re rie 148,438 | 128,618 | 119,415 38,558 36,518 
1/Includes: flatfish - 2,965 tons; eel - 2,239 tons; salmon - 1, 305 tons; shellfish - 4,797 tons. 
eS Values converted at rate of one Sw. Kr. equals US$0. 1932, 
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total value of the 1959 landings, 
-luding fish for industrial purposes, 
inted to US$31.3 million as com- 

1 with $28.8 million in 1958, an in- 
rease of 9 percent. Landings in foreign 
‘ts accounted for the largest part of 

this increase and the total value of the 
foreign landings increased by 13 percent, 
while the landings in Sweden increased 

by 8 percent. 


ne 


are 


Total landings in Sweden increased 
from 148,438 tons in 1958 to 168,932 
tons in 1959. The increase originates 
from the West and East Coast areas, 
where the landings increased by 25 and 
3 percent, respectively, while the land- 
ings on the South Coast dropped by 6 


percent. 


The total quantity of fish landed in 
foreign ports by Swedish fishermen in 
1959 amounted to 81,093 metric tons as 
compared with 66,768 tons in 1958. The 
larger part, or almost 70,000 metric 
tons, was landed in Danish ports. Of 
those landings, herring comprised 61 
percent, while industrial fish made up 
almost 30 percent. Landings in West 
Germany and Great Britain also con- 
sisted chiefly of herring. 


The total value of the foreign land- 
ings in 1959 amounted to 33,639,000 


} 


Britain, as compared with 90, 5, and 
5 percent, respectively, in 1958. 


The average price for fish landed in 
Sweden in 1959 (excluding industrial fish) 
amounted to 0.85 crown a kilo (7.4 U. S. 
cents a pound), the same as in 1958. The 
average price for the 1959 catch (includ- 
ing landings in foreign ports but excluding 
industrial fish) was somewhat lower than 
in 1958--0.74 crown a kilo (6.5 U. S. 
cents a pound) in 1959 as against 0.76 
crown a kilo (6.7 U. S. cents a pound) in 
1958. The average price for herring 
landed in Swedish ports was 0.48 crown 
a kilo (4.2 U. S. cents a pound), some- 
what higher than the 0.46 crown a kilo 
(4.1 U. S. cents a pound) for herring 
landed in foreign ports by Swedish fish- 
ermen. (United States Consulate at 
Goteborg, May 18, 1960.) 


* KK OK 


FISHERMEN HOPE TO REACH AN 
AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
ON 12-MILE LIMIT: 

Swedish west coast commercial fish- 
ermen have hope of reaching a bilateral 
agreement with Norwegian authorities 
which will permit Swedish trawlers to 
fish up to 4 nautical miles off the south 
coast of Norway and up to a level with 








Lindesnes. This optimism was expressed 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


by an official of the West Coast Fisher- 
men's Central Association when queried 
by the Goteborg press about the an- 
nouncement made on May 13, 1960, by 
the Norwegian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to the effect that Norway will es- 
tablish a 12-mile fishing limit. 


The Swedish fishery official was also 
quoted as saying that the matter chiefly 
concerns Swedish shrimp fishermen 
from the northern part of the province 
of Bohuslan, These fishermen would 
lose catches valued at about 5 million 
crowns (about US$965,000) yearly if 
they were barred from their customary 
fishing grounds by a Norwegian 12-mile 
limit. 


In occasional years, Swedish fisher- 
men also fish for sprat and herring with- 
in 12 miles from the Norwegian south 
coast. It is very seldom, however, that 
Swedish fishermen come inside the 12- 
mile zone off the Norwegian west coast. 


The Swedish fishery representative 
also said that through his contact with 
the Norwegian fishery associations he 
had learned that Norwegian west and 
north coast commercial fishermen had 
pressed for a 12-mile limit. The Nor- 
wegian south coast fishermen, however, 
had no desire to drive Swedish fisher- 
men from their traditional shrimp fish- 
ing grounds, the United States Consul 
at Goteborg reported on May 17, 1960. 


k wk ke Kk OK 


FISHING INDUSTRY AND EUROPEAN 
FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION: 

The Swedish fishery industry today 
is facing changes that may be of deci- 
sive importance to its continued devel- 
opment, according to the economist of 
the West Coast Fishermen's Central 
Association writing in Svenska Vastkust- 
fiskaren ("Swedish West Coast Fisher”), 


the organ of the association. 





In depicting what he terms "the mud- 
dled situation,’ he cites as character- 
istic the dissolution of the 1954 Govern- 
ment fishery investigation committee, 
the principal reason for this action be- 
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ing that the European Free Trade Associ- 
ation (EFTA) had become operative on 
July 1 of this year, and will affect the 
Swedish fishery industry to an extent 
which cannot yet be foreseen. 


The committee, the economist says, 
agreed unanimously that a price regu- 
lating system for fisheries was also neces- 
sary in the future. This question, he 
says, will now be investigated by the 
Swedish Board of Agriculture, which has 
been commissioned by the Minister of 


| Agriculture to examine the matter of 


preparing such a price regulating system, 


| in collaboration with representatives of 


the fishery industry and other interested 


| parties. 


In discussing the impact of the es- 


| tablishment of the free trade area on 


Swedish fisheries, the economist citedas 


| the most immediate consequence the 
| circumstance that on July 1 this year 


the import fees for frozen fish fillets 
were reduced by 20 percent as well 

as the customs duty on canned fish, while 
at the same time new global contingents, 
intended to facilitate imports, were in- 
troduced for frozen fish fillets, spiced 
sprat, etc., which are not subject to any 
fees. 


In looking ahead the economist can 
only envisage that the free trade area 
means ‘disturbing prospects’ for the 
Swedish fishing industry. His fears are 
based mostly on the fact that the free 
trade area includes Sweden's two largest 


| fish suppliers, namely Norway and Den- 


mark, 


His only solution is that the fishery 
industry must demand that the authori- 
ties give the industry financial compen- 
sation through price-regulating funds or 
appropriations of other kinds. He re- 
called that at the end of April this year 
the government submitted a proposition 
to the Riksdag (Congress) including an 
allotment of 25 million crowns (US$4.8 
million) to the regulating associations 
of agriculture to cover costs in connec- 
tion with the reduction of certain agri- 
cultural raw material to world market 
prices, made necessary by EFTA. It is 
anticipated, he says, that further meas- 
ures may be required. On behalf of the 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


West Coast fishery industry he has dis- 
cussed the question with the Board of 
Agriculture, but there is no result as 
yet, he reports. 


He also points out that the Swedish 
fishery industry, in addition to being a 
member of a free trade group which in- 

ludes the industry's most serious com- 
petitors, has at the same time been left 
standing outside the European Common 
Market which includes some of the in- 
dustry's largest customers, principally 
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West Germany. 
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will be 750 metric tons; for fishoil, 2,000 
tons. Compared with the 1959 marketing 
year, this indicates a relatively stable 
production (table 1). 


Exports: Slight change is indicated in 
Sweden's marine-oil exports, as it was 
estimated that Sweden would export 6,000 
metric tons of whale oil in the 1960 mar- 
keting year as compared with 5,744 tons 
in the 1959 marketing year; 1,500 tons of 
fish oil in 1960 as compared with 1,471 
tons in 1959 (table 2). 


Imports: In 1959, the United States 
was Sweden's greatest single source of 



























































[ Table 1 - Sweden's Supply and Disappearance of Edible Marine Oils for Marketing Years 
| 1958/59-1959/60 (Ending August 31) 
T 
It Estimated 1959/60 25 aes? 
— Fish-Liver | Whale i ; Fish-Liver] Whale 
. te ae Wee 2 Oi | Oi | — Oil Oil 1% Oil | Total 
Pe Fee « Be OR ide we lene ert aera Seeen ae SS +s Reren °° 66 : 6 a Bee 
bp. ning stocks 9/1 ....- 100 11,569 | 3,630 ; 15,299 100 13, 467 5, 635 19, 202 
a ction (crude only) . 750 - 2,000 2,750 700 - 1,900 2, 600 
DOME. o » 2s 2 22 2 | 900 26, 000 7,000 | 33,900 1/883 26,241 1/5, 135 1/32, 259 
“Total supply Edisappes arance| _1,750 37,569 | 12,630 | 51,949 1, 683 39,708 12, 670 54,061 
IXBOG 2 56 © 6 e - 2/6, 000 1,500 7,500 - 2/5,744 1,471 7,215 
Domestic disap pearance 1, 650 20,525 | 8,000 | 30,175 1,583 | 22,395 7,569 31,547 
End Fetes & 100 11,044 3,130 | 14,274 100 11,569 3,630 15,299 
Distrib ution by , types partl; y estimated for September-~December 1958. 
B/E: Exported as hy shydrogenated,. 
It is now evident, he says, that as marine fats and oils. This situation 


early as at the turn of the year the six- 
state Common Market will begin build- 
g an outer customs barrier affecting 
1erring and fish, among other things. 
He cannot foresee at the present time 
what extent this will affect Sweden's 
lirect landings as well as commercial 
xports, but it is hardly an exaggeration 
le Say o characterize the prospects 
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The bright aspects of the picture, as 
seen by the economist, are that the Swed- 

fishery industry is at present under- 
going a rationalization which will in- 
crease its international competitive pow- 
er, and the West Coast fishermen have 
established powerful trade and economic 
organizations through which they have 
mediums that will look after their inter- 
ests. (United States Embassy, Goteborg, 
report of June 1, 1960.) 
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MARINE-OIL PRODUCTION, FOREIGN 
TRADE, AND CONSUMPTION: 
Production: For the marketing year 
ending August 31, 1960, it is estimated 
that Sweden's production of fish-liver oil 











should continue, as a new demand has 
been created for oils with a high percent- 
age of unsaturated acids and United States 
menhaden oil is included among them. 
































Table 2 - Sweden's Exports of Marine Oils by Type and 
Country of Destination, Calendar Year 1959 
Type and Origin Quantity 
Metgic Tons 
Herring oil, raw: 
.. Sarre Serres 1, 890 
West Germany ...... oercene 315 
Denmark ..... 0 6 60s » @ale ae $13 
ee ceeere cooeee 10 
eee oo) 6 ek ie ee 33 
i | | oT , . 2,761 
Other fats and oils from fish and marine- 
mammals: 
Belgium ee: wee ose & eee 8 
re ec cececs i 
Total oc 3 2 he ees se aun 9 
Grand total > ia + 5h Ok ee 2,770 











Sweden received 16,927 metric tons of 

marine fats and oils from the United 

States in 1959. The bulk of marine fats 
and oils imported by Sweden in 1959 

were refined products, however; con- 
siderable amounts of whale oil and her- 
ring oil were imported unrefined. 


Marine-oil imports by Sweden in 
marketing year 1960 are expected to 
increase slightly. 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


Consumption: During the 1959 mar- 
keting year ending August 31, a total of 
25,689 metric tons of marine oils were 
used for food as compared with 5,858 
tons used for technical purposes. Mar- 
garine production consumes the bulk 
(25,350 tons) of the marine oils in Sweden, 
and increased use of marine oils can be 
anticipated as margarine production is 
expected to increase by 7,000 tons in 
1960. The balance of the marine oils 
used for food are used in baking, fat 
emulsions and mayonnaise, and frying 
fats. 














| Table 3 - Sweden's Imports of Marine Oils by Type and 
Country of Origin, Calendar Year 1959 
— and Origin Quantity 
Metric Tons | 
Whale Oil, Raw: 


The Netherlands e264 6060056 4% we 956 


Norway. . as we & 6 0 be 69 6 6 ks 5,102 
OSes 6,058 
perm Oil, Ra wi 











| Norway .--eccescevecreers 100 
Great Britain i le st 54 
otal Pie re re Pa a aS i A Rs Pht aa 6a 
eal Oil, Raw 
| Norway Pe ORMOESM ORS SOAS 17 


aes ss 2 ee ke ek ee 

















OTWay «cece eee sere eeses 87 
Wester Gemmiaty ce wee ce cee ees 3,755 
[I 6 6G «6 Mk b b0 eo we eS 763 
STS ae eee eee 1, 647 
—_— Total 22. 7 2.* £ £ 9 ¢ # # 7s 6,252 
Vitaminized Oil Produc 
iy «seeb eres eevee ie 4 16 
 * Perce s 2 22s se 2 i 
I te deat can raed aoe ie e << <a 
Medical and Veterinary Oil 
¢ (Seu ei eee 853 
Dh « a6 & 6 eo 6.6 6.6 s 60 ¥ 37 
| DPE > #6 6 ves s.0 8 eee © 54 
| Pegmars eosee-s » 2 6s Ses 2 44 @ Le _ 
Mi MLR TRENT: SOS ED 
Other m9 and Oils from Fish and 
~ Marine -Mammals (Also Refined): | 
arr a ee 654 
Westen Germmamy .-2--ccccceecce | 3,112 











OE a gn oe 48 
7. eee ae 
eek oe i ek . | 34,816 





Prices: C.i.f. wholesale prices as 
of March 31, 1960, for crude hydrogen- 
ated whale oil were 2.30 kronor a kilo- 
gram (20 U. S. cents a pound) and for 


refined 2.44 kronor a kilogram (21 U. S. 


cents apound). Swedish importers paid 
an average of 1.13 kronor a kilogram 
(10 U. S. cents a pound) for whale oil in 
1959, and 1.08-1.13 kronor a kilogram 





| Icelandic herring caught by other Swed- 

| ish fishermen and landed in Sweden. 

| They do, however, consider it unwise to 

| permit the sale of imported Icelandic 

| herring during a period when there usual- 
| ly is a good supply of North Sea herring 

| available in Sweden. He said further that 


| Consulate in Goteborg, May 17, 1960.) 


(9.5-10.0 U. S. cents a pound) in January-| marine animal oils), whether or not re- 








March 1960. (United States Embassy, 
Stockholm, April 20, 1960.) 


Note: Values converted at rate of 1 krona equals 
US$0, 193. 





PROHIBITION ON SALES OF 
ICELANDIC HERRING 
REMOVED FOR 1960: 

The Swedish Agricultural Marketing 
Board has announced that there will be 
no prohibition in Sweden against the sale 
of imported Icelandic herring in 1960. 
Such a prohibition has in previous years 
been in effect during a certain period in 
the fall in order to protect the sales of 
North Sea (Fladen) herring landed by 
Swedish fishermen, 





In commenting on this action, a rep- 
representative of the West Coast Fisher- 
men's organization stated that Swedish 
North Sea (Fladen) fishermen do not have 
any complaint against competition with 


the sales prohibition, that had been in ef- 
fect in previous years, had favored the 
trade with herring, and he asserted that 
even dealers in salted herring are in 
favor of the sales prohibition. (U. S 


Thailand 


COD-LIVER OIL IMPORTS INCREASE: 

Imports of cod-liver oil by Thailand 
increased to 26,153 gallons valued at 
US$35,048, in 1959 as compared with 
12,945 gallons valued at US$22,048 in 
1958. Imports of other marine-animal 
oils in both years were valued at less 
than US$1,000. The average price paid 
for cod-liver oil imports in 1959 was 
down about 21 percent from the pre- 
ceding year. 








The tariff duties of Thailand pertain- 
ing to fats and oils (including fish and 








Thailand (Contd.): 


fined, were revised on March 3, 1960, 
Both an ad valorem and a specific duty 
now exist; the higher of the two is paid. 
The ad valorem rate for edible marine 
oils is 22 percent of the value or a spe- 
cific rate of 21.1 U.S. cents a kilo (9.6 
cents a pound). Inedible marine oils 
have an ad valorem rate of 22 percent 
yr a specific rate of 3.2 cents a kilo 
(about 1. 5 cents a pound). 


Thailand's exports of fish and ma- 
e-animal oils are very negligible. 
(Foreign Agricultural Service Report, 
Bangkok, April 11, 1960.) 
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U. S. S. R. 


FIRST FISH CANNING 

FACTORYSHIP LAUNCHED: 

i. April 20, 1960, the Soviet Union's 

‘st fish canning factoryship, the An- 

j Zakharov, was launched according | 

a a Saeeet Ga Leningradskaja Pravda of 
\pril 21. The ship > is 162 meters (531.4 
feet) long and displaces 15,300 tons and 

ll be stationed in Vladivostok. It is 
lesigned for an annual capacity of 25 

llion cans, 105 tons of caviar or other 
fish roe, and 126 tons of fish oil. (Fisk- 


ts Gang, May 19, 1960.) 
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ITHUANIAN FISHERIES TRENDS, 

APRIL 1960: 
In 1960, the Lithuanian fisheries are 

cheduled to produce over 100,000 metric 
tons. The landings during the first quar- 
ter of 1960 indicate that this goal will be 
reached before the end of the year, ac- 

»rding to a report by the Chief, Direc- 
torate for the Fishing Industry of the 
Lithuanian Regional Economic Council, 
published in Sovjetskaja Litva of April 
10, 1960. 








In 1959, the whole of the catch of 
ocean perch was landed salted. This 
year most of the catch will be landed 
frozen. Preparations for the herring 
fishery which begins in July are under 
way. Part of the fleet will go to Iceland 
to fish with gill nets, and another part 
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will trawl in the North Sea. Cod fishing 
will be conducted on new grounds off 
Greenland and in Davis Strait, and there 
will be trawling for herring in the Nor- 
wegian Sea. (Fiskets Gang, May 19, 
1960.) 


United Kingdom 


WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
INCREASES INTEREST RATES ON 
FISHERY LOANS AS OF MAY 13: 



















The British White Fish Authority, as 
a result of increases in the rates of in- 
terest charged to them by the Treasury, 
increased its rates on fishery loans on 
May 13, 


The new rates are: On loans for not 
more than 5 years, 55 percent; increase 
+ percent. For more than five a, bg 
not more than 10 years, 5% percent; 
crease j percent. For more than five 
years but not more than 15 years, 63 per- 
cent; no change. For, more than 15 years 
64 percent; increase < + percent. 


The new rates do not apply where the 
final installment of a loan or interim in- 
stallments in current cases were paid by 
the Authority before May 13. (The Fish- 
ing News, May 27, 1960.) 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF WHALE 
OIL, 1958 AND 1959: 





















1960. 
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Imports of whale oil by the United 

Kingdom decreased from 86,400 lon 

tons in 1958 to 81,700 tons in 19591’, 
Britain's Antarctic whale-oil production 
also decreased, from 49,000 tons in 1958 
to 30,500 tons in 1959. In addition, pro- 
duction from the Falkland Islands totaled 
6,700 tons in 1958 and 6,300 tons in 1959. 


British margarine consumption in- 
creased 1.6 pounds per capita in 1959 
and considerably larger quantities of re- 
fined whale oil were diverted to this use-- 
from 80,000 tons in 1958 to 91,000 tons 
in 1959. In 1959, 45,000 tons of whale oil 
were used in cooking fat, as compared 
with 47,000 tons in 1958. 

















1/These figures no longer include oil produced from British 
ling operations. 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


The use of crude whale oil increased 
from 138,600 tons in1958 to 149,700 tons 
in 1959. (U.S. Foreign Agriculture 
Service Report, London, April 14, 1960.) 


Pkt) 
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Uruguay 


FISH MEAL PRODUCTION EXPECTED 
TO INCREASE SLIGHTLY: 

In 1959, Uruguay produced 900 metric 
tons of fish meal. It is estimated that 
this production will increase to 1,000 
tons in 1960 and to 1,200 tons in1961. It 
is expected that any increased produc- 
tion will be utilized domestically in ani- 
mal feed. (U.S. Foreign Agricultural 
Service Report, Montevideo, April 13, 
1960.) 














New England scallop supper. 


return to the boiling point. 


Drain. Cutlarge scallops in half, 


Stir in peas and scallops. 
with a pointed knife. 


Heat. 





SCALLOPS 


Approximately 20,000 people from all parts of the country attended the 
Third Annual Scallop Festival at Marine Park in New Bedford, Mass., Au- 





Regs, ented em 


| 


are generally an exceptionally good 
buy. They are very nutritious--con- 
tain highlevels of well-balanced pro- 
tein, very little fat, and many of the | 
minerals and vitamins so necessary | 
for the good health of all members of 
the family. 


gusti12, 13, and 14, 1960. Scallops 


Scallops canbe served in various 
ways, including cocktails, appetizers, | 
soups, salads, broiled, fried, or in 
combination dishes. A typical com- 
bination dish, which is both appetiz- 
ing and economical, is ''New England 
Scallop Supper," as recommended by 
the home economists of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries. 


NEW ENGLAND SCALLOP SUPPER 


1 
2 pounds scallops, fresh or frozen 4 cup flour 
2 quarts boiling water 1 teaspoon salt | 
4 cup salt 2 cups milk 
medium baking potatoes 1 cup cooked peas 


1 cup butter or other fat 
= 


Thaw frozen scallops. Remove 
any shell particles and wash. Place 
in boiling salted water. Cover and | 

| 


Simmer for 3 to 4 minutes, depending on size. 
Wash potatoes. 
en, 425° F.,for 45 to 60 minutes or until soft. 
salt. Add milk gradually and cook until thick and smooth, stirring constantly. 
Cut a cross in the top of the baked potatoes 
Squeeze the potatoes so that the interior willbe exposed. 
| Serve scallop mixture over potatoes. Serves 6. 


Bake potatoes in a hot ov- 
Melt butter; blend in flour and 
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Interdepartmental Committee al fishery products or related products 
are included in the list. 

on Trade Agreements Note: See pp. 39-41 of this issue. 

TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS “e 


UNDER GATT INCLUDE 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
~ Notice of intention of the United States | 

conduct trade agreement negotiations 
inder the General Agreement on Tariffs | TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
and Trade with foreign governments UNDER GATT INCLUDE 





Committee for Reciprocity Information 








which are contracting parties to that | FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
reement and with the Governments of | Notice for submission of information 
Israel, Spain, Switzerland, and Tunisia | to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
published in the Federal Register mation in regard to trade-agreement ne- 
May 28, 1960. | gotiations under GATT was published in 
| the May 28, 1960, Federal Register. The 
Annexed to the notice was a list of notice pointed out that closing date for 
cles imported into the United States application to appear at the hearing and 
ye considered for possible modifica- for submission of briefs was June 27. 
t f duties or other import restric- The hearing opened on July 11, 1960. 
s, imposition of additional import Persons or groups interested in import 
restrictions, or specific continuance of articles were requested to present to the 
sting customs or excise treatment in Committee their views concerning possi- 
the trade agreement negotiations. Fish- | ble tariff concessions by the United States 
ry products and related products are on any article, whether or not includedin 
e the list, such as marine-an- the list annexed to the notice of intention 
ls; netting; fish-liver oils; dressed| to negotiate of the Interdepartmental Com- 
swordfish; fish fillets and steaks; dried mittee on Trade Agreements. Persons 
canned smoked sardines in oil over | or groups interested in export articles 
ents per pound; other specialty can- were also requested to present their 
‘ishery products such as anchovies, views regarding any tariff or other trade 
ills, cakes, etc.; certain types of concessions that might be requested of 
kled or salted fish; certain types of the foreign governments with which ne- 
1 or kippered fish; etc. gotiations are to be conducted, whether 


or not the articles are included in the 
Persons interested in export articles | list of export articles published by the 
SO were requested to express their Department of State. Certain fishery 
iews regarding any tariff or othertrade | products are included in both the import 





-oncessions that might be requested of | and export list. 

foreign governments with which negotia- | Note: See pp. 39-41 of this issue. 
yns are to be conducted, whether or “ a 

not such articles are included in the list ‘\ ag 

f export articles on which the United | le a 

States is considering requesting such | . he 

concessions. The list of export articles | > 

was issued May 28 by the Department of | * 


“et wt TrtuUR 


State in its Publication No. 6987. Sever- 
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U. S. Tariff Commission 


"PERIL POINT" INVESTIGATION OF 
IMPORTED ARTICLES TO BE 
CONSIDERED IN TRADE-AGREE- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS UNDER GATT: 

Concurrently with the announcement 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements concerning proposed 
trade agreement negotiations, the Presi- 
dent furnished the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion a list of articles imported into the 
United States tobe considered inthe pro- 
posed trade agreement negotiations un- 
der GATT, and requested the Tariff 
Commission to make a "peril point'' in- 
vestigation and report with respect to 
each such article, as provided in section 
3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended. The notice of 
the Commission's investigation and hear- 
ings appeared in the Federal Register 
of May 28, 1960. The final date for fil- 
ing requests to testify and written state- 
ments was June 27. The public hearings 
began on July 11, 1960. 








The purpose of the Commission's in- 
vestigation is to obtain the facts neces- 
sary to enable the Commission to form- 
ulate findings (known as "peril point" 
findings) for inclusion in a report to the 
President with respect to each article 
included in the President's list as to (1) 
the limit to which the modification of 
duties and other import restrictions, im- 


position of additional import restrictions, 


or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment may be extend- 
ed in order to carry out the purpose of 
Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (Trade Agreements Act), with- 
out causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive articles, 

and (2) if increases in duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions are required 
to avoid serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive articles, the minimum increases 
in duties or additional import restric- 
tions are required. 
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It was pointed out that oral testimony 
and written statements received by the 
Commission will be available to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, so 
that appearance before both the Commit- 
tee and the Commission, although per- 
missible, was not necessary. Likewise 
testimony and statements received by 
the Committee will be available to the 
Commission. 





| Note: See pp. 39-41 of this issue. 


HEARINGS ON EFFECT OF IMPORTS 
OF HARD FIBER CORDS AND 
TWINES ON DOMESTIC INDUSTRY: 
Upon application of the Cordage In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y., received June 
10, 1960, the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
on June 24, 1960, under the authority of 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended, insti- 
tuted an investigation,to determine wheth- 
er cords and twinesl’ provided for in 
paragraph 1005(b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, are, as a result in whole or in 
part of the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting concessions granted 
thereon under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, being imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative, as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 





A public hearing in connection with 
this investigation will be held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1960, in the Hearing Room, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C, Interested parties desiring 
to appear and to be heard at the hearing 
should notify the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, in writing, at least five days in 


| advance of the date set for the hearing. 





1/Cords and twines (whether or not composed of three or 
more strands, each strand composed of two or more 
yams), tarred or untarred, single or plied, wholly or 
in chief value of henequen, manila (abaca), sisal, or 
other hard fiber 
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Department of Health, 


of Commercial Fisheries in Alaska, as 
Director of the Bureau's Regional Of- 
fice (Region 3) in Gloucester, Mass., 
was announced June 21, 1960, by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Ross 
| Leffler. 


Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


EFFECTIVE DATE | 
EXTENDED FOR STATUTE 





~ The Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 


eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (sec. 
6(c), Pub, Law 85-929; 72 Stat. 1788; 21 
U.S.C., note under sec. 342) authorizes 
the use in foods of certain additives for 
which tolerances have not yet been es- 


tablished or petitions therefore denied. 





that no undue. risk to the public health is 
volved and that conditions exist that 


tional period of time for obtaining toler- 
rances or denials of tolerances or for 
granting exemptions from tolerances, cer- 
tain additives may be used in food under 
-ertain specified conditions for a period 
1 year from March 6, 1960, or until 






shing or denying tolerances or exemp- 
ns from the requirement of tolerances, 
n accordance with section 409 of the Act, 
chever occurs first. 


Two separate documents on this sub- 
ect appeared in the June 15 Federal 
Register. The two documents contain an 
extensive list of food additives (about 

) items), mostly flavoring substances 

nd natural substances used in conjunc- 

n with flavors. 

1 and botanical or zoological name of 
for each substance. 


~ 


as 


irce 


Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


)MM ERCIAL FISHERIES 


ALASKA REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
NAMED TO FILL REGIONAL 
FISHERIES POST IN NORTH 
ATLANTIC REGION: 

The appointment of John T. Ghar- 
rett, Regional Director of the Bureau 











FOR CERTAIN FOOD ADDITIVES: 
| 


regulations shall have been issued estab- | 


The lists give the com-| 


Gharrett replaces Joseph F, Punco- 


char who resigned July 5 to become Di- 
| rector of Research for the Maine Sar- 
pursuant to authority provided in the Fed-| 


dine Council. 


Puncochar, an employee of the Fish 


| and Wildlife Service for a quarter of a 
| century, has been in charge of Bureau 
| operations in the North Atlantic Region 
| since the office was established in 1958. 
On the basis of data supplied and findings | 


In his new position, he will be located in 
Bangor, Maine. 


Gharrett has been employed in fish- 


| eries research and management since 


1840. He has been with the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission, Oregon 
State Fish Commission, Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, and the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. He came to 
the Bureau in October 1955, and was at- 
tached to Alaska activities with head- 
quarters in Juneau. 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF 
PROHIBITION TO FISH FOR SALMON 
WITH ANY NET IN NORTH PACIFIC: 

In order to provide identical cover- 
age with that provided the Pacific Coast 
States, a revision was proposed of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior regula- 
tion prohibiting to fish for or take salm- 
on with any net in the North Pacific. In- 
terested persons had until July 9 to sub- 
mit comments, suggestions, or objections 
to the proposed amendments. The pro- 
posed revision as it appeared in the June 
9 Federal Register follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
[50 CFR Part 1301 
NORTH PACIFIC AREA 
Definition; Salmon Fishery Prohibition 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior by section 12 of the act 
of August 12, 1954 (68 Stat. 700; 16 
U.S.C. 1031), it is proposed to amend 50 
CFR Part 130 as set forth below. The 

















purpose of the amendment is to extend 
the boundaries of the area where it is 
prohibited to fish for or take salmon 
with any net and to define the term 
North Pacific area. 

Such fishing has been prohibited by 
Federal regulations since 1957 under au- 
thority of the North Pacific Fisheries Act 
as far west as longitude 175 degrees 
west. 

In order to provide identical coverage 
with that provided the Pacific Coast 
States, it is now proposed to extend the 
prohibition against such fishing through- 
out the North Pacific area. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
the Interior whenever practicable, to 
afford the public an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the rule making process. Ac- 
cordingly, interested persons may submit 
written comments, suggestions, or ob- 
jections with respect to the proposed 
amendments to the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Washington 25, D.C., with- 
in thirty days of the date of publication 
of this notice in the Feperat RecIsTer. 
(Sec. 1, 68 Stat 16 U.S.C 
1021 et seq.) 


698, as amended 


: Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


JuNE 3, 1960. 


Part 130—North Pacific Area, would be 
revised as follows: 


§ 130.1 


For the purpose of the regulations of 
this part the North Pacific area is de- 
fined to include all waters of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea north of 
48 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, ex- 
clusive of waters adjacent to Alaska 
north and west of the International 
Boundary at Dixon Entrance which ex- 
tend three miles seaward (a) from the 
coast, (b) from lines extending from 
headland to headland across all bays, 
inlets, straits, passes, sounds and en- 
trances, and (c) from any island or 
groups of islands, including the islands 
of the Alexander Archipelago, and the 
waters between such groups of islands 
and the mainland. 


Definition. 


SALMON FISHERY 


§ 130.10 Salmon fishing prohibited, ex- 
ception. 


No person or fishing vessel subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall fish for or take salmon with any 
net in the North Pacific area, as defined 
in this part: Provided, That this shall 
not apply to fishing for sockeye salmon 
or pink salmon south of latitude 49 
degrees north. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


REVISION PROPOSED OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHING 
REGULATIONS FOR RED 
LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION: 

~ A proposed revision of the commer- 
cial fishing regulations for the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, Minnesota, appeared 
in the Federal Register of May 28, 1960. 
The principal revisions in the regula- 
tions include application of a maximum 
annual quota to yellow or walleye pike, 
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the main species, rather than to all 
game fish; and prohibits the taking of 
yellow and northern pike (pickerel) dur- 
ing their spawning season except for 
propagation purposes. The remaining 
revisions are primarily for the purpose 
of clarification and to eliminate functions 
of the Red Lake Fisheries Association 
from the regulations. 


Interested persons had until June 27, 
1960, to submit comments, suggestions, 
or objections. 


ALASKAN INDIAN COMMERCIAL 
FISHING REGULATIONS, 1960: 














Regu ions have been issued by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs o U. S. Department of the Interior to per ate 
certair rights long recognized by Federal statutes, 

-ustom and secured to the Alaska Eskimos, 


A +4 } 4A 
by section 4 of the Alaska Statehood A 





> regulations were published 


and became effe 


in the 





ective on the 


\l Register 
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r views, 


dian Aff: 


1 Kodiak Island t 


pertaining 
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Fu he views of the native int 

Reservat were sought as to thei 

the utiliz: ation of reservatior - 
sor 





section in 
hi was allowed in the ad 
posed wording would key the tr 


stion to the periods in which 


whicr 





y time fis 






purse~seine 
the 


State in 


Dy 1 
ception, In the 


case of Metlakatla trap 
would be keyed to the purse~seine fist 
east Section of Clarence Strait, 
in the adjacent ge 





ing se 
and also to the 


»f the Souther 














eral section 
rse~seining is 





relatively 1 
sectl 


conducted in the South 


=~ 
~ 


yn 


The section on commercial fishing the Karluk Indian 


Reservation has revised language in accordance with « 
ments received fron natives of Karluk Reservation and 


yn 
ym 


the 






others, to provide that the waters of the Karluk In 7 reser~ 
vation shall be open to native inhabitants of the vil of 
Karluk and vicinity and to other persons insofar as the fish- 






ing activities of the latter 
fishing by such natives, 


do not restrict or interfere with 
Further, the newly~worded section 
provides for the use of beach seines up to 250 fathoms in 
length by natives and, prior to July 1, for their fishing up to 
within 100 yards of the mouth 











yf the Karluk River. 


The regulations as published include sections on scope; 
restrictions on Indian fish traps, size and operation of Indi~ 
an salmon traps; definition Karluk Indian Reservation; com 
mercial fishing, Karluk Indian Reservation; commercial 
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salmon fishing by native Indians in the Yukon and Kuskok~ 
wim Rivers; personal use fishing by native Indians; modifi- 
cation of regulations; and enforcement. 





Department of Labor 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION 
INTERPRETATION OF FISHERIES 
INDUSTRIES EXEMPTIONS UNDER 
pron LABOR STANDARDS 

CT DEFE sole te 


+ 
1 


rhe De partment 
Fair 1 at 





xf Labor's i 





tation of 







exemptions 
in the 
interpre- 


n the 


in an 


Two exemp~- 

num~wage and overtime 
in catching, 
specified operati 


isan 
\r workers empl 
q perf rn 












rye processing, 


ing other 


The other exemption is one fron 
ions~~but not the n 1um"wage re~ 
> workers employed in canning fish 





Senator Byrd of Virginia 
nterpretation of the fishery in- 


Secretary of Labor James 


letter of h 1960, in which 
nion that the fishery and seafood ex~ 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act apply to 
the Department's Interpretative 
sre limited sc ype to the exemp- 


inspections of seafood plants 


May 31, 


8s contained 








uld be rescinded and 
should be stopped, 
was issued 


rhe Interpretative Bulletin, referred to, 








1 study and with a full awareness of the views of the 
nbers ob the seafood industry, The Department feels that 
the position taken therein, namely that the exemptions (Sec~- 





a)(5) and 13(b )(4). are limited to the enumerated em- 
ties is supported by the language of the exemp- 
egislative history and pertinent court decisions, 
















of Appeals for the First Circuit in arriving at the 
e ion in the case of Mitchell v. Stinsorx 





17 F(2) 


grounds, 


Cannir 1g € Cc any, 2 210, predicated 
on the aforesaid 


view of the foregoing, and having in mind the admoni~ 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States that exemption 
this hun anitarian Act must ‘be narrowly construed’ 

i only to those ‘plainly and unmistakably within its 
nd spi rit’ (Phillips Co, Walling, 324 U.S, 490) and 
nption should not be Tcnsuel by implication (Addi- 
son v. Holly Hill Co,, 322 U.S, 607), I do not feel there is 
fication for adopting the courses of action you recom= 




















Also see Commercig! Pigheries Review, April 1959 p. 98. 





Department of the Treasury 


FISH BLOCKS FROM ICELAND NOT 
SOLD AT LESS THAN FAIR VALUE: 

Fish blocks from Iceland are not be~ 
ing sold in the United States at less than 
fair value, according to a determination 


of the Department of the Treasury pub- 





O-60-6 








561071 
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lished inthe Federal Register of June15. 
The finding was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Office of the Secretary 
[AA 643.3] 


FISH BLOCKS FROM ICELAND 


Determination of No Sales at Less 
Than Fair Value 


JUNE 9, 1960. 

A complaint was received that fish 
blocks from Iceland were being sold to 
the United States at less than fair value 
within the meaning of the Antidumping 
Act of 1921. 

I hereby determine that fish blocks 
from Iceland are not being, nor are likely 
to be, sold in the United States at less 
than fair value within the meaning of 
section 201(a) of the Antidumping Act, 
1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 160(a)). 

Statement of reasons. The fish blocks 
in question were imported by a subsidi- 
ary of the foreign seller and were not 
resold in the United States in their im- 
ported condition, being further processed 
by the importer into fish portions, fish 
sticks, and similar products. Under 
thes: circumstances, exporter’s sales 
price, which is the applicable basis of 
comparison, does not exist and the Anti- 
dumping Act has no application. 

This determination and the statement 
of reasons therefor are published pur- 

| suant to section 201(c) of the Antidump- 
| ing Act, 1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
160(c)). 


[SEAL] A. GILMORE FLUEs, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


| WHALE-LIVER OIL IMPORTS 

| CLASSIFIABLE AS ADVANCED DRUG: 
Certain imports of whale-liver oil ex- 

| tracted from whale livers to obtain vita- 

min "A" oil, with the extraction made in 

the country of exportation, were held 

properly classifiable under paragraph 

34, Tariff Act of 1930, as modified by 

the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade (T. D. 51802) at the rate of 5 per- 

cent ad valorem as a drug, "advanced" 

| in value or condition, as classified, rath- 

| erthanfree of duty under paragraph 1669 

of the said act, as modified by “I. D. 

51802, supra, as a 'crude'' drug. The 

decision held that the whale-liver oil 

was ‘advanced in value or condition," by 

certain processes beyond that essential 

to the proper packing of the drug and the 

prevention of decay or deterioration pend- 

ing manufacture, The judgment was ren- 

dered on May 24, 1960, in the case Alaska 

Fish Oil Extractors, Inc. v. United States 

(Whale Liver oil--Crude drug--Advanced 

drug), and published (C. D. 2179) in Treas- 

ury Decisions of June 2, 1960. 














The Plaintiff contended that the oil in 
question is the ''crudest'' form of the 
drug importedinto the United States and 
that any grinding or other process ap- 
plied to the drug prior to importation 
was essential to the separation of the 
'drug'' from the whole liver for the prop- 
er packing and the prevention of decay 
or deterioration of the drug pending man- 
ufacture. 


On the other hand, the Government 
maintained that the imported oil repre- 
sents an advancement over the liver 
"which is the crude drug,"' and that the 
processing of the whole "livers" to ob- 
tain the whale-liver "oil'' in the case | 
under consideration is essentially the 
same type of processing as took place 
in the case of fish livers previously un- 
der consideration by the Customs Court 
and the Appellate Court. See Geo. S. 
Bush & 5 Inc., et al. v. United States, 
42 C.C.P.A. (Customs) 190, C.A.B. 582; 
i BStS n Kodak ‘as ympany v. United 
41 C.C.P.A. (Customs) 114, 
: = us & Co., Inc. v. 

we (Customs) 
ol Wilber celts Compan 
° States, 27 C . Ct. $17, Ab- 
stract 55884; and Ralston Purina Com- 
pany v. United States, 40 Cust. Ct. 407, 
Abstract 61435, in all of which cases the 
nvolver 1 merc handi se was held 
drugs, "advanced. 


ist 
ist 


to be 
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three Indian communities will continue to 
use the fish traps authorized by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for the 1960 season at least. 


The decision recognizes the questions 


| of Federal law but indicates the Court 


would prefer to decide these questions 
after having an interpretation of the State 


law involved by the State Supreme Court, 


The three dissenting Justices were of 
the view that the controlling questions in 
cases were Federal in nature and 
were opposed to remitting the parties to 
the Alaska Supreme Court. 
fn 


~ 


White House 


PRESIDENT APPOINTS 
UNITED STATES MEMBERS TO NEW 
SHRIMP CONSERVATION COMMISSION: 
The White House announced on April 
20, 1960, that the President had on that 
date appointed the following to be mem- 
bers of the United States section of the 
Commission for the Conservation of 
Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico: 
John C, Ferguson, President, St. George 
Packing Co., Fort Myers, Fla.; Robert M. 
Ingle, Director of Research, Florida State 
Conservation Commission; and Donald L. 
McKernan, Director, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheri es, U. S. Department of the 








| Interior. 


The Commission was established pur- 
suant to a Convention for the Conservation 


| of Shrimp with Cuba signed on Aug. 15, 1958. 


RULES ON CASE WHICH AFFECTS 
USE OF FISH TRAPS BY INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES IN ALASKA: 





The United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision on June 20, 1960 
in Metlakatla Indian Community vs. Egan 
and the two cases related to it. By a 6 
to 3 decision, the Court announced that 
it would refrain from deciding the issues | 
presented to it on their merits inorder | 
to afford the Alaska Supreme Court the | 
opportunity to rule on the questions open | 
to it for decision, 


In the meantime, the stay ordered by 
Justice Brennan onJuly 11,1959, is con- 
tinued in force until the final disposition 
of the three cases. This means that the 


| on 
| announced the ap- 


| Chief, 


| rT 7 
| search, U.S. Bu- 
| reau of Commer- 


* OK OK Xe 


| UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 


APPOINTED TO INTER-AMERICAN 


| TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION: 





The White House 
April 22, 1960, 


aa, 


oy, 


pointment of Dr. J. 
Lawrence McHugh, 
Division of 
Biological Re- 





cial Fisheries, as 
a United States 
Commissioner on 


the Inter-American Dr. J. Lawrence McHugh 
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Tropical Tuna Commission, vice Arnie J. 
Suomela who resigned from this post be- 
cause of the press of other duties. 
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Eighty -Sixth Congress 


(Second Session) 


ic bills and resolutions which 

directly or indirectly affect fisher- 
and allied in- 

are re- b Pe 
Introduc- | \. may | 
tion, neh gg to a bie | cd 
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T ent legislative ee | 
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other final disposi- 


Publi 
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ne 
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Signature 


House and 

_ 1 
as well 
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are covered. 





as 


law or 


The two Houses of Congress ad- 
rned on July 3, 1960. The Senate will 
-onvene on August 8, 1960, and the 
Representatives will reconvene 
ugust 15, 1960. 

PPROPRIATIONS CARRYOVER RESOLUTION: 

I 3. 778 (Cant -ed in House on 
aking temporary 
1961, and for oth- 
n Appro} ations; 

igned by the Speaker, 
sration. The resol 
1 July 1, andsigned 
This joint 
ns for the 
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Columbia Riv 
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1e international fisheries comr 
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ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960: H. 
introduced in the Roase” on June 2 
areas to develop and cateanin wane 
liversified economies by a program of financial 
technical assistance and otherwise, and for oth- 
er purposes to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
cy. This legislation provides that the Federal 
ernment shall, in cooperation with the States, 


Moore), 


to assist 


G 
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help areas of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and financ- 
ing their economic development; shall enable com- 
munities to achieve lasting improvement and de- 
crease economic vulnerability by the establishment 
of a stable and diversified local economy; and that 
new employment opportunities should be created 
rather than merely transferred from one commun- 
ity to another. 


This bill is similar to S. 722, a bill which was, 
passed by both houses of Congress, and vetoed by 
the President on May 13, 1960. Congress on 
May 24, 1960, failed to over-ride the Presidential 
veto. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1960: H. R. 
12854 (Flood), introduced in the House on June 28, 
1960, a bill to promote the redevelopment of eco- 
nomically depressed areas by establishing a Gov- 
ernment corporation which will provide a secondary 
market for industrial mortgages covering property 
in those areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 














CHEMICAL PESTICIDES COORDINATION ACT: 
Report No. 1601, Cooperation in the Use of Pes- 
ides and Other ‘Such Chemicals” (June 16, 1960, 
ith Congress, Second Session, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to ac- 
company S. 3473), 8 pp., printed. This bill, if en- 


acted, e ci 











S. 
8 








is to be cited as the Chemical Pesticides 
Coordination Act. It is designed to avert the serious 
and unnecessary losses of fish and wildlife that have 
occurred as a result of the wide use of pesticides. 
Before programs involving the use of pesticides or 
other chemicals cesigned for mass biological con- 
trols are initiated or financed by agencies of the 
Federal Government, the initiating agency would be 
required to consult with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and state wildlife agencies exercising ad- 
ministration over wildlife resources in states af- 
The legislation would pro- 
that the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service ad- 
vise agencies consulting with it of damages which 
might result from any proposed program. In the 
event that agencies failed to take action recom- 
mended by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Serv- 
ice must report the failure to the Congress for re- 
ferral to the appropriate committees. The bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exempt by regulation chemicals which would cause 
little or no damage by their use. The bill would 
any Federal department or agency, in 
submitting requests to the Congress for appropri- 
ations for programs involving the use of chemicals 
for eradication or control of any animal or plant 
pest, shall include a full description of the pro- 
including the comments and recom- 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Report discusses purpose and need for the legisla- 


vide 


prov ide that 


| tion; presents Committee amendments and reports 


from the departments of Interior, Agriculture, and 
Education and Welfare. Committee re- 


ported favorably on the bill with amendments. 


The Senate on June 
(Magnuson), 


18, 1960, passed over S. 3473 
a bill introduced in the Senate on” ~— 
May 3, 1960, to provide for advance consultation 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service and with State 
wildlife agencies before the beginning of any Fed- 
eral program involving the use of pesticides or 
other chemicals designed for mass biological con- 
trols. 








The Senate on June 24, agreed to the removal 
from the calendar and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for study, S. 3473. 


COLOR ADDITIVES IN FOODS: Color Additives 
(Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 86th 
Congress, Second Session, on H. R. 7624 and S. 
2197, January 26, 27, 29, February 10, 11, Marchil 
April 5, 6, and May 9, 1960), 614 pp., printed. The 
purpose of these bills is to provide a scientifically 
sound basis for listing that may be safe- 
ly used in foods, drugs, and cosmetics; and to pro- 
vide for other safeguards in the use of such colors, 
including, where appropriate tolerance 
limitations on the amount of color that may be used. 
The bills also would provide for a continuat 
the present system of 
dividual batcl 





















the colors 


necessary, 


ion of 
-ertifying the safety of 
1es of the so-called coal tar 


in- 





colors and 


would extend this system, where necessary, to nat- 
ural lors not now covered by the certification 
system. They would, on the other hand, permit an 


exemption of a listed color 


requirement 
' 


from the cert 
certification is not necessary 
for protect the health. Contains the 
text of both bills, the bills from the 
Agriculture Department and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, Federal officials, 


ification 


ny 
where 
the of 


ion public 


reports on 


and statements from members 


of Congress, and businessmen. 
On June 20, 1860, the House considered, under 
suspension of the rules, H. R. 7624 (Harris), a bill 





introduced in the House on June 9, 1959, to protec >t 
the public health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to authorize the use 
of suitable color additives in or on foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics, in accordance with regulations 

the s (including maximum 
whi ch | such additives may 
lebate to be limited to 2 


pres<¢ riding cone litior 


tolerances) under be 
safely used; hours. 








On June 25, 1960, by a voice vote, the House 
adopted committee amendments and passed H. R. 
7624. This passage was subseq rently v I 
S. 2197 (Hill and Goldwate r), a simila 1 in 
duc ed in the Senate on June 17, 1959, was pa 





in lieu aft 


er being amended to contain the House- 
passed language. H. Res. 559, the rule under which 
the legislation was nsidered, had been adopted 





earlier by a voice 





Bill was clearex 





if the President's signature 
on June 30, when the Senate concurred with Houss 
amendment to S. 2197. 

On July 1, 1960, a motion ade in the Sen- 
ate to reconsider action of Jun n which the 
Senate concurred with House < ment to adopt 
S. 2197 in lieu of H, R. 4, and cleared bill for 


of President. — 


reconsider, 


Signature 
motion 


1e Senate 





tabled the 
to 


On July 12, 1960, the President 
into public law (P. L. 86-618). 
would expedite the testi 
safe levels of use by requiring 
ers to do the appropriate research and to submit 
the results to the Food and Drug Administratio 
All types of color additives would be subject to the 
safety requirements of the new law, not me rely 

coal-tar-colors" as under present regulations. 

Amends the Federal Food, Drug, 
and authorizes 
list the 


signed S. 
The legi 
colors 


Siation 


ing of to det 








ermine 
color man t 


Act 


and Cosmetic 


Food and Dr ug Administration to 
additives 


color which may be used in foods. 
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COMMERCIAL SPONGE INDUSTRY RELIEF: 
H. R. 12934 (Cramer), introduced in the House on 
July 1; 1960, a bill to prohibit the importation into 
the United States of commercial sponges meas- 
uring less than 5 inches in diameter; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This legislation is to 
prohibit the buying of foreign sponges under 5 inch- 
es in diameter, as they are competing unfairly with 
the American sponge industry. The American 
sponge industry is prohibited the taking of sponges 
less than 5 inches in diameter, while imports of 
sponges that size and smaller are permitted to en- 
the United States. 





ter 











FISH AND WILDLIFE eA RE- 
SEARCH TRAINING UNITS: On June 24, 1960, the 
House passed over without prejudice S. 1781, a bill 


to facilitate the Federal Gov- 


ernment, 


r ‘ooperation betweer 


' 
colleges and universities, the states, and 





cooperatl 





private be. Spor are for ve unit programs 
of research and education relating to fish and wild- 
life. Would authorize the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 


of Tr 
i in 


Service and 


terior 


other agencies of the De 





to enter into cooperative 

















con 
ducting research, tr: g, and demonstra tional 
programs. This bill passed the Senate on May 4, 
1960, 

FISH HATCHERIES: H. Rept. 1784, Orangeburg 
County, S. 3 , Fi 1 He atchery (June 9, 1960, 86th 
Congress, Second Be ssio 1, report from the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to ac- 
company S. 2053), 3 pp., printed. The purpose of 
the bill is to provide for a needed inc:ease in facil- 
ities for the production of warm water fish in South 


would be ac 
} etary of the Interior to 
hatchery facility owned by O 
and its development by the Fish and 
“Bac k this 


complished by accepting 





an existing 
rangeburg County,S.C., 
Wildlife Serv- 
legislation is 


ground and need for 

















contained in the report. Development costs and 
property acquisition would require the expenditure 
of $290,000, annual operating cos would be ap- 
proximately $30,000. Contains report of the De- 
partment of the Interior, with excerpts of an opin- 
ion of the Bureau of the Budget 
The passed on the call of the Consent 

Calenc cleared for the President on June 24 
1960, a bill to provide for the acceptance 














by the ed States of a fish hatchery in the State 
of Sout arolina. This bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate on igust 19, 1959. 

S. 2053, was signed by the Speaker of the House 
and sent to the President, on June 2 1960. 

On July 5, the President signed S. 2053 into pub- 
lic law (P. L. 86-572). Bill provides authority for 





the Secretary of the Interior to accept by donation 
on behalf of the United States, title to the Orange- 
burg County, S. C., fish hatchery, together with 

| rights to take adequate water from Orangeburg 
County Lake therefor. 


SEL MORTGAGE INSURAN 





FISHING VE MORTGA 
} Rept. 1785, Relating to Vessel Mortgage Siagur- 
Se Pen ctiogs Transferred to ae eee sy of the 
Interfor (June 9, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, Report of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, to ac- 
company S. 2481), 6 pp., printed. The purpose of 
the bill is to make the program of mortgage insur- 
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ance on fishing vessels effective. Originally, au- 
thority to grant mortgage insurance on fishing ves- 
sels as well as merchant vessels reposed in the 
Secretary of Commerce. However, pursuant to the 
shee 80° of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
urisdiction over insurance on fishing vessels was 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior. This 
isdiction over fishing vessel mortgage insurance 
¢ not authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
draw on the Treasury to the extent that the premium 
fund proved inadequate, which would be likely in the 
arly stages of the program. This bill would give 
the Secretary of the Interior the same authority as 
is possessed by the Secretary of Commerce to draw 
ipon the Treasury to make payments on defaults of 
insured mortgages. Report gives background and 
legislation, and presents statements from 
several Federal officials. 
of the bill without 















need of 
amendment. 


pas ge 


The House 
Calendar 


ll of the Consent 
and cleared for the President on June 24, 


passed on the ca 


1960, S. 2481, a bill to continue the application of 

e Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to 
ert functions relating to fishing vessels trans- 
fe 1 to the Secretary of the Interior. Wouldcre- 
at ‘ederal Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance 





Fund which shall be the Secretary of the 

I revolving fund for the purpose of car- 

1e ship mortgage provisions as it applies 

fishing vessels under the Fish and Wildlife Act 
Further provides that if at any time funds 
f cient to pay any amount the Secretary 


used by 


iterior as a 









f the Interior is required to pay on ship mortgage 
insurance on fishing vorhey notes or other obli- 
gations may be issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as may be necessary. This bill was 
passed by the Senate September 11, 1959. 


S. 2481, was signed by the Speaker of the House, 
and sent to the President, on June 27, 1960. The 
President signed the bill on July 5, 1960 (P. L. 86- 
O77 7). 


Public Law 86-577 
86th Congress, S. 248 
July 5, 19€ 


AN ACT 








y of the Interior hereafter may exer 





e amendment to such Act of July 
Approved July 5, 1960. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE STUDY (U. S. Trade and 
Common Market) (Hearings before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, 86th Congress, Second Session, May 9 and 

0, 1960), 298 pp., printed. This report discusses 
the effect regional trade groupings will have onour 
exports, specifically in the Common Market area 
of Europe as well as the European free trade area. 
The report contains, among others, statements 
from officials of international business concerns, 
international trade organizations, nationwide in- 
dustry committees, international chambers of com- 
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merce, etc. Also contains a variety of exhibits, 
among which are exhibits on United States exports 
and imports; hourly wage charts of various coun- 
tries, and United States investments in foreign 
business. A section of the report is entitled "The 
European Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Association--Their Significance to United 
States Business," a lucid report submitted to the 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce by the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Covers all aspects of the two groups of countries 
that have signed treaties establishing certain bonds 
between them: the six-nation European Economic 
Community (comprising France, West Germany, 
Italy and the Benelux countries of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands), and the seven-nation 
European Free Trade Association (comprising 
Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom). Also contains a 


| list of companies with new operations in Western 


Europe during 1958-1959 (since the start of the 
European Common Market). 


HAWAII OMNIBUS ACT AMENDMENTS: The 
terior and Insular Affairs 
on June 24 reported out (S. Rept. No. 1681), with 
amendments H. R. 11602 (Inouye), a bill to amend 
certain laws of the United States in light of the ad- 
mission of the State of Hawaii into the Union. 





S. Rept. No. 1681, Hawaii Omnibus Bill (June 24, 
1960, Report of the Committee on Interior and In- 





| sular Affairs, to accompany H. R. 11602), 53 pp., 





printed. This legislation is a necessary measure 
to make complete and perfect the admission of 
Hawaii into the Union on a free and equal footing 
with the other 49 States. It amends a number of 
acts of Congress, some merely technically, such 
as changing the i ae in a statute from 
"Territory of Hawaii" to "State of Hawaii." Other 
Federal laws are cndade’ substantively, primarily 
to equalize Federal activities in the new State, es- 
pecially with respect to grant-in-aid programs. 
Section 11 contains perfecting amendments to the 
statute, codified at 16 U. S. C. 758-758d, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take exploration, investigation, development, and 
maintenance projects for fishery resources in the 
Pacific. Inappropriate references to the "Terri- 
tory" of Hawaii and to the "Hawaiian Islands" would 
be deleted or modified by the amendments. Section 
12 provides a perfecting amendment to section 2(d) 
of the Fish Restoration Act (16 U.S.C. 777a(d), to 
remove the definition of the term "State."" The 
term is defined by existing law to include the States 
and the territory of Hawaii. The report discusses 
the purpose and background of the bill, committee 
amendments, cost, and maintenance of existing 
arrangements. Also presents a section-by~-section 
analysis and changes in existing law. The Com- 
mittee reported favorably on the bill with amend- 
ments. 


H. R. 11602 with amendment was sent back to 
the House on June 28, 1960. 





On June 30, 1960, the House adopted H. Con. 
Res. 706, authorizing the making of certain cor- 
rections in the enrolling of H. R. 11602. 


On July 2, 1960, the Vice-President announced 
that he had signed H. R. 11602 and on July 5, H.R. 





11602 was presented to the President for signature. 
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On July 12, 1960, the President signed H. R. 
11692 into public law (P. L. 86-624). The purpose 
of this legislation is to “gather up the loose ends" 
in Federal legislation involved in the transition of 

Hawaii from a territory to a state of the United 
States; will make technical changes in our national 
laws to make Hawaii a full and equal partner with 
the other 49 states. One section contains perfecting 
amendments to the statute, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake exploration, 
investigation, development, and maintenance proj- 
ects for fishery resources in the Pacific. Inap- 
propriate references to the "Territory" of Hawaii 
and to the "Hawaiian Islands" would be deleted or 
modified by the amendments. 


IMPORTED COMMODITY LABELING: H. R. 








5054 (Herlong), was reported out of the Senate Com-| 


mittee on Finance on June 27, 1960 (S. Rept. No. 
1747), a bill to amend the Tariff Act of with 
respect to the marking of imported articles and 
containers. This bill passed the House on Febru- 


ary 3, 1960. 

t. pane Marking of New Packages for Im- 
posted wat cles (June 27, 1960, 86th Congress, 
Second Saunton, Report of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to accompany H. R. 5054), 5 pp., printed. 
The purpose of this legislation is to amend section 
304 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
vide that when articles, imported in containers re- 
quired to be marked, are repackaged in the United 
States and offered for sale, the new package shall 
be marked with the name of the country of origin. 
Imported items which are processed in this coun- 
try sufficiently to become an American manufac- 
ture are not included within the purview of the 
legislation and would not be affected. The com- 
mittee reported the bill favorably with amendment 
and recommended that it pass. The report con- 
tains changes in existing law. 








On July 2, 1960, the Senate passed with an a- 
mendment, in which the concurrence of the House 
was re quested, H. R. 5054. The principle of the 
legislation is that [tems which are simply repack- 
aged in the U. S. from bulk containers to consum- 
er containers should continue to indicate the origin 
of the imported articles. Imported items which 
are processed in this country sufficiently to be- 
come an American manufacture (such as fishsticks 
from fish blocks and breaded shrimp from raw 
shrimp), are not included within the purview of the 
legislation and would not be affected. The Senate 
amendment, which had been recommended by the 
Finance Committee, provides that, "This subsec- 
tion shall not apply in cases where the Secretary 
of the Treasury finds that compliance with the 
marking requirements of this subsection would 
necessitate such substantial changes in customary 
trade practices as to cause undue hardship and that 
repackaging of the article in question is otherwise 
than for the purpose of concealing the origin of 
such article." 





INCOME TAX LAW REVISION IN FAVOR OF 
FISHERMEN: H. R. 1925 (King of Calif.), intro- 
duced in the House on January 9, 1959, a bill to 





extend os fishermen the same treatment afforded 
farmers in relation to estimated income tax; was 
reported out of the Committee on Ways and Means 
1960 (H. 


on June 28, Rept. No. 2016). 
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INCOME TAX LAW REVISION IN FAVOR OF 
IN: H. Rept. No. 2016, Declaration of 

Estimated Income Tax by | Fishermen (June 28, 1960, 
86th Congress, Second Session, Report from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to accompanyH. R. 
1925), 5 pp., printed. This legislation provides 
that, for purposes of the estimated income tax, 
fishermen are to be accorded the same treatment 
as presently is available for farmers. Under the 
amendment this is to be provided for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1960. The principal 
advantage for income from farming which the bill 
extends to income from fishing is the privilege of 
filing the declaration of estimated tax, and paying 
the estimated tax, by January 15 after the end of 
the year in question (in the case of a calendar- 
year taxpayer), rather than filing the declaration 
by the prior April 15 and making quarterly pay- 
ments of estimated tax largely during the year. 











| This bill has been reported unanimously by the com- 


| mittee. 


The report includes a general statement 
regarding payment of the estimated tax, and the 


| changes in existing law. 


On June 29, 1960, H. R, 1925, was read three 
times, passed by the House, and sent to the Senate. 





INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES ORGANIZATIONS: 





| United States Contributions to International Organ- 





izations, House Document No. 418, 86th Congress, 
2nd Session (Letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, dated June 17, 1960, transmitting the eighth 
report on the extent and disposition of U. S. con- 
tributions to international organizations for the 
fiscal year 1959, pursuant to section 2 of public 
law 806, 81st Congress), 133 pp., printed. Each 
year the Secretary of State reports on the extent 
and disposition of financial contributions by the 
United States to International Organizations of 
which it is a member. This is the eighth such re- 
port to Congress, and covers United States contri- 
butions for the fiscal year 1959. Only the multi- 
lateral organizations and programs to which the 
United States contributes are included. Bilateral 
commissions have been excluded. This document 





| gives a brief outline of the history of each such 


commission: secretary or director; term of office, 
origin and development; initial date of United States 
participation; current authority for United States 
participation; purpose of organization; United 
States contribution; and the governing body. Among 
the fishery commissions mentioned are the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission; International 


| Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 





International Whaling Commission; and the North 
Pacific Fur Seal Commission, 





a reservation to the ratification of the Optional 
Protocol of Signature Concerning the Compulsory 
Settlement of Disputes, which originated at the Law 
of the Sea Conference held at Geneva in 1958. The 
Senate on May 26 approved resolutions of ratifica- 
tion of the four conventions which also were the 
result of the Geneva Conference, and at the same 
time rejected ratification of the Optional Protocol 
on the grounds that it failed to include the so-called 
Connally reservation. The motion to reconsider 
the unfavorable vote entered by Senator Mansfield 
of Montana on May 27 is still pending before the 
Senate. The reservation ordered by Senator Long 
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is similar to the Connally reservation in that it 
reserves to the United States the authority to de- 
cide what matters are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States and thus 
not to be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. 


MARINE SCIENCES SPECIAL COMMITTEE: 
H. R. 12700 (Brooks of Louisiana), introduced in 
the House on June 17, 1960, a bill to amend the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 to create 
1 Special Committee on Marine Sciences, to de- 
velop and encourage a national program for the 
promotion of research, surveys, and education in 
the marine sciences, to recommend contracts, 
grants, or other forms of assistance, to encourage 
the cooperation of agencies and evaluate the pro- 
grams of marine research undertaken by agencies 
of the Federal Government in these scientific 
fields; referred to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. The bill would appropriate $37.2 
nillion for marine research operations by the 

yundation for 10 years. 





H. 





OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH PROGRAM: 
rept. No. 2078, Ocean Sciences and National Secur- 
ity (Report of the Committee on Science and As- 
ronautics, U. S. House of Representatives, 86th 

ngress, Second Session, Serial h), 180 pp., 
rinted. Contains tables, summaries of studies 
rious government agencies are making onocea- 
graphy, and a list of congressional bills which 
e to oceanography, their preambles, and in 
me instances, pertinent sections of the bills are 
ncluded. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, is responsible for 
extensive programs in support of all types of fish- 
ry interests, including particularly biological as- 
pects of oceanography, and these are also dis- 
cussed in the report. The Bureau maintains a 
number of laboratories for the purpose of studying 
those characteristics of the ocean which affectfish 
d fishing, and the report summarizes their work 
the following fields: (1) Plankton sampling; (2) 
Behavior of marine animals; (3) Artificial cultiva- 
n of young fish and shellfish; (4) Distribution of 
arine populations; (5) Biological surveys and in- 
ventories of the ocean; (6) Taxonomy of marine 
species; (7) Genetics of marine organisms; (8) 
Pond fish culture, brackish water farming; (9) Ef- 
ts of industrial and domestic waste on estuar- 
les; (10) Study of disease and parasites and their 
effects in marine ecology; (11) Transplantation of 
rganisms; (12) The potential of artifically in- 
reasing nutrients; (13) The utilization of new ma- 
rine products; (14) The improvement of fishing 
techniques and equipment; and (15) The economy 
and legal aspects of commercial fisheries. The 
report further inventories the existing capabilities 

n oceanographic research, in terms of universi- 
ties and other laboratories undertaking oceanic 
research, manpower, the size and sources of funds 
especially from Federal agencies, including the 
manner in which Federal programs from some 19 
different agencies are integrated; and, finally, the 
manner in which the United States participates in 
international programs. The three different 10- 








e 





al 


te 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress, Second Session on H. R. 
9361, H. R. 10412, and H. R. 12018, May 17, 18, 15, 
20, 24, and 25, 1960), 217 pp., printed. This legis- 
lation is designed to foster a program for the es~- 
tablishment of an effective, coordinated national 
oceanographic program. Contains the text of the 
three oceanographic bills, and statements and 
testimony of various oceanographers, geologists, 
zoologists, marine biologists, government officials, 
and members of various fisheries commissions. 


S. Rept. No. 1525, Marine Sciences and Research 
Act (June 7, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Session, 
Report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to accompany S. 2692), 64 pp., printed. 
The primary purpose of the bill is to enchance the 
national economy, security, and welfare by in- 
creasing our knowledge of the oceans and the Great 





| Lakes in all pertinent scientific fields, such as 


| mental exchange of oceanographic data. 


| physics, biology, chemistry, meteorology, and 


geology. To speed this objective, the bill is de- 
signed to approximately double, within the next 10 
years, the capabilities of the United States to con- 
duct a balanced, comprehensive program of ma- 
rine research and surveys. This program would 
consist of (1) a national policy of continuous and 
constructive scientific studies of the waters of our 
national boundaries; (2) educate and train additional 
marine scientists in adequate numbers; (3) con- 
struct and operate new and advanced research ships, 
laboratories, equipment, etc.; (4) coordinate oce- 
anographic and limnological activities of the various 
Federal departments and agencies participating in 
the program; and (5) International and interdepart- 
Report 


| discusses need, explains, and presents a section- 


year plans are abstracted, compared, and analyzed. 


The Committee adopted and approved the report on 
June 30, 1960. 


Oceanography (Hearings before the special Sub- 
committee on Oceanography of the Committee on 


by~-section analysis of the bill. Also includes the 
reports submitted by the Budget Bureau, Comp- 
troller General, and the departments of Commerce, 
Navy, Interior, Treasury, and Health, Education 
and Welfare; as well as the National Science Foun- 
dation. Committee reported favorably on the bill 
with amendments. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH PROGRAM: The 
| Senate on June 18 passed over as not appropriate 
for calendar action, S. 2692 (Magnuson), a bill to 
advance the marine sciences, to establish a com- 
prehensive 10-year program of oceanographic re- 
search and surveys; to promote commerce and 
navigation, to secure the national defense; to ex- 
pand ocean resources; to authorize the construc- 
tion of research and survey ships and facilities; to 
assure systematic studies of effects of radioactive 
materials in marine environments; to enhance the 
general welfare, and for other purposes. 








Senate on June 23, 1960, passed S, 2692 (Mag- 
nuson), a bill to advance the marine sciences, to 
establish a comprehensive 10-year program of 
oceanographic research and surveys, to promote 
commerce and navigation, to secure the national 
defense, to expand ocean, coastal, and Great Lakes 
resources, to authorize the construction of re- 
search and survey ships and facilities, to assure 
systematic studies of effects of radioactive mate- 
rials in marine environments, to enhance the gen- 
eral welfare, and for other purposes. As passed, 
the bill authorizes work to be done by the National 
Science Foundation, the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of Commerce, 
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Atomic Energy Commission, Department of the 
Navy, Department of the Army, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Motion to reconsider passage was tabled. 


Bill authorizes $534,382,485 over 10 years, of 
which $170,840,000 would be for a new Division of 
Marine Sciences to be established by the National 
Science Foundation to coordinate the program, 
$60,555,000 for Atomic Energy Commission to con- 
trol and monitor radioactive waste disposal and 
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to anadromous fish in order to mitigate fisheries 
losses resulting from the Federal dam construc- 
tion program: (1) repairs and additions to several 
hatcheries; (2) operational studies; (3) screening 
of diversions; (4) stream improvement; and (5) 
project appraisal. The printed hearings also con- 
tain references to preservation of fish and funds 
available for that purpose; and fish losses from 
construction of dams on the Columbia River. 








for various radioactivity in the oceans;$131,000,000 
for Interior Department to study water resources, 
particularly fish, in the oceans and Great Lakes. 
Also an open-end authorization for the Navy to 
build 24 research and survey ships (300-3,000 tons); 
the new National Science Foundation $9,950,000 to 
build similar ships. 


POWER PROJECT FISHERIES RESOURCES 
PROTECTION: S. 2586, a bill to provide for the 
conservation of anadromous fish spawning areas 
in the Salmon River, Idaho, was ordered favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on June 29, 1960. This 
legislation would prohibit authorization for dams 
on the Salmon River in Idaho which would exceed 
in height those dams presently existing on down- 
stream sections of the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 
Also would prevent licensing of any project by the 
Federal Power Commission which would tend to 
have a more restrictive effect on the passage of 
anadromous fish than similar projects already in 
existence throughout the Columbia River Basin. 
Would require the Secretary of the Interior to report 
to the Congress on any conservation developments 
including those relating to fish passage around 
dams that in his opinion would justify amending the 
provisions of the proposed bill. 
the Salmon River to possible power projects and 
development. 








PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 





Part 1--Civil Functions, Dep rtment of the Army 
(Hearings before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress, Second Session, to accompany H. R. 
12326), February 1960, pp. 1-1431, 1473 pp., 
printed, Contains, among others, statement of the 
Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and 
the Chief, Branch of Columbia River Fisheries, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The appropriation for the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, contains 
funds for the Columbia River Fishery Development 
Program, and studies to determine the effects of 
fish and wildlife resources of water-control proj- 
ects of the Corps of Engineers. The statement of 
the Director generally points out the importance 
of the Columbia River fishery development pro- 
gram--a total of 20 hatcheries have been modern- 
ized or newly constructed; 400 fish screens have 
been installed in irrigation diversions, 15 major 
fishways have been constructed, and stream im- 
provements have made 1,200 miles of stream more 
accessible to salmon and steelhead. During 1959, 
some 15 million young salmon and steelhead were 
produced at program hatcheries. The 1961 budget 
totals $1,400,000 for construction and $1,915,000 
for operation and maintenance, The construction 
budget provides for the following items required 
to carry forward the program necessary to obtain 
increased production from areas still accessible 












The bill would open 


Part I (of two parts)--Civil Functions, Depart- 
ment of the Army (Hearings before the subcommit- 
anit * 4 

tee of the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, 86th Congress, Second Session, on 
H. R. 12326), February-April 1960, pp. 1-1431, 
1473 pp., printed. Contains, among others, state- 
ments of the Chief of Division of Resource Man- 
agement, and Chief of Branch of Columbia River 
Fisheries, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. Development of the 
hydroelectric potential of the Columbia River, as 
well as flood control and irrigation and navigation 
needs, has resulted in a program of construction 
of major dams, which is a civil function of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. 
These structures have blocked and impeded the 
access of salmon and steelhead to their spawning 
| areas. Additional dams under construction will 
| further reduce productivity and endanger the com- 
mercial and sport fisheries for these species, val- 
ued at approximately $20 million annually. To 
counteract the expected damage to this resource 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, in coopera- 
tion with the States of Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
| ington, prepared a program for the maximum pro- 
| duction of salmon and steelhead in streams tribu- 
| tary to the Columbia River. To date this program 
|} has included the clearance of obstructions from 
streams to permit passage of fish, the construction 
of fishways over waterfalls, the construction and 
emplacement of screening devices at hydroelectric 
and irrigation diversions, and the construction of 
| hatcheries and other facilities for the protection 
and development of salmon and steelhead. 











For fiscal year 1961 stream clearing, fishway 
construction, and screening of water diversions are 
being continued under the program with special 
emphasis given to the Williamette System and the 
area above McNary Dam. The associated activities 
|}of project appraisal, operational studies, engineer- 
jing and inspection, coordination, and general ad- 
ministration will continue. To carry on these ac- 
|tivities, the amount of $1,400,000 is required for 
|fiscal year 1961. This part of the hearings has 
references to fish and wildlife studies by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; fish facilities; and fish 
ladders. 


Part II (of two parts)--Civil Functions, Depart- 


ment of the Army (Hearings before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, 86th Congress, Second Session, on 
H. R. 12326), April-June 1960, pp. 1433-2866, 

1475 pp., printed. This year's budget includes for 
the Columbia River fishery development program, 
$1,400,000 for construction and $1,915,000 for op- 
eration and maintenance. This program is de- 
signed to counteract damages to fisheries result- 
ing from dam construction and other obstructions 
in the lower Columbia River. The program has 
been developed by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
with funds appropriated to the Corps of Engi- 
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neers. The Fish and Wildlife Service has coor- Merchant Marine and Fisheries held a hearing on 
dinated its activities with the fisheries departments] H. R. 9917, a bill giving effect to the convention 

of Oregon and Washington. There is an urgent Between the United States and Cuba for the con- 
need for an intensified study of the programoffish | servation of shrimp, signed at Havana, August 15, 
passage around high dams. This type of study is 1958. Officials of the Fish and Wildlife Service 


strongly endorsed by the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee. Time is of the essence be- 
cause normal resource development of our great 
Pacific Northwest rivers cannot be realized fully 
until the fish passage problem is solved. The 
budget also includes an item of $500,000 for fish 
and wildlife studies to determine the effects offish 
i wildlife resources of water-control projects of 
the Corps of Engineers. This part of the printed 
hearings has references to fish and wildlife stud- 
ies by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; fish 
facilities; and fish ladders. 


of the Department of the Interior were heard. 


SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES--LOUISIANA ME- 
MORIAL: A memorial of the Louisiana State 
Legislature was presented to the House and Sen- 
ate on June 20. The Memorial urges the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United State to legis- 
latively institute some type of program to curtail 
and control the foreign importation of shrimp; re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and the Senate Committee on Finance. Copies of 
the resolution were sent to the President of the 
| United States, members of the Louisiana delega- 

H. R. 12326, making appropriations for civil | tion in the U. S. Congress, and to Presiding Of- 
nections administered by the Department of the ficers of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
certain agencies of the Department of the ate of the Congress of the United States. 

r, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and certain study com- 












STATE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS: On 
June 21, 1960, the Subcommittee of the Senate 
marked up and ordered favorably reported | Committee on Appropriations began hearings on 





. 


issions, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 








(S. Rept. 1768) with amendments by the Senate | H. R. 11666, a bill introduced in the House on 
Committee on Appropriations in executive session April 8, 1960, making appropriations for the De- 
June 29, 1960. Includes funds to permit de- | partments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
led studies by the Fish and Wildlife Service of | related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1 Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclama- 1961. 
1 projects in the United States, exclusive of the | 

Missouri River Basin. These studies are provided | H. R. 11666, was marked up, and ordered fa- 

f the Fish and Wiidlife Coordination Act which | vorably reported (S. Rept. 1777), with amendments 
equire that the Fish and Wildlife Service deter- | by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in ex- 
Li the probable effects on fish and wildlife | ecutive session on June 29, 1960. State Depart- 
esources of water control projects proposed under | ment appropriations provide funds for the inter- 

the jurisdiction or control of the Federal Govern- | national fisheries commissions, to enable the 
ment and to insure that fish and wildlife conserva- | United States to meet its obligations in connection 


tion shall receive equal consideration and be coor- | With participation in nine such commissions (in- 
dinated with other features of water-resource de- cluding the new Tortugas Shrimp Commission), 

velopment programs. Measures are recommended | pursuant to treaties or conventions, and imple- 

to protect and, where possible, to develop and im- | menting Acts of Congress. This bill passed the 
prove fish and wildlife. House on April 13, 1960. 


S. Rept. No. 1777, Departments of State and 
Bill, i9 June 29, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Justice, the Judiciary, and Relate Agencies Ap- 
Session, Report of the Committee on Appropria- | propriation Bill, 1961 (June 29, 1960, Report o 
tions, to accompany H. R. 12326), 47 pp., printed. the Committee on Appropriations, to accompany 
In the appropriations for the Civil Functions, De- H. R. 11666), 17 pp., printed. State Department 
artment of the Army, Corps of Engineers, are in- appropriations include funds for international fish- 
luded: (1) under general investigations for cer- eries commissions. The 1961 budget estimate for 
tain river basins and bays $50,000 for fish and this purpose was $1,925,000, the amount recom- 
wildlife studies; for Lower Columbia River Fish- mended in both Senate and House committees is 
eries Development $1,400,000--$351,000 of which $1,875,000--$150,000 more than for 1960 but 
is programmed for Idaho (in view of the importance | $50,000 less than the budget estimate for 1961. 
of Idaho streams to the fishery resources of the Committee reported the bill to the Senate with 
Pacific Northwest, the committee desires that various amendments. 
these funds be utilized in Idaho, and not diverted to 
ther phases of the program); for the Lower Co- The Senate by voice vote on June 30 passed 
lumbia River fish sanctuary program for operation | H. R. 11666. All Committee amendments were 
and maintenance by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife | adopted en bloc. The Senate insisted on its amend- 
Service is included $1,915,000. ments, asked for conference with House, and ap- 
pointed conferees. 








Ss. Rept No. 1768, Public Works Appropriation 
1 ( 














SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY COMMISSION: 
H. R. 12952 (Brooks of La.), introduced on July 5, 
1960, a bill for the investigation of the establish- 
ment of a Commission on a Department of Science 
and Technology; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 





STERN RAMP TRAWLERS: S. J. Res. 216 
(Magnuson) introduced in the Senate on June 30, 
1960, a joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to construct a modern stern ramp 
trawler to be used for research purposes and 
authorizing the appropriation of funds. This legis- 
lation would provide for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to be authorized to consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Secretary of the Interior to 





SHRIMP CONSERVATION WITH CUBA: On 
June 30, 1960, the House Subcommittee on Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife Conservation of the Committee on 
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determine the appropriate size, design, and equip- 
ment for a large, modern, stern ramp trawler 

with scientific facilities suitable for use in general 
oceanographic studies and as a research vessel to 
develop basic fisheries sciences and advanced 
techniques for production, preparation, and pres- 
ervation of fisheries products from areas distant 
from ports and subject to severe weather and nav- 
igational difficulties. Referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS: H. Rept. 
No. 1923, Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 19 
(June 20, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Session, 
Report of the Committee on Appropriations, to ac- 
company H. R. 12740), 14 pp., printed. An explan- 
ation of the individual items in the bill for various 
departments and agencies and a detailed tabulation 
of the budget estimates and recommended appro- 
priations appear in this report. For the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Committee has disallowed 
the supplemental request for authority to purchase 
special heavy-duty equipment for 20 passenger 
motor vehicles. Also disallowed $4,158,000 re- 
quested by the President for a stepped-up Govern- 
ment program for export trade. 











H. R. 12740, was reported out on July 1, by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. No. 1832). 





The bill was passed by the Senate on June 30. 
The Senate insisted upon its amendment, requested 
a conference with the House, and appointed con- 
ferees. 


House consideration of the Senate version of 
H. R. 12740 began July 2. House adopted a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 596), which in turn would permit the 
House to consider the Senate amendments to the 
bill. The House restored to the bill some items 
which the Senate had deleted. The House also re- 
fused to accept the Senate amendments. The Sen- 
ate insisted on retaining in the final version of the 
bill certain amendments. If the House would ac- 
cept those amendments, the Senate in turn would 
agree to the House position on other amendments. 
By voice vote, the House agreed to the compromise 
and sent H. R. 12740 back to the Senate, whichacted 
immediately. The Senate accepted the compromise 
measure and sent the bill to the White House. 


On July 14, 1960, the President signed H. R. 
12740 into public law (P, L. 86-651). 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS: H. Con. Res. 707 
(Levering), a concurrent resolution introduced in 
the House on July 1, 1960, expressing the sense of 
Congress that the United States should not grant 
further tariff reductions in the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Identical to about 37 other concurrent resolutions 
introduced in both House and Senate since Janu- 
ary 25, 1960. 





WAGES--MINIMUM HOURLY RATE INCREASE: 
Minimum Wage Hour Legislation (Hearings before 
the subcommittee on Labor Standards of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress, Second Session, on var- 
ious bills regarding Minimum Wage Legislation, 
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May 10, 11, 17, 18, and 19, 1960--Part 3), 1663 pp., 
printed. Of the 20 million workers not covered by 
wage-hour law, 61,000 employees that are engaged 
in fishing or the canning and processing of fish 
products are specifically exempt, even though they 
are engaged in commerce, or in the production of 
goods for commerce. Contains statements of busi- 
nessmen, representatives of associations, andmem- 
bers of Congress. 


H. R. 12677 (Roosevelt), introduced in the House 
on June 15, 1960, a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide cov- 
erage for employees of large enterprises engaged 
in retail trade or service and of other employers 
engaged in activities affecting commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the Act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 


H. Rept. 1933, Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1960 (June 22, 1960, Report from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, to accompany H. R. 
12677), 63 pp., printed. The committee-reported 
bill would extend wage-hour coverage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
approximately 3,509,000 additional employees, and 
increase the prescribed minimum rate per hour 
for the employees now subject to the act from the 
present $1 to $1.25, based upon a graduated scale 
over a period of several years. The minimum 
rate per hour for employees newly brought within 
coverage of the act would start at $1 and be gradu- 
ally increased from year to year also to $1.25. 
Among the industries, and the employees therein, 
which would be affected by the extension of wage- 
hour coverage and brought under the act are the 
employees engaged in seafood activities. Under 
the bill, section 13(a)(5) of the act is amended to 
exempt any employed in, or necessary to the con- 
duct of, the catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, 
or farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, and other 
stated aquatic forms of life. It is the committee's 
intent that this additional language also provide an 
exemption for employees necessary to the conduct 
of the loading, unloading, or packing of such sea- 
food products for shipment or necessary to the 
conduct of propagating, processing, marketing, 
freezing, curing, storing, or distributing the above 
products or byproducts. The effect therefore, in 
the committee's view, would be to reaffirm con- 
gressional intent in the original seafood exemption 
including those employees whose services arenec-~ 
essary to the conduct of the stated operations as 
set forth in the act. 





The minimum wage and maximum hour schedules 
contained in the committee bill both minimize and 
cushion the alleged impact of applying minimum 
wage and maximum hours standards to wage earn- 
ers who would be covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for the first time under the committee 
bill. When the bill would first come into effect, the 
minimum wage would be $1 an hour and the maxi- 
mum workweek would be 48 hours; during the sec- 
ond year the minimum wage rate would be $1.10 an 
hour, the maximum workweek 46 hours; during the 
third year the minimum wage rate would be $1.20 
an hour, the maximum workweek 44 hours. The 
minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour would be 
achieved at the beginning of the fourth year after 
the effective date of the bill, but the maximum 
workweek of 42 hours, which would at that time ap- 
ply to newly covered workers would still be some- 
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what longer than the maximum workweek of 40 
hours applicable to presently-covered workers. 
The 40-hour maximum workweek would not be 
achieved for newly-covered workers until the be- 
ginning of the fifth year after the effective date of 
the bill. 


The report discusses the purpose, background, 
areas covered, and problems. Also contains asec- 
tion-by-section analysis, changes in existing laws, 
and minority views, as well as additional views by 
Congressmen Dent and James Roosevelt. Commit- 
tee reported the bill to the House without amend- 
ment. 


H. R. 12853 (Kitchin), introduced in the House 
on June 28, 1960, a bill similar to S. 3758 except 
that it increases the minimum wage under the act 
only to $1.15 an hour instead of $1.25. The Com- 
mittee on Rules granted an open rule, with 2 hours 
debate, waiving points of order, making H. R. 12853 
in order as a substitute for H. R. 12677 (Roosevelt). 





H. R. 12847 (Kearns), introduced in the House 
on June 28, 1960, a bill similar to H. R. 12853. 





On June 30, by a record voice vote, the House 
passed H. R. 12677, a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide cov- 
erage for employees of interstate retail enterprises 
and to increase the minimum wage under the act to 
$1.15 an hour. By a record vote the House adopted 
the Kitchin amendment to replace the text of H. R. 
12677 with the language of H. R. 12853. Prior to 
its adoption the Kitchin amendment was amended to 
exempt certain agricultural commodity processing 
workers. H. Res. 581, the rule for the considera- 
tion of the legislation, had been adopted earlier. 
The bill as passed by the House would raise the 
$1-an-hour-minimum to $1.15 for the workers now 

»vered by the law effective January 1, 1961. It 
ould also bring another 1.4 million retail workers 
inder the law's protection but their minimum would 
be $1 an hour and they would not receive overtime 

ayments. Only employers with five or more re- 
tail stores in two or more states would come under 
he bill. Section 13 of the Fair Labor Standards 

t of 1938 is amended so that the exemption for 

> fishing industry in (a)(5) reads: “any employee 

mployed in or necessary to the conduct of catching, 
taking, harvesting, cultivating, or farming of any 
kind of fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, sea- 
weeds, or other aquatic forms of animal and vege- 
table life, including the going to and returning from 
work and including employment in or necessary to 
the conduct of the loading, unloading, or packing of 
such products for shipment or in propagating, 
processing (other than canning), marketing, freez- 
ing, curing, storing, or distributing the above prod- 
ucts or byproducts thereof;"' and the exemption for 
the fish canning industry in (b)(4) reads: "any em- 
ployee employed in the canning of any kind of fish, 
shellfish, or other aquatic forms of animal or 
vegetable life, or any byproduct thereof."' But the 
fish canning exemption is still limited to those em- 
ployees "employed in the canning of any kind of 
fish."" Present overtime exemption for fish can- 
ners and processors is not changed by the bill as 
passed by the House. The bill is cited as the "Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1960." 








S. 3758 (Morse for Kennedy), introduced in the 
Senate on June 27, 1960, an original Committee 
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bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade or serv- 
ice and of other employers engaged in activities 
affecting commerce, to increase the minimum wage 
under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses; and placed on the calendar. This bill was 
reported out by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on June 27 (S. Rept. No. 1744). As 
reported out by the Committee, no change wouldbe 
made in the year-time overtime exemption now 
available to fish canners and processors and 
treats both the canning and processing industry on 
the same basis. 


An amendment covering the fishery exemption 
was proposed on June 29, in the Senate by Goldwa- 
ter to S. 3758. The amendment states: On page 21, 
line 13, strike the period and insert the following: 
"or (16) any employee employed in the catching, 
taking, harvesting, cultivating, or farming of any 
kind of fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, sea- 
weeds, or other aquatic forms of animal and vege- 
table life, including the going to,and returning from 
work and including employment in the loading, un- 
loading, or packing of such products for shipment 
or in propagating, processing (other than canning), 
marketing, freezing, curing, storing, or distrib- 
uting the above products or byproducts thereof." 
This in essence, would broaden the present fishery 
exemption in the act for fish processors. This 
amendment was ordered to lie on the table and 
printed. 





S. Rept. 1744, Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1960 (June 27, 1960, Report from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, together with 
Minority Views, to accompany S. 3758), 96 pp., 
printed. The bill seeks to increase the minimum 
wage of those employees presently covered by the 
act and by extending the benefits of the law to ad- 
ditional workers employed in large retail and 
service enterprises and other employers engaged 
in activities affecting commerce. The committee 
bill makes the following principal changes in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended: 

(1) Minimum wage for employees now covered by 
the act is increased by 15 cents an hour during 
calendar year 1961 and by an additional 5 cents an 
hour in each of the following 2 years, so as to 
raise the present minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from $1 to $1.25 an hourover 
a 3-year period. (2) Coverage is extended to ad- 
ditional groups of employees for whom minimum 
wages and overtime under the act are set on the 
following schedule: list year after effective date 

$1 an hour, no overtime requirement; 2nd year 
after effective date $1.05 an hour, overtime after 
44 hours a week; 3rd year after effective date $1.15 
an hour, overtime after 42 hours a week; and 
thereafter $1.25 an hour with overtime after 40 
hours a week. Among others, employees of the sea- 
food processing industry, exempt from the present 
law, are brought under the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the act in accordance with the above 
schedule, but not under the overtime requirements. 
This will equalize the treatment of these employees 
with those engaged in seafood canning who are al- 
ready covered by the act's minimum wage provi- 
sions. The bill does not change the exemption for 
employees engaged in fishing operations, or in the 
first processing and canning performed by such 











fishing employees as an incident to or in conjunc- 
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tion with their fishing operations. Nor does the 
bill change the status under the present law of em- 
ployees who are engaged in the canning of seafood, 


The only change the bill makes in these exemp- 
tions is with respect to the processing of seafood. 
Employees engaged in such activities are brought 
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For the same reasons, there was included in 
section 13(a)(5) as amended by the bill an exemp- 
tion for the "first processing, canning, or packing" 
of marine products "at sea as an incident to or in 
conjunction with such fishing operations.'"' The 
purpose of this additional provision is to make 
certain that the act will be uniformly applicable to 





under the minimum wage provisions on the same 
scale as newly-covered employees in retail and 
service enterprises. They will continue to be 
exempt from the overtime requirements. 


all employees on-the fishing vessel including those 
employees on the vessel who may be engaged in 
these activities at sea as an incident to the fishing 
operations conducted by the vessel. 


The change made by the bill will have the effect 
of placing fish processing and fish canning on the 
same basis under the act. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 32,000 employees will be brought un- 
der the minimum wage provisions of the act as a 
result of the changes made by the bill. 


The report also contains 24 pages of "Minority 
Views," in which members of the committee in the 
minority group point out their objections to many of 
the specific amendments contained in the commit- 
tee bill. 


The report also discusses the principal provi- 
sions and new coverage; presents a section-by- 
section analysis, changes in existing law, and re- 
lationship to other laws. Thebill was reported to 
the Sen with amendments. 


The present exemptions in sections 13(a)(5) and 
13(b)(4) have been judicially interpreted to apply to 
all employees employed in the seafood industry in- 
cluding any employee who participates in activities 
which are necessary to the conduct of the opera- 


ate 




















tions specifically described in the exemptions (Mc- WILDLIFE, FISH, AND GAME CONSERVATION 
comb v. Consolidated Fisheries Company, 174 F. IN MILITARY RESERV ATIONS: The Senate on 

2d 74, C. A. 3,1949). These interpretations are June 23, 1960, passed with amendments H. R. 2565, 
consistent with the congressional purpose of | to promote fi sh ahd game conservation and reha- 
treating all employees of one establishment in the | bilitation in military reservations. This bill was 
same manner under the act and of avoiding seg- passed by the House March 21, 1960. 


mentation as between different employees of the 
same employer engaged in the named operations. 


| 
ZB. 
CES 


THAWING METHOD BEFORE COOKING EFFECTS 
FLAVOR OF COOKED FISH 


—— 


: 


| 


p tl 


he method used by housewives to 1aw frozencod before cooking has 
a gr on deal to do with the flavor-appeal of the cooked product. An exper- 
iment conducted by the ae Economics Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto proved that the method of thawing rather thanoven tem- 
perature affected the in arab of cooked fish 


ne 


t 
L 


The results of the experimen 
nificant diff 


clearly showed that there was no sig- 
ference in flavor betwee 


2n cod cooked at high or low temper- 
| atures for varying lengths of time, but the methodof thawing was another 
| matter. A panel of five judges, especially trained in testing cod, ex- 
| pressed a preference for cod which was thawed by submersion in tap 
| water (179 degrees F.) for 50 minutes before cooking over all other meth- 
| ods of defrosting. 


Although the experiment was conducted along purely scientific lines 
it employed basically the same apparatus found in the modern kitchen 
The fish were placed in a freezer prior to the commencement of the ex- 
periment, and were cooked in a thermostatically-controlled oven. 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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REVIEW. 

Number Title 
FS-2240 - Fish Meal and Oil, 1959 Annual Sum- 

mary, 4 pp. 

CFS-2286 - Fish Meal and Oil, March 1960, 2 pp. 
‘FS-2290 - Frozen Fish Report, April 1960, 8 pp. 
FS-2299 - Shrimp Landings, January 1960, 6 pp. 

CFS-2301 - North Carolina Landings, March 1960, 

3 pp. 
‘FS-2303 - South Carolina Landings, March 1960, 
> - 
2 pp. 
‘FS-2304 - Alabama Landings, January 1960, 2 pp. 
FS-2305 - nosiosingt Landings, February 1960, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2306 - Fish Sticks and Portions, January- 
March 1960, 3 pp. 
FS-2308 - Texas Landings, March 1960, 3 pp. 
FS-2309 - Rhode Island Landings, March 1960, 
3 pp. 
‘FS-2310 - California Landings, January 1960, 
4 pp. 
FS-2312 - Maine Landings, March 1960, 3 pp. 
‘FS-2314 - Oregon Landings, 1959 Annual Sum- 
mary, 2 pp. 

CFS-2316 - Alabama Landings, February 1960, 

2 pp. 

°FS-2317 - Imports and Exports of Fishery Prod- 
ucts, 1955-1959 Annual Summaries, 
10 pp. 

FS-2318 - Virginia Landings, April 1960, 3 pp. 

‘FS-2320 - Georgia Landings, April 1960, 2 pp. 

>FS-2321 - North Carolina Landings, April 1960, 
4 pp. 

‘FS-2322 - Alabama Landings, March 1960, 2 pp. 

‘FS-2323 - Fish Meal and Oil, April 1960, 2 pp. 

>FS-2324 - South Carolina Landings, April 1960, 
2 pp. 

>FS-2325 - Ohio Landings, March 1960, 2 pp. 

‘FS-2326 - New Jersey Landings, March 1960, 3 
3 pp. 

FS-2331 - New Jersey Landings, April 1960, 3 pp. | 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
SION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 


IV 
, WASHINGTON 25, D. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


CURRENT FISHERY S$ 
AND ALASKA. 

- FISHERY LEAFLETS, 
BRANCH OF STATISTICS LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 
DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS, 

- WILDLIFE LEAFLETS. 

FISH, - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 

WILDLIFE + SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--WILOLIFE 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION), 

SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


TATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


" 


s 


REPORTS --F ISHERIES 
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FL-178 (Revised October 1959) - Partial List of 
Fishing Boat Builders, 6 pp. 


FL-478-1 - Canned Fish Consumer Purchases by 
Family Characteristics (October 1958-Septem- 
ber 1959), 62 pp., illus., December 1959. The 
final report based on a broad marketing re- 
search program directed toward improving and 
expanding the canned tuna, salmon, and sardine 
markets. It is projected from a nationwide 
consumer panel of approximately 6,000 fami- 
lies representing 22,000 people. The data rep- 
resent estimated purchases of canned fish by 
household consumers only. 


The present report summarizes data on house- 
hold consumer purchases of canned tuna, salm- 
on, and sardines for the 12 months period Oc- 
tober 1958-September 1959. It is developed 
from data appearing in the series of monthly 
reports entitled "Canned Fish Consumer Pur- 
chases!'. The data are based on reports cov- 
ering 52 full weeks, whereas monthly data are 
derived from reports covering 4-week periods. 


The purpose of this report is to provide addition- 
al information concerning buying practices of 
households as related to regions, city-size lo- 
cations, and other socio-economic factors. 


| FL-481 (Revision of 1-3, April 1941) - Some De- 
sirable Aquatic Plants for Use In Fish Ponds 
and Aquaria, 1 p., February 1959. 


| FL-488 - Age Determination of Fishes, by Fred E. 

Lux, 10 pp., illus. 

| FL-494 - Fish Mycobacteriosis (Tuberculosis), by 
Thomas J. Parisot, 3 pp., March 1959. 


FL-497 - A "Virus" 
by A. J. 
1960. 


Disease of Chinook Salmon, 
Ross and R. R. Rucker, 3 pp., March 


WL-414 - Selected List of Fish and Wildlife Ma- 
terials for Conservation Education, 2 pp., 
January 1960. 


SL-10 - Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 
Maryland, 1959 (Revised). 


SL-101 - Firms Canning Salmon, 1959 (Revised). 


SSR-Fish. No, 303 - Physical Oceanographic, Bio- 
logical, and Chemical Data--South Atlantic 
Coast of the United States, Gill Cruise 8, by 
William W. Anderson and Jack W. Gehringer, 
231 pp., illus., July 1959. 
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SSR-Fish. No. 324 - Blood Types in Pacific Salmon, 


by George J. Ridgeway and George W. Klontz, 12 
pp., January 1960. 


SSR-Fish. No. 332 - Mycobacterial Infections in 


Adult Salmon and Steelhead Trout Returning to 
the Columbia River Basin and Other Areas in 
1957, by A. John Ross, Brian J. Earp, and 
James W. Wood, 36 pp., illus., December 1959. 


SSR-Fish. No. 333 - Occurrence and Significance 


of Trimethylamine Oxide in Marine Animals, by 
Herman S. Groninger, 24 pp., December 1959. 
Discusses the finding of trimethylamine oxide 
in invertebrates as well as molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, fish, and other animals. The zooplank- 
ton are the first animals in the food chain that 
contain trimethylamine oxide, a substance which 
may be synthesized in the cells and may be a 
product of protein metabolism. Its occurence 
in marine animals is interesting because of its 
indirect effect on the quality of seafood. 


SSR-Wildlife No. 48 - Sea Otter Population and 


Transplant Studies in Alaska, 1959, by Karl W. 
Kenyon and David L. Spencer, 32 pp., illus., 
March 1960. Part I of this report presents de- 
tails of an aerial survey of the western Aleutian 
area, 1959, and estimates of the sea otter pop- 
ulation of Alaska. Part Il discusses the sea ot- 
ter transplant from Amchitka Island to the Prib- 
ilofs in 1958. This was the first successful sea 
otter transplant ever accomplished. 


Sep. No, 593 - Proximate Composition of Southern 


Oysters--Factors Affecting Variability. 


Sep. No, 594 - Processing and Quality Studies Held 


in Refrigerated Sea Water andIce: Part 4 - In- 
terchange of the Components in the Shrimp-Re- 
frigerated-Sea-Water System. 


Sep. No. 595 - Research in Service Laboratories 


(July 1960): Contains these articles--'"'Techni- 
cal Note No. 56 - Chemical Composition and 
Laboratory Fillet Yield of 13 Species of Middle 
and South Atlantic Fish,"’ and "Seasonal Varia- 
tion of Physical Characteristics and Chemical 
Composition of Fish from Middle Atlantic States." 


Program of Research and Development for the 


Pacific Coast Tuna Industry, Circular 87, 9 pp., 





printed. Outlines a program of research and 
development aid for the Pacific Coast tuna in- 
dustry. While the legislation authorizing and 
directing the Bureau to assist the fisheries is 
broad, the program proposed to aid the tuna 
fishery stresses those activities that give the 
most promise of being useful to the industry. 
The Bureau proposes to assist the tuna fishing 
industry inthree major fields: (1) by helping the 
domestic fleets find andcatchfish more quickly; 
(2) by helping the fishermen deliver higher qual- 
ity fish to the canneries and, in turn, help the 
processors improve their products; and (3) by 
keeping the domestic industry well informed of 
activities and developments respecting tuna, 
both domestic and world-wide, as they may af- 
fect production and marketing in the United 
States, so that the industry can plan its opera- 
tions intelligently under changing conditions. 





} 
} 
| 
| 
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PECIFIC 


(Baltimore) Monthl 











Vol. 22, No. 8 


Tuna Industry Conference Papers, May 1959, Cir- 





cular 65, 113 pp., illus., processed, November 
1959. Selected papers of the Government-In- 
dustry Tuna Conference at Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif., May 19-21, 
1959. The papers, written by both industry and 
government specialists in various fishery 
fields, are grouped by categories. Part 1-- 
The World Tuna Resource and Fishery, includes 
"The Tuna Resource in Relation to Oceano- 
graphic Features,'' by Vernon E. Brock; "Tuna 
Fishing Methods and Their Application," by 
Vernon E. Brock; "World Tuna Production," by 
Donald R. Johnson; "Status of the Fishery for 
Tunas of Tropical Waters of the Eastern Pa- 
cific," by Milner B. Schaefer; "Status of the 
Fishery for Tunas of the Temperate Waters of 
the Eastern Pacific (Abstract),"' by Harold B. 
Clemens; and "Some Observations on Present 
and Future Japanese Tuna Fisheries," by Wil- 
van G. Van Campen. Part 2--The Domestic 
Tuna-Fishing Industry, contains: ‘Harvesting 
the Tuna Resource," by Gerald V. Howard; 
"Handling and Transporting to the Cannery, 
Part A," by Clarence J. Carlson; ''Handling and 
Transporting to the Cannery, Part B,"' by Sven 
Lassen; ''Fisheries Loan and Mortgage Pro- 
grams," by Lester T. Bradbury; and ''Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of 
Interest to the Tuna Industry," by Donald R. 
Johnson, Part 3--Processing and Marketing 
Tuna, consists of: "Sources of Tuna Consumed 
in the United States,'' by Victor J. Samson and 
Anthony D. Sokolich; ''The Processing of Tuna," 
by Maurice E. Stansby; "Marketing Tuna in the 
Unites States,"' by Donald Y. Aska; ‘Marketing 
Tuna in Foreign Countries," by Arthur M. Sand- 
berg; and ''Trade Agreements and How They are 
Made," by Arthur M. Sandberg. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
1C OFFICE MENT! ONED: 

Summary ~- Fishery Products, 
January 1960, 10 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 400 E. Lombard 
St., Baltimore 2, Md.) Receipts at Baltimore 
by species and by states and provinces for 
fresh- and salt-water fish and shellfish; total 
receipts by species and comparisons with pre- 
vious years; and wholesale prices on the Balti- 
more market; for the month indicated. 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 


April 1960, 13 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery receipts 
of tuna and tunalike mackerel, and anchovies; 
pack of canned tuna, mackerel, anchovies; mar- 
ket fish receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, 
and Eureka areas; California imports; canned 
fish and frozen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices 
for cannery fish; American Tuna Boat Associa- 
tion auction sales; for the month indicated. 





(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 
and Frozen CoS Products Receipts and 


Wholesale Market Prices, April 1960, I3 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) 


Receipts at Chicago by species and by states 
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and provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and 
shellfish; and wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen fishery products; for the month indicated. 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 

~~ of Fishery Products, April 1960, 8 pp. (Market 
‘News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) 
Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab 
landings; crab meat production; LCL express 
shipments from New Orleans; wholesale prices 
of fish and shellfish on the New Orleans French 
Market; sponge sales; and fishery imports at 
Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex., from Mexi- 
co; for the month indicated. 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 

tn Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, May 1960, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and 
production for the Virginia areas of Hampton 
Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern Shore; 
the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, and 
Ocean City; and the North Carolina areas of At- 
lantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; together 
with cumulative and comparative data; for the 
month indicated. 

















New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Monthly | 
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nography, fishery resources, bait supplements, 
technology, gear development, and biology and 
behavior of tunas. The 1959 section covers the 
exploration program; and information on areas 
of abundance and relation of stocks, efficiency 
of capture, and bait supplements. The plans for 
future investigations are discussed briefly. Al- 
so includes a bibliography of the Laboratory's 
publications and translations for 1949-1958. 


THE BRANCH OF MARKET NEWS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 


U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. Cc. 








Number Title 
MNL-~-18 - Fisheries of Panama. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 
INGTON 25, 0. C, 








Annotated Bibliography on Biology of American 
Menhaden, by John W. Reintjes, James Y. Christ- 
mas, Jr., and Richard A. Collins, Fishery Bul- 
letin 170 (from Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, vol. 60), pp. 297-322, printed, 
25 cents, 1960. 























Determining Age of Atlantic Menhaden From Their 
Scales, by Fred C. June and Charles M. Roith- 





Summary for April I , 17 pp. (Market News 
Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) In- 
-ludes summaries and analyses of receipts and 
prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market,imports | 
entered at New York City, primary wholesaler 
prices for frozen products, and marketing trends; 
for the month indicated. 






(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selecte 


Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, May 
1560, 9 pp. (Market News Service, U. 5 








. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 4, 
Wash.) Includes landings and local receipts, 
with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in some 
instances, as reported by Seattle and Astoria, 
(Ore.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest Pacific | 
halibut landings; and Washington shrimp landings; 
for the month indicated. 








| 
Information and Explanatory Statement for Dail | 
New England Market News Service "Fishery | 
Products Reports” Issued at Boston, 10 pp., 
June 1960. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston 10, Mass.) Includes a brief description 
of the fisheries in the various New England 
ports, and the trading practices. Meanings and 
definitions of the various abbreviations and 
terms used in Market News reports are explained. 


Honolulu Biological Laboratory--Past (1949-1958)-- 

~ Present (I983)--Fature (1960), by V. E. Brock 
and J. C. Marr, Fish and Wildlife Circular 83, 
65 pp., illus., processed. Honolulu Biological 
Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Honolulu, Hawaii, April 1960. Covers 














mayr, Fishery Bulletin 171 (from Fishery Bul- 


pp. 323-342, illus., printed, 20 cents, 1960. 


Estimates of Larval Tuna Abundance in the Cen- 

~~ tral Pacific, by Donald W. Strasburg, Fishery 
Bulletin 167 (from Fishery Bulletin of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, vol. 60), pp. 231-255, illus., 
printed, 25 cents, 1960, 











Oceanography of the East Central Equatorial Pa- 


cific as Observed During Expedition Eastropic, 
by Thomas S. Austin, Fishery Bulletin 168 














Service, vol. 60), pp. 257-282, illus., printed, 
35 cents, 1960. 


Statistics of the Alaska 








Herring Fishery, 1878- 


| 1956, by Bernard BE. Skud, Henry M. Sakuda, 


and Gerald M. Reid, Statistical Digest No. 48, 
24 pp., illus., printed, 25 cents, 1960. Statis- 
tics of the herring fisheryin Alaska are sum- 
marized for the years 1878 to 1956 insofar as 
detailed data were available. Catches are re- 
corded by statistical areas in Southeastern 
Alaska, Prince William Sound, and Kodiak and 
represent a revision of previously-published 
figures calculated by converting meal produc - 
tion to pounds of fish. Products of the fishery 
and the statistics of operation are summarized 
for all Alaska. 


Systematics and Biology of the Gizzard Shad (DOR- 
OSOMA CEPEDIANUM) and Related Fishes, by 
by Robert Rush Miller, Fishery Bulletin 173 

















Service, vol. 60), pp. 371-392, illus., printed, 





results of research during 1949-1958 on ocea- 


561071 O- 60-8 


25 cents, 1960. 





MISCELLANEOUS | 
PUBLICATIONS | 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND | 


WILOLIFE SERVICE, 
GANI2 ZATION 1S TSSUING ~ THEM, 


TIONS 
GAN! ZATION 
LY AVAILABLE, 





ADEN 
A Report o 


We estert rn Aden Protectorate, 





Aden Pro 


printed, 1s 5d (about 30 U S- cents). 


eries Department, 


The first 
of Aden, 


der a pro 


fishery possibilities in not only the 


tectorate 


It also includes 


OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. 


summarizing the 


BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- | 
CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- | 








THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADORESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 


R MEN DATA ON PRICES, IF READ- 
ARE SHOWN. 


n the Fisheries of Aden Colony, The 


| 
} 
| 
| 
and The Eastern 
| 
J 
| 
| 








tectorate, 1947- 1958, 26 pp. ,» illus., 
The Fish- 
Aden Protectorate. 
Fisheries Department 
fishery activities un- 
gram launched in 1947 to assess the 
Aden Pro- } 
but the Gulf of Aden area generally. 
accounts of activities carried 


Aden, 
report of the 


out by the Department since its establishment 


in 1949 and up to the end of December 


Contains, 
of the 
fleet, and 


so contains informat 
nonvitamin 


products, 
the 
loquial ar 
common 


fisheries, 


Weste 


} 
1958, | 
sections on the history 
mechanization of the fishing 
the use of improved fishing gear. Al- 
ion on vitamin A fish oils, 
the canning of fishery 
1ore rock fishery along 


among others, 


A fi 


a potential offs! 


sh oils, 


rn Aden Protectorate coast, and col- 
id scientific nomenclature of the more 
fishes found in the Gulf of Aden. 


ANCHOVIES 


Estudio Biologico Pesquero < 


(ENGRAUL 


Analisis de 


Biologic al 


Cc hoita) of 


istic Cha 


Plaza and Enr 


printed ir 


J la | Anchoita 
LIS ANC pemugsay Se de Mar r del Plata- 


racter 





los ca 








‘Study of hed lis al 
Mar del Plat -Analysis of Their Mer- 
racters), by Maria Luisa Fuster de 
ique E. Boschi, no, 7, 55 pp., illus., 


| 
. Spanish with English summary Sec | 
| 


retaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, Departa- 
mento de Investigaciones Pesqueras, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1958. | 
| 
ANTIBIOTICS 

"The Penetration of Chlortetracycline into Tis 
sues of Sockeye Salmon on CTC-Dip Treatment 
and its Destruction on He: ine " by Tetuo Tom- 
lyama, Yasuo Yone and Kunio Kobayashi, arti- 
cle, Bul letin of the Ji nese Society of Scienti- 
fic Fisheri es, ol. x no, . 12, 1959, pp. 1012- 
1018, printed in Japar 1ese with English abstracts. | 
ameas Society of S ientific Fisheries, c/o 
Tokyo University of Fisheries, 


Shiba-kaigandori | 








6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. } 

"Use of Aureomycin-Ice for the Preservation of | 
Squid," by Kokichi Oshima, article, Hokusuishi 
Geppo, vol. 16, 1959, pp. 106-117, printed in 
Japanese. Hokusuishi Geppo, Hokkaido Fist 
eries Scientific Institute, Yoichi, Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

ARGENTINA: 
Recursos Icticos del Sect Antartico Argentino-- 
ctos Sobre su / rave echamiento en siorgias | 





del ‘Sur 0 
Antarctic 


ment in South Georgia), 





Fishery Resources of the Argentine 
Region--Aspects of Their Develop- 
by Italo Santiago Car- | 
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"Electrophoretic 





Vol. 





22, No. 8 


rara, 23 pp., illus., processed in Spanish. Uni- 
versisad Nacional de la Plata, La Plata, Argen- 
tina, 1955. 


BARENTS SEA: 
Results of the Marking of Demersal Fishes of the 


~ Barents Sea During fie Period 1946-1955, by 
K.G. Konstantinov, 13 pp., proc Saiaaeed (Trans - 
lated from Pinro, vol. X, 1957, pp. 78-87), Min- 
instry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Fish- 
eries Laboratory, Lowestoft, England, 1959. 





BIOCHEMISTRY: 
"Distribution of a Lipase Enzyme in Lingcod Fil- 


lets and the Effect of Low Temperature Storage 
on its Activity," by J.D. Wood, article, Journal 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 
T6, October 1959, pp. 755-757, printed. Journal 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Queen's Printer & Controller of Stationery, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


Analysis of Fluids Obtained from 
Mechanically Disrupted and Frozen Fish Mus- 
cle,"' by Harry L. Seagran, article, Food Re- 
search, vol. 24, November-December 19595, pp. 
681-687, printed. Food Research, Department 
of Food Technology, University of California, 
Davis, Calif. 


BIOLOGY: 


Fresh-Wat er pol eky. second edition, 1,264 pp., 
‘illus., printed. John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth 


Ave... New York 16, N.Y., 1959. 
BROOK TROUT: 
The Sea-Run or "Salter" Brook Trout (SALVELI- 








NUS FONTINALI S) Fishery of 


Stre ams of 


he Coastal 


Cape Cad, Massac schusefts, by James 








W. Mullan, Bulletin No. 17, 25 pp., flius. , print- 
ed. Massachusetts Division ‘of Fisheries and 
Game, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., May 1958. 


CALIFORNIA: 


The Marine Fish Catch of California (For the 
Years 1957 and 1958), Fish Bulletin No. 108, 
74 pp., illus., printed. Department of Fish and 
Game, Sacramento, Calif., 1960. Tables in this 
bulletin summarize in various ways the final 
1957 and 1958 landings of fish, mollusks, and 
c rustac eans in California by commercial fishing 
vessels or shipped into California for proces- 
sing. Statistical data cover snana landings and 
shipments, 1916-1958; landings and shipments 
of leading species by pounds and value; licensed 
commercial fishermen; number of fishing boats 
by length; origin of shipments, 1957 and 1958; 
origin of commercial fish iandings, 1957 and 
1958; monthly landings and shipments, 1957 
and 1958--statewide and by areas; value and 
poundage, annual landings by areas, 1957 and 
1958; value of landings by ports and areas, 1957 


and 1958; sport catch, 1949-1958; and live-bait 
catch, 1954-1958. Also contains list of common 


and scientific names of fish, 
mollusks. 


crustacean, and 


CANADA: 


The Boat Building Industry, 1958, by Dominion 
“Bureau of Statistics, March 1960, 11 pp., illus., 
printed, 50 Canadian cents. The Queen's Print- 
er and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION |SSUING THEM, 


Canada (Saskatchewan): An Act Respecting Co- 
Operative Fisheries Limited- Food and At 
cultural Legislation, vol. VIII, no. 3, XVIII. 
2/59.1, 15 pp., printed, $1. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 
Italy, 1959. (For sale by Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.) 








Canadian Shellfish for Everyday Meals, Consumer 


Bulletin No. 6, 16 pp., printed. Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada. 





Fisheries Statistics of British Columbia, 1959 
(preliminary), 14 pp., illus., processed. Cana- 
dian Department of Fisheries, Vancouver, Cana- 
da, April 1960. 





Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Can- 
ada, vol. 16, no. 5, October 1959, 197 pp., illus., 
printed. Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 

tionery, Ottawa, Canada. Includes, among oth- 

ers, articles on 'Proximate Analysis of Pacific 

Herring (Clupea pallasii) and an Evaluation of 

Tester's 'Fat Factor',” by J.R, McBride, R.A, 

MacLeod, and D,R, Idler; "Homing of Rainbow 
Trout to Inlet and Outlet Spawning Streams at 

Loon Lake, British Columbia," by C.C, Lindsey, 

T.G. Northcote, and G,F, Hartman; "A Concept 
f Growth in Fishes,"' by Robert R. Parker and 
eter A, 
1 Proteolysis and on the Fate of Amino Acids 

Present in the Muscle of Codfish (Gadus calla- 

r by E. Bilinski and H. Fougere; and “Dis- 

bution of a Lipase Enzyme in Lingcod Fillets 
nd the Effect of Low Temperature Storage on 

its Activity," by J.D. Wood. 




















l of the Fisheries Research Board of Can- 
a, vol. 17, no, 2, March 1960, 167 pp., illus., 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada. Contains, among oth- 
ers, these articles: ‘International Passama- 
yuoddy Fisheries Board Fisheries Investigations 
1956-59. Introductory Account," by J.L. Hart 
and D.L. McKernan; "Herring Fishery in South- 
ern New Brunswick," by R.A, McKenzie and 
5.N, Tibbo; ''Predicted Effects of Proposed Tid- 
| Power Structures on Groundfish Catches in 












rinted. 


Charlotte County, | 
ies of Haddock in the Passamaquoddy Bay Reg- 
ion,'' by F.D, McCracken; "Critical Size and 
Maximum Yield for Chinook Salmon (Oncorhyn- 
chus tshawytscha),"" by Robert R. Parker; "Sea- 
sonal Distribution of Some Epipelagic Fishes in 
he Gulf of Alaska Region,"' by Ferris Neave 

and M,G, Hanavan; ''The Food of the Redfish 
Sebastes marinus (L.) in the Newfoundland A- 
rea,” by D.G. Lambert; and "Description of 
Young Ammocoetes Belonging to Two Species 
of Lampreys: Petromyzon marinus and Entos- 
phenus lamottenii,” by Vadim D. Vladykov. 

















"Passamaquoddy Fisheries Investigations," by 
S.N, Tibbo and L.R, Day, article, Trade News, 
vol. 12, no. 8, February 1960, pp. 3-8, illus., — 
processed. Information and Educational Serv- 

ice, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 

Discusses the economic feasibility of the Pass- 

amaquoddy Tidal Power Project. Since 1956, 








N.B.,"" by W. R. Martin; "Stud- 





Canadian and American scientists have been in- 
vestigating the power potential in the tidal wat- 
ers of Passamaquoddy Bay, on the U.S, -Canadi - 
an border adjacent to New Brunswick's Bay of 
Fundy. Oceanographic and biological studies 
were conducted to determine possible effects of 
the power project on the prosperous herring and 
groundfish fisheries. Findings showed that the 
general abundance of herring in the Bay of Fun- 
dy and the Gulf of Maine is unlikely to be affect- 
ed. 


Temperatures in Frozen Fish Shipped by Road in 








Refrigerated Trailers, by C.P. Lentz and E.A. 
Rooke, 3 pp., illus., printed, limited distribution. 
(Reprinted from Canadian Food Industries, Feb- 
ruary 1960.) Canadian Scientific Liaison Office, 
1907 K St., N.W., Rm. 403, Washington 6, D.C, 








CHILE: 
Informaciones Estadisticas Sobre Pesca-Produc- 





cion Por Especies Comparadas Entre Los Anos 
1944 a 1951 en Toneladas (Statistical Informa- 
tion on Fisheries--Comparisons of Production 
by Species Between 1944 and 1951 in Tons), 57 
pp., illus., printed in Spanish. Departamento de 
Fomento de Pesca Y Caza, Valparaiso, Chile, 
1953. 











| COALFISH: 


Larkin; ''The Effect of Sodium Chloride | 








"Behavior of the Young of Coalfish with Respect 
to a Moving Net Trap (Aquarium Experiments)," 
by D.V, Radakov and D.S. Nikolaev, article, 
Zoologicheskii Zhurnal, vol. 38, no. 7, 1959, pp. 

-1108, printed in Russian with English sum- 


mary. Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Redaksiia Zoolog- 
icheskogo Zhurnala, Podsosenskii per. d. 21, 
Moscow B-64, U.S.S.R, 

COD: 


"Caracteristicas de Bacalhan com Falta de Sal" 
(Characteristics of Cod Low in Salt), by J. Frei- 
xo, article, Conservas de Peixe, vol. 13, no. 152, 
November 1958, pp. 18-19, printed in Portu - 
guese. Conservas de Peixe, Regueirao dos An- 
jos, 68, Lisbon, Portugal. 





COMPOSITION: 


"Proximate Analysis of Pacific Herring (Clupea 
pallasii) and an Evaluation of Tester's 'Fat Fac- 
tor',” by J.R, McBride, R.A, MacLeod, and 
D.R. Idler, article, Journal of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, vol. 16, October 
1959, pp. 679-684, printed. Journal of the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Queen's Print- 
er & Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 





CRAB MEAT: 


"Studies on the 'Browning' of Canned Crab Meat. 
IV--Soaking of the Raw Material in Water and 
Heating," by Yoshio Nagasawa, article, Bulletin 
of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 
vol, 24, no. 12, I , pp. 971-975, printed in 
English. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
ies, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-chome Tokyo, Japan. 


CRABS: 


The Migrations of Adult Female Blue Crabs, 
CALLINECTES SAPIDUS Rathbun, in Chinco- 
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teague Bay and the Adjacent Waters, by D.G. merchandise (including fishery products and 
Cargo, Contribution No. 121, 12 pp., illus., byproducts) under group 00 through group 5, 
printed. (Reprinted from Sears Foundation: Part II covers merchandise under groups 6 
Journal of Marine Research, vol. 16, no. 3, through 9 (some items of interest to the fishery 
October 15, 1958, pp. 180-1951.) Department of and allied industries are included). Data are 
Research and Education, Chesapeake Biological shown by commodity by country of destination. 


Laboratory, Solomons, Md. 








| United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign 















































CROAKERS: | Merchandise (Country of Destination by Sub- 
Disappearance of Young At! Atlantic Croakers from | group), Calendar Year 1959, Report No. FT 
the York River, V rginia, by William H. Mass- | 420, 83 pp., processed, 50 cents. U. S. Depart- 
mann and Anthony L. Pacheco, 6 pp., illus. ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
printed. (Reprinted from Transactions Ameri- | ington, D.C,, March 1960. (For sale by the Su- 
can Fisheries Society, vol. 89, no. 2, 1960, pp. | perintendent of Documents, U.S, Government 
154-159.) Virginia Fisheries L aboratory, Glou- | Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) The sta- 
cester Point, Va. | tistics in this report cover United States exports 
of domestic and foreign merchandise (including 
DELAWARE RIVER: fishery products and byproducts) under approx- 
Information Bulletin--Delaware River Basin | imately 100 subgroups by country of destination 
Study, 41 pp., illus., printed. U.S. Army En- by subgroup. 
ginee r District, Philadeiphia, Pa., 1960. Pre- 
sents a brief summary of Delaware River Ba- FAUNA: 
sin water needs and a tentative plan of develop- Corixid Insects as Part of the Offshore Fauna of 
ment. The water control plan is a guide tothe | n by GordonGunter and J. Y. Christmas, 
development of the basin's water resources 80 2 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Ec ology, 
that these water resources will meet the in- vol. 40, no. 4, October 1959, pp. 724-725.) Gulf 
creasing requirements of the continually ex- Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Spr ings, 
panding Delaware basin community. The plan | Miss. 
presented is tentatively under consideration 
and is not necessarily the final plan to be rec- FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: 
ommended to the Congress on completion of the Guides for Advertising Allowances and Other 
survey. Benefits of the plan, including in- Merchandi ing Payments and Services; Compli- 
creased possibilities for fishing, are discussed | ance W: ith | Sections 2 (d) and 2 (e) of the Clayton 
briefly. Act, as Amended by the Robinson-P atman Act, 
10 pp., pri og“ % ~ Federal Trade Commission, 
ZAST AFRICA Washington , D.C., May 19, 1960. A pamph- 
East Afric ‘ishe ric s Research Organizatior let for te essmen on guides for advertising 
nual Report, 1959, 48 pp., printed. East Af allowances and other merchandising payments 
rican Fisheries Rss Search Or ganization, P.O. and services. This pamphlet can be of value in 
Box 343, Jinja, Uganda. Describes scientific complying with the laws against giving or re- 
work accomplished in the study of Lake Victo ceiving improper promotional allowances, in- 
ria fisheries, experimental fishing, growth of -luding advertising or special services, for pro 
fish under controlled conditions, fish in ponds, m oting products. It will make possible a bet 
identification of tilapia, fish parasites, food of ter understanding of the obligations of sellers 
fishes, controlof snails, and related subjects. and their customers in joint promotional activ- 
Also includes a bibliography of recent publica- ities. These guides are designed to be both 
tions on East African fisheries and related sub- | practical and understandable. They contain 
jects, and appendices of research papers on carefully considered suggestions, or general 
fisheries. rules of thumb, which business will find very 
useful in preventing unintentional violations. 
EELS: They highlight the requirements of law and of- 
"Migration of the Europe an River Eel (Ar iguilla fer means for complying with it. Also included 
anguilla (L.)) in Atlantic Waters," by V.D. Le- in the pamphlet is the full text of the Robinson- 
bedev, article, Nauc hnye Doklady Vyssei Shkol y: | Patman Act, and what the law covers generally. 
Biol logiche skie Na auki, no. 3, 1959, Pp. . 43- > 
pr inted in Russian. Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'- | FISH MEAL: 
stvo ''Vysshaia Shkola,'' Podsosenskii per. 20, | "The Carbonate Content of Some Fish and Shell- 
Moscow B-62, U.S,.S.R. fish Meals," by Claude E. Thurston and Patri- 


| cia P. MacMaster, article, Journal of the Asso- 


| ciation of Official / Agricultural Chemists, vol. 
s of Domestic and Foreign | 42, November 1959, pp. 699-702, printed. Asso- 
ry by Countr: ciation of Official Agr icultural Chemists, Box 


540, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, 


EXPORTS 
United States Expo 








Merc! handise (Commodity by Country of Desti- 
nation), Calendar Year 1959, Report No. FT 





| 
410, processed, Part I, 172 pp., $1.25; Part II, 5 ae 
302 pp., $2. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C,, March "Spontaneous Heating of Fish Meal--II,"' by C.J. 
1960. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- H, Van den Broek, article, Food Manufacture, 
ments, U.S, Government Printing Office, Wash- vol. 34, October 1959, pp. 387-390, printed. 


ington 25, D.C.) The statistics in Part I cover Food Manufacture, Leonard Hill, Ltd., Stratford 
United States exports of domestic and foreign | House, 9 Eden St., London NW1, England. 
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FISH OIL: 

"Preparation of Quaternary Ammonium Salts 
from Fish Oil and Their Antibiotic Action," by 
Masamichi Toyomizy, Noriyuki Enomoto, and 
Yukio Tomiyasu, article, Bulletin of the Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 
9, 1959, pp. 743-748, printed in Japanese with 
English abstracts. Japanese Society of Scien- 
tific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fish- 
eries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





FISH SOLUBLES: 

"Condensed Fish Solubles. A Review of Its Prep- 
aration and Properties," by Robert A. MacLeod, 
article, Journal of the Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada, vol. 16, no. 5, October 1959, pp. 685- 
694, printed. Queen's Printer andController of 
Stationery, Ottawa,Canada. Describes the meth- 
od of preparing condensed solubles by concentra- 
ting stickwater after first treating it with acid or 
enzymes to remove or destroy unwanted proteins. 
The amino acid and vitamin content of condensed 
solubles is discussed with particular reference 
to factors such as freshness of the fish, degree 
of spoilage of the stickwater, and methods of 
processing the solubles which cause variations 
in the levels of these nutrients. The composi- 
tion of the solubles is also determined by the 
species of fish used, the age and extent of matu- 
ration of the fish, and by the type of material 
(whether whole fish or scraps) from which it is 
prepared. The use of cundensed fish solubles 
as a feed supplement is discussed. The need 
for using solubles of known history both in for- 
mulating rations and in nutrition studies is 
stressed. 

FISHERY RESOURCES: 

Can We Manage Our Coastal Fishery Resources ?, 
by J.L.McHugh, 6 pp., printed. (Reprinted 
from Transactions of the American Fisheries 

















Society, vol. 88, 1959, pp. 105-110.) Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester, Va. In sum- 
mary, the author states that "A fresh approach 
to coastal fisheries problems is needed; one in- 
cluding more biological and educational work 
and investigation of economic, social, and politi- 
cal factors which are potent influences in the 
interaction of fisheries resources and man. 
The conventional approach, by methods designed 
to foster management for optimum sustained 
yield for each important species, holds little 
promise for management of migratory fish in 
inshore waters of the Atlantic Coast. More 
consideration should be given to management 
of the biomass of the entire resource. Some 
statistics of the Atlantic Coast fisheries are 
given and promising approaches for bettering 
management discussed. 
FLOUNDERS: 
Flounders and Their Cousins Unique Fish, by 





C. M. Bearden, Education Release i177, 5 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from South Carolina 
Wildlife, 1960.) Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wad- 
malaw Island, S. C. 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Catalogue of FAO Fisheries Publications, Octo- 
ber 1959, compiled by Patricia M. Andrews, 
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FAO/59/10/7400, 17 pp., processed. Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries, vol. + no. 10, December 1959, 232 


pp., processed. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council Proceedings, 8th 
~ Session, Colombo, Ceylon, December 6-22, 1958, 
Section I, 193 pp., printed, US$1. IPFC Secre- 

tariat, FAO Regional Office for Asia and the 
Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, 1958. (For sale 
by Publications Section, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy). 
The full proceedings of this meeting consist of 
three sections of which the first, a report of 
the proceedings of the 8th Session, is contained 
in this issue. Section II, the technical papers 
presented at the meeting by delegations, and 
Section III, papers read at a symposium on fish 
behavior, are combined as a separate issue. 
The present report contains chapters on the 
Council procedure, resources, technology and 
economics, publications, technical assistance, 
recommendations, and a report on the status 

of the industry. Member governments of the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council include Austra- 
lia, Ceylon, France, India, Japan, Korea, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Netherlands, Thailand, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the United States, and Vietnam. 





Mediterranean Trawling (Fourth Report-- Malta, 
ugust , by J. Scharfe, GFCM Studies and 
Reviews No. 10, 23 pp., illus., processed. Gen- 

eral Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean 
Secretariat, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy, March 1960. 
This report covers a rational study of Mediter- 
ranean-type trawls and considerations concern- 
ing utilization of engine, variable pitch propel- 
ler, and winch. These experiments were main- 
ly devoted to collecting comparative perfor - 
mance data for the conventional Italian-type 
bottom trawl, the modified sand-eel trawl, and 
a high opening sprat trawl, the latter two rep- 
resenting northern European designs made of 
machine-braided nylon webbing, cut to shape. 
Furthermore, an elliptical-type otter board of 
Russian design was tested again. Present re- 
sults indicate that even with bottom fish only 
the northern European designs, particularly 
the sand-eel trawl, cancompete withthe Italian- 
type trawl under Mediterranean fishing condi- 
tions. Recommendations for future trawl stud- 
ies are included. 





Progress Achieved by the Non Self Gord 
Territories in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the 
Ho Are 


Charter--Fisheries in the N Governing 
Territories, United Nations General Assembly, 
14th Session, 21 pp., processed. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, 
June 23, 1959. 
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FRESH-WATER FISH: 
"Biology of Commercial Fishes inLakes of North- 


ern Kazakhstan," by V. I. Ereshchenko, article, 
Akademiia Nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, Institut Zoolo- 
gii, no. 2, 1959, p. 208, printed in Russian. Ak- 
ademiia Nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, Institut Zoolo- 
gii, Alma-Ata, U.S.S.R. 





FROZEN FISH: 
"A New Technique for the Measurement of Tex- 


ture Changes in Fish Muscle, and Its Applica- 
tion in Assessing the Quality of Cold-Stored Ma- 
terial," by R. M. Love, article, Bulletin de L!' 


insti International du Froid, vol. 39, 1959, 
868, printed. International Institute of Re- 
iedienttton, 177 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 


17, France. 


"Preliminary Investigations on the Use of Gunny 


FU 
Occurrence 


"North Pacific 


Sack as a Simple and Economical Means for Stor- 


ing Quick-Frozen Pomfrets with Special Refer- 

ence to Protection Against Yellow Discoloration 

During Storage," Indian Fisheries Bulletin, vol. 

5, no. 1, January [958, pp. 19-20, printed in Eng- 
lish. Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi, India. 


NGI: 
of L egnic icolous Fungi in Northern At- 

and Pacific Marine Localities, contribu- 

tion no. 252, by S. P. Myers and E. S. Re 2ynolds, 
10 pp., illus., printed. (Re printed from Canadian 
Journal of Bots any, ) 
The Marine I 
No, 1 





“lantic 


‘aborator y, University of Miami, 
Ric vhs icker Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. 
R SEALS: 

Fur Seal Commission Meets in 
Moscow," article, Trade News, vol. 12, no. 8, 
February 1960, p. 21, processed. Information 
and Educational Service, Department of Fish- 
eries, Ottawa, Canada. 


GEAR: 
"A New Fishing Method for Increasing the Pro- 


duction of Prime Fish in the Coastal Fishery,’ 
by G. Predel, article, Deutsche Fischerei Zeit- 
ung, vol. 5, no. 7, July 1958, p. 200, printed. 


Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung, Berlin-Friedrich- 
shagen, Muggelseedamm 310, East Berlin, Ger- 
many 


Selectivity of Gill Nets for Lake Whitefish 


G 





+. OREGONUS SUPE Oe. by A. M. "Mc- 
Combie and F. J. Fry, 9 pp., illus. printed. 
(Reprinted from T iaeceielakiond American Fish- 
eries Society, vol. 89, no. 2, 1960, pp. 176-184.) 
Division of Research, Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


State of Development and Working Conditions of 
Floating Trawls," by G. Kajewski, article, 
Fischereiforsc hing, vol. 1, no. 1, August 1958, 
p. 1, printed in German, Fischereiforsching, 
Institut fur Hoc hseefischerei und Fischverarbeit- 
ung, Rostock-Marienehe, E. Germany. 


ENERAL: 
Fish Saving (A History of Fish Processing from 
Ancient to Modern Times), by Charles L. Cut- 


vol. 38, 1960, pp. 217-226.) 
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ting, 385 pp., illus., printed, 42s. (about US$5. 88). 
Leonard Hill Limited, 9 Eden St., N.W. 1, 
London, England,1955. The author of this book, 
who is trained in the field of fisheries technol- 
ogy, gives a very good account of the "methods 
evolved by man down through the ages for keep- 
ing fish in an edible condition."" The contents 
range from the preservation practices of prim- 
itive peoples on through the pre-industrial era, 
the development of the vast fisheries off New- 
foundland, the early history of the fish-canning 
industry, and on down to the present era. Al- 
though the book concentrates on the historical 
aspects of fish preservation as food, the volume 
contains many references to the role that salt- 
ing, drying, and smoking of fishery products 
played in the development of trade between 
Europe andthe North American colonies. This 
volume is nontechnical and can be recommended 
to anyone who wants a background knowledge 
of a subject for which the material is often 
scattered and inaccessible. The reference ma- 
terial at the end of each chapter is excellent 
and besides a general index, is also indexed by 
species, names, and places. 


--H, M. Bearse 


GERMANY: 


Berichte der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen 








Kommission fur Meeresforschung, Neue Folge, 
Ban XV, Heft 4, 1959, 121 pp., illus., printed 
in n German with English summaries. Berichte 
der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Kommission 
fur Meeresforschung, E. Schweizerbart'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (Nagele u. Obermiller), 
Stuttgart W., Germany. Includes these articles: 
"Unter schungen uber die Biologie des Witt lings 
Merlangius merlangus (L.) in der Nordsee" 
(Biological rae ye the Whiting, Merlangius 
merlangus (L.), of the North Sea), by Joachim 
Messtorff; Untersuchungen uber den Anteil 
Untermassiger Wittlinge in den Fangen der 
Deutschen Heringsschleppnetzfischerei in der 
Nordsee" (Investigations of the Share of Under- 
sized Haddock in the Catches of the Herring 
Trawl Fishery of the North Sea), by Dietrich 
Sahrhage; and "Die Vertikalverteilung Plank- 
tischer Copepoden in der Kieler Bucht" (Verti- 
cal Distribution of Plankton Copepods in the 
Bay of Kiel), by Karl Banse. 








HALIBUT: 

Pacific Hz alibut Fishery Regulations (Effective 
March 24,1960), 12 pp., printed. International 
Pacific Halibut Commission Fisheries Hall No. 
2, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash., 
March 1960. These regulations were published 
inconformity with the Pacific Halibut Fishery 
Convention between the United States and Canada, 
signed March 2, 1953. They are based on bio- 
logical and statistical investigations, designed 
to show what catch can be taken from the stocks 
each year. The 1960 regulations are similar 
to those for 1959, except that fishing grounds 
in the Cape Scott-Goose Islands region and in 
the channels of southeastern Alaska which were 
closed to halibut fishing during the second fish- 
ing season in Area 2, Willapa Bay to Cape 
Spencer in 1959, will be open in 1960. 
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HERRING: 
rhe Herring Fishery of the Northwest Atlantic, 
by Leslie W. Scattergood and 8. N. Tibbo, 
printed, 75 Canadian cents, The Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
(For sale by the Queen's Printer and Control- 
ler of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada.) A general 
account of the history of the Northwest Atlan- 
tic herring fishery from aboriginal days to the 
This booklet also describes the catch 
and its seasonal nature, gear used, utilization 
»f the catch, and the possibility for expansion. 


present. 


HYDROGRAPHY: 
some Relations Between Air Temperatures and 
he Surface Water Temperatures of Lakes, by 
M. McCombie, 7 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Limnology and Oceanography, vol. 
4,no. 3, July 1959, pp. 252-258.) Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Division of Research, 
Maple, Ontario, 





7 Canada, 


yT A 
Che Development of a Fisheries Extension Service 
India, by Charles B. Wade, 41 pp., processed. 
» DJ ; PP-, | 
Government of India, New Delhi, India, January 


1 r 
159 


i 





Fishing Meth 
lisha (Hamilton) in the 
by S. Jones, article, 

tural History Society 
THE Q~ = 
) 


, pp. 423-448, 


id Hilsa 
n, Part II, 
l of t Bombay 
. 56, no. 3, Decem- 

Rs, 15 












illus., printed, 




















US$3.15). Bombay Natural History So 
ty 91 Walkeshwar Rd., Bombay 6, India. 
I methods of fishi or the Indian shad in 
India, Pakistan, and Bu ~e described in 
¢ siderable detail. Some of the nets describ 
ire specially designed for landing Hilsa 
W others are multip ose nets in which 
fish is one of several species caught, In 
rbout 102 nets are classified, with most of 
‘ yrtant ones istrated. A glossary of 
gear and tackle with 











tin of the Hokkaido Regional Fisheries 
Research Labor: 21, 


February 1960, 


61 pp., illus., printed in Japanese with Englist 


no, 





tory 


summaries. Hokkaido Regional Fisheries 
Research Laboratory, Yoichi, Hokkaido, Ja- 
yar Includes, among others, these articles: 


"Studies on the Sterilization of Fishmealand 
the Improvement of its Quality," by H. Oshima, 
M. Sasajima, and T. Kanzaki; and "Studies on 
Freezing of 'Surimi' (Fish Paste) and its 
Application (II): On Freezing of Alaska Pollack 
Surimi' for the Material of Sausage (1)," by 
K, Nishiya and others. 


Regional Fisheries Research 
Laboratory, no. 25, August 1959, 79 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese with English Summaries. 
Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
Tuskishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Contains, 


Bulletin of Tokai 
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among others, these articles: 'On Separation 

of Natural and Fishing Mortality from Total 
Mortality by Use of an Analogue Computer," by 
T.Doi;"Vitamin A in Fish Flesh," by S. Hirao, 
J. Yamada, and R. Kikuchi; and "Vitamin B Con- 
tents of Tissues of Red Salmon (Oncorhynchus ner- 
ka),"" by S. Murayama, M. Yanase, and K. Tabei. 


The Tohoku Journal of Agricultural Research, vol. 
10, no. 1, March 1959, 156 pp., illus., printed. 
Tohoku Journal of Agricultural Research, The 
Faculty of Agriculture, Tohoku University, Sen- 
dai, Japan. Includes, among others, the follow- 
ing articles: "The Moisture Distribution in Fro- 
zen.Meat of Swordfish During Cold Storage," by 
Y. Tsuchiya and S. Uchimi; and "The Use of 
Probability Paper for the Graphical Analysis of 
Percentage Compositions of Chum Salmon with 
Different Scale Characteristics," by R. Sato. 


LAKE TROUT: 

Homing Behaviour in Spawning Lake Trout, by 
N. V. Martin, 4 pp., illus., printed. (Reprint- 
ed from The Canadian Fish Culturist, no. 26, 
March 1960, pp. 3-6.) The Queen's Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 
1960, 














,AW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE: 
2nd United Nations Conference on the Law of the 


Sea. United Nations, New York, N. Y. 











The following processed reports are available 
from the United Nations, New York, N. Y., 
distribution limited: 

A/CONF, 19/BUR/L. 1., Closing date of the 
Conference. Note by the Secretariat to the 
General Committee, 1 p., April 7, 1960 


A/CONF, 19/C. 
Ghana, Guinea, 
Lebanon, Libya 


1/L. 2/ (Rev. 1.), Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Jordan, 

, Mexico, Morocco, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Venezuela and Yemen; revised pro- 
posal tothe Committee of the Whole, agenda 
item 9(II), 2 pp., April 11, 1960 


A/CONF. 19/C. 1/L. 2/Rev. 1/Corr. 1., revised 
proposal tothe Committee of the Whole, Russian 
only, April 11, 1960. 


A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 5., Philippines: Amendment 
to the proposals of the USSR (A/CONF, 13/C.1/L- 
1), Mexico (A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 2), USA 
(A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 3), and Canada(A/CONF.- 
19/C. 1/L. 4) to the Committee of the Whole, 
agenda item 9 (II), 2 pp., April 1, 1960. 


A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 6., Iran, Indonesia, Philip- 
pines, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
United Arab Republic, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Ghana, Guinea, Sudan, Ethiopia, Yemen: pro- 
posal to the Committee of the Whole, agenda 
item 9 (II), 1 p., April 6, 1960. 


A/CONF. 19/C.1/L.7., Iceland: proposal to the 
Committee of the Whole, agenda item 9 (II), 
2 pp., April 6, 1960. 








HESE PUBL ATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE 
AINE FROM THE ORGNIZATION ISSUING THE 
A/JCONF, 19/C. 1/L. 7/ Rev. 1/Corr. 1., revised 
proposal to the Committee of the Whole, 1 p., | 




















Russian only, April 12, 1960. 

A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 8., Peru: proposal to the 
Committee of the Whole, agenda item 9 (II), 

2 pp., April 8, 1960. 

A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 9., Cuba: proposal to the 
Committee of the Whole, agenda item 9 (II), 

2 pp., April 8, 1960. 

A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 10., Canada and USA: pro- 
posal to the Committee of the Whole, agenda 
item 9 (II), 1 April 8, 1960. 

A/CONF, 19/C. 1/L. 12., Guatemala: amendment 
to the joint Canada-USA proposal (A/CONF, 
19/C, 1/L. 10.,) to the C of the Whole, 
agenda item 9 (II), 1 p 1960 

A/CONF, 19/L Mexico: draft resolution, 1 p. 
April 8, 1960. 

A/CONF, 19/L. 4., Report of the Committee of the 
Whole, 8 pp., including ar Apr 14, 1960 

A/CONF, 19/L. 4/Corr ] April 19, 1960 

A/CONF, 19/L. 4/Corr. 2 p., English only 
April 19, 1960 

A/CONF, 19/L. 5., Peru proposal, agend: en 
9 (II), 2 pp., Apr 8, 1960 

A/CONF, 19/L. 6., Cub proposa agend r 
) (II), 2 pp., April 8, 1960 

The following pr¢ are ava é 
from the Int« ts Service, Co 
lumbia | € Broadway, N¢é 
York 27, N. Y. 

A/CONF. 19/5/Add. 1., Addendum to the Suppl« 
ment to Laws and Regulations on the Regime of 
the Territorial Sea (UN Legislative Series), 
Indonesia: Act no. 4 of February 18, 1960, 12 pp., 
including annex, April 4, 1960 
A/CONF, 19/5/ Add. 2., Addendum to the Supple- 
ment to Laws and Regulations on the Regin 
the Territorial Sea (UN Legislative Series), 
Netherlands: Netherlands New Guinea, Ordi- 
ance of February 17, 1959, amending the Terri- 
torial Sea and Maritime Districts Ordinance 

: } April 8, 1960 

A/CONF, 19/6/ Add. 1., 2nd UN Conference on the | 
Law of the Sea, Addendum to the Supplement to 
the Bibliographical Guide to the Law of the Sea 
(A/CONF, 13/17), 7 pp., text in English, French, 
and Spanish, March 28, 1960. 


oe AR 
4a Peche au Piege ou 
Fanesiances-tat" (The 


'Vovomora' dans les 
Trap Fishery for 'Vovo- 





mora on the Eastern Coast of Masag iscar), by 
A. Keiner, article, Bulle tin de Mad: agi woe’ vol. 
10, no. 167, April 1960, pp. 309-314, illus., 


printed in French. Bulle tin de Madagascar, 
M. le Directeur de l'Imprimerie Officielle, 


Tananarive, Madagascar 
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AIDS: 

Responsibility Accounting Can Pay Dividends, by 
Martin N. Kellogg, Managem ment Aids for Small 
Manufacturers No. 112, 4 pp., illus., printed. 
Small Business Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., March 1960. Describes the role of re- 
sponsibility accounting in the management of 
small manufacturing plants. "Responsibility Ac- 
counting" is a relatively new term but it does 
represent a well-established accounting concept. 
It increases management vitality in the finan- 

reporting system of a business by provid- 

ing separate accounting reports of individual 
executives' operating preformances. Thus the 
executives' responsibility is more clearly es- 
tablished, But perhaps the major benefits 
from a responsibility accounting system are 





cial 


too, 


the profit-and-loss thinking and the exercise 
of initiative that it brings to a management 
team. This concept, entailing submission of 


each executive's budget recommendation as 
reports, might 


ity Reporting." 


well as his regular operating 


lso be termed ''Responsibil 


CHIGA 





printed 





ing to Fishing--1959, 84 pp., ¢ 
1 Department of Conservation, 


saws pertaining to commercial, 











Mich. I 


1a sports 


inland, 
fishing in Michigan as well as mis- 


ellan 


The 


shing relates to commerci: 


ng laws. section on com- 


il fishing 





eous fishi 


























censes; special provisions regulating fish- 
ing in bays and harbors; fishing regulations for 
Fort Gratiot Light (Lake Huron), Northport 
Harbor, and Whaiska Bay; and laws for private 
lish ponds. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Association of and Marine Laboratories 
(Second Mee i Septem ber 17-21, 1958), 
28 pp., illus., processed. Bermuda Bio- 
Station, Bermuda, B.W.I 
rhe First } ing of the Swim Blade der in Salmon- 
oids, by J. S. Tait, 10 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Canadian Journal of Zool ogy, vol. 
38, 1960, pp. I79-187.) Laborat ory for Experi- 
mental Limnology, Department of Zoology, Uni- 


versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Rol le r Press for Scale 
Baker and H. H. Bro vt 
(Reprinted from The 
March 1960, 
and Controller 


A Modified 
by M. H. 
printed. 
Culturist 
Queen's Printer 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Impressions, 
pp., illus. 
anadian Fish 
=e 


1-34.) The 
of Stationery, 






no. 26 


MOLLUSKS: 
Marine Mollusc 
| ~ Nettie Macginitie, 


printed from Proc 


a of Point Barrow, Alaska, by 


203 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
eedings of the U nee States 


National Museum, vol. 109, no, 3412, 1959, 
pp. 99-208). Sm fithsonian Institution, ¥ nited 
States National Museum, Washington, BD. Cc. 


| 
NETHERLANDS: 

| Onderzoek Naar de Bedrijfsresultz aten van de 
Binner nv isserij--Zon -Zonder Riviervis 

| 

| 





eal TS: rij--in de 
Seizoenen 1955/56 en 1956/57 (Research on the 
Accomplishments of Business Units in Inland 
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Fisheries--Without River Fisheries--in the 
Seasons 1955/56 and 1956/57), Report No. 259, 
52 pp., illus., processed in Dutch. Landbouw- 
Economisch Instituut, Conradkade 175, The 
Hague, Netherlands, May 6, 1958. 


NORWAY: 

"Rapport om Fiseforsgk Etter al i Hergy-Dis- 
triktet, Helgeland, Hgsten 1959" (Report on Eel 
Fishery Research in the Heroy District, Helge- 
land, Fall 1959), by M. Halas, article, Fiskets 
Gang, vol. 46, no. 14, April 7, 1960, pp. 208- 
ZI, printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


"Rapport over Fiskeforsgk og Merkeeksperim- 
enter pa Makrell, Piggha, og Habrann i Nor- 
dsjgem og Omradene Vest av Hebridene-Shet- 
land med F/SG. O. Sars, 5-26/1}-59" (Re- 
port on Fishery Research and Tagging Experi- 
ments on Mackerel and Sharks in North Sea and 
West of Hebrides-Shetlands on Cruise of G, O. 
Sars, November 5-26, 1959), article, Fiskets 
Gang, vol. 46, no. 13, March 31, 1960, pp. I93- 
TS5, illus., printed in Norwegian... Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen Norway. 


Rapport over Sildeinnsiget 1960" (Report on 
Herring Outlook for 1960), by Finn Devold, arti- 
cle, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 16, April 21, 1960, 
pp. 232-236, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fis- 
kets Gang, Postgiro nr. 619 81, Bergen, Norway. 





'Smatralernes Lonnsomheti 1958" (Small Trawler 
Earnings in 1958), by Arthur Holm, article, Fis- 
kets Gang, vol. 46, no. 17, April 28, 1960, pp. 
244-250, printed in Norwegian, Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


NUTRITION: 

"The Nutritional Factor," by L. E. Ousterhout, 
article, Seafood Merchandising (Annual Review 
Number), vol. 19, November 30, 1959, pp. 13, 
52-53, printed. Seafood Merchandising, H. L. 
Peace Publications, 624 Gravier St., New Orle- 
ans 9, La. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: 
Proceedings of the UNESCOSymposium of Physi- 





cal Oceanography, 1955, Tokyo, 292 pp., illus., 
printed in English. Japanese Society for the 
Promotion of Science, Ueno Park, Tokyo, Japan, 
1957. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Commercial Fisheries Catch in Oklahoma, 1957, 


by Ronald E. Elkin, Jr., Contribution No. 70, 
8 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Proceed- 
ings of the Oklahoma Academy of Science for 
1958, vol. 39, 1959, pp. 183-190.) Oklahoma 
Fishery Research Laboratory, Department of 
Wildlife Conservation, Tulsa, Okla. According 
to the author, "The history of commercial fish- 
ing in Oklahoma waters has been one of contin- 
uous controversy between sports fishing inter- 
ests and the commercial fisherman." This pa- 
per reports the 1957 commercial fish catch in 
Oklahoma waters in order to dispel some prev- 
alent misconceptions about the commercial fish- 
ing industry, and to provide a sound basis for 











a future commercial fishing program. Includes 
a summary of the commercial fisheries land- 
ings in Oklahoma in 1957; commercial landings 
by months for Grand, Fort Gibson, and Tenkill- 
er Lakes in 1957; and a chart on the monthly 
aggregate weights of buffalofish, carp, and flat- 
head catfish from Grand, Fort Gibson, and Ten- 
killer Lakes in 1957. 


OYSTERS: 
An Abnormal Virginte Oyster with a Bifurcated 
“Muscle, by Gordon Gunter, 2 pp., printed. e- 
printed from Proceedings of the National Shell- 
fisheries Association, vol. 48; 1958, pp. 152-153.) 
Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, 
Miss. 








Effects of Pea Crabs PINNOTHERS OSTREUM 
On Oysters CRASSOSTREA VIRGINICA, by 
Dexter Haven, 10 pp., illus., printed, (Reprint- 
ed from Proceedings of the National Shellfish- 
eries Association, vol. 49, 1959.) Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 











Fresh-Water Kill of Oysters (CRASSOSTREA 
VIRGINICA) In James River, Virginia, 1958, 
by Jay D. Andrews, Dexter Haven, and D. B. 
Quayle, 21 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from 
Proceedings of the National Shellfisheries As- 
sociation, vol. 49, 1959, pp. 29-49.) Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 














"Hydroclimate on the Bar Grounds," by Carl N. 
Shuster, Jr., article, Estuarine Bulletin, vol. 5, 
no. 1, March 1960, pp. 7-11, illus., printed. 
Estuarine Bulletin, Department of Biological 
Sciences, University of Delaware, Marine Lab- 
oratories, Newark, Del. 





"James River Seed Oysters are Self-Replenish- 
ing Gold Mine," by James Wharton, article, The 
Commonwealth, vol. 27, no 5, May 1960, pp. 26- 
28, illus., printed. Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, 111 No. Fifth St., Richmond 19, Va. 








Observations on Distribution and Elimination of 
Spores of NEMATOPSIS OSTREARUM in Oysters, 
by Sung Yen Feng, 12 pp., printed. (Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the National Shellfisheries 
Association, vol. 48, 1958, pp. 162-173.) Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, 
Va. 











“Oyster Seed Production on Cape May's Tidal 
Flats,"' by Thurlow C. Nelson, article, Estua- 
rine Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 1, March 1960, pp. 3- 
6, illus., printed. Estuarine Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Biological Sciences, University of Del- 
aware, Marine Laboratories, Newark, Del. 





PAKISTAN: 
Proceedings of the Conference of Fishery Offi- 
cers of the Government of East Pakistan held 





T958, 95 pp., illus., printed. East Pakistan 
Government Press, Dacca, Pakistan, 1958. 








POISONOUS FISH: 
"Sensitivity of Fish to Feeds Containing Poison- 





ous Substances," by F. M. Sukhoverkhov, arti- 
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cle, Veterinariia, vol. 36, no. 6, 1959, p. 63, 
printed in Russian. Minsel'skogo Khoziaistva 
SSSR, Orlikov Pereulok d. 1/11, Moscow, USSR. 


PORTUGAL: 

"Estudo Economico da Producao de Farinhas e 
Oleos de Peixe em Angola" (Economic Study of 
Fish Meal and Oil Production in Angola), by 
Jose de Brito Guterres and Eugenio Antunes 
Tropa, article, Boletim da Pesca, no. 65, De- 
cember 1959, pp. 73-79, illus., printed in Por- 
tuguese. Boletim da Pesca, Avenida da Liber- 
dade, 211-4, Lisbon, Portugal. 








PRESERVATION: 

"Engineering Aspects of Recent Research Pro- 
jects in the Preservation of Fish," by G. C. 
Eddie and S. Forbes Pearson, article, Chem- 
istry and Industry, no. 46, November 14, 1959, 
pp. 1427-1435, printed. Chemistry and Industry, 
14 Belgrave Square, London, W. 1, England. 


"An Experimental Investigation of Dry Fish Man- 
ufacture,'' by C. E. St. C. Gunasekera and N. N. 
Silvera, article, Proceedings of the Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, vol. 7, sections 2 and 3, 1958, 
pp. 102-106, printed. Proceeding of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council, c/o FAO Regional 
Office, Maliwan Mansion, Phra Atit Rd., Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 








DIATION PRESERVATION: 

Army & AEC Revive Food Radiation Research 
by Richard Smith, article, Food Engineering, 
vol. 32, no. 5, May 1960, p. , printed. Food 
Engineering, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





| 
SAITHE: 

Distribution and Growth of the Larvae and Fry of 
the Saithe (Pollachius virens L.), by A. S. Baran-| 
enkova, 15 pp., processed. (Translated from 
Pinro, vol. X, 1957, pp. 145-160.) Ministry of | 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Fisheries Lab-| 
| 








oratory, Lowestoft, England, 1959. 


SALMON: 

"15,000 Salmon Transferred from Boat to Can- 
nery in 45 Minutes," article, The Canning Trade, 
vol. 81, no. 33, March 1959, p. 7, illus., print- 
ed. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 

Muscular Fatigue and Mortality in Troll-Caught 
Chinook Salmon (ONCORHYNCHUS TSHAWYT- 
SCHA), by Robert R. Parker and Edgar C. Black, 
12 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Journal 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 
16, no. I, 1959, pp. 95-106.) Alaska Department 


of Fish and Game, Juneau, Alaska. 














| 
| 
| 


Selective Predation of Glaucous~Winged Gulls 
Upon Adult Red Salmon, by Archie S. Mossman, 
5 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Ecology, 
vol. 39, no. 3, July 1958, pp. 482-486.) Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Physiology, The University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 























Statistics on Salmon Sport Fishing in the Tidal 








Waters of British Columbia, 1959, 28 pp., illus., | 
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processed. Department of Fisheries of Canada, 
1110 W. Georgia St., Vancouver 5, B. C., Can- 
ada, March 15, 1960. The tidal sport catch of 
salmon in 1959 declined 3 percent from the 
1958 high to a total of 396,375 fish, marking 

the first time since the publication of sport fish 
statistics began in 1953 that the total sport catch 
did not show an increase over the previous year. 
This was a pink salmon cycle year in the south- 
ern part of British Columbia, sport fishermen 
landing 36,825 pinks, better than a tenfold in- 
crease over the 1958 catch. All other species, 
however, showed a decline from the previous 
year's catch. 


SALTED FISH: 

"Profilaxia da alteraiao vermelha de peixes sal- 
gados''(Prevention of Red Discoloration in Salt 
Fish), by A. Torres Botelho, article, Boletim 
da Pesca, vol. 11, no. 58, March 1958, pp. 11- 
23, illus., printed in Portuguese. Boletim da 
Pesca, Rua S. Bento, 6, 4, Lisbon, Portugal. 





SARDINES: 

Recherche d'Un Test de Fraicheur de la Sardine 
a L'Etat Cru et en Conserve--I, Premiere Serie 
D'Experiences sur la Sardine Maigre (Research 
on Freshness Tests of Raw and Canned Sardines. 
I--First of a Series of Experiments on the 'Mai- 
gre’ Sardine), by R. Meesemaecker and Y. 
Sohier, 38 pp., illus., processed in French. Lab- 
oratoire de la Federation des Industries de la 
Conserve au Maroc, 37 Rue Mareuil, Casablanca, 
Morocco, April 1960. 

















SEA GRASS: 

"New Sea Grasses from Pacific Central Amer- 
ica,"' by C. den Hartog, article, Pacific Natural- 
ist, vol. 1, no. 15, March 11, 1960, 6 pp., illus., 
printed. Beaudette Foundation for Biological 
Research, Box 482, R. F. D. 1, Solvang, Calif. 








SEAWEED: 
"Chemical Studies on the Volatile Constituents 

of Seaweed. XIV--On the Volatile Constituents 
of Laminaria sp. (2),"' by Teruhisa Katayama, 
article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 11, 1959, pp. 
925-932, printed in English. Japanese Society 
of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University 
of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

















"Seaweeds Associated with Kelp Beds Along 
Southern California and Northwestern Mexico," 
by E. Yale Dawson, Michael Neushul, and Rob- 
ert D. Wildman, article, Pacific Naturalist, 
vol. 1, no. 14, March 11, 1960, 79 pp., illus., 
printed. Beaudette Foundation for Biological 
Research, Box 482, R. F. D. 1, Solvang, Calif. 





SHRIMP: 

"British Columbia's Shrimp Fishery," by H. A. 
Cameron, article, Trade News, vol. 12, no. 8, 
February 1960, pp. 11-13, illus., processed. 
Information and Educational Service, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, Describes 
operations and results of the small but efficient 
year-round shrimp fishery conducted off the 
British Columbia coast by Canadian fishermen 
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of Japanese extraction. The commercial shrimp 
are fished at moderate depths, ranging from 15 
to 70 fathoms. There are two methods of trawl- 
ing used in the shrimp fishery--otter trawling 
and beam trawling. However, on the majority of 
shrimp boats, operated on a one-man basis, the 
more easily handled beam trawl is preferred by 
the fishermen. 


C syating: ine and me sum dryl Content of Unspoiled 
“and Spoiled Shri by Caroline H. Kurtzman, 


bona dG. Snyd er, ted: Hugo W. Nilson, 8 pp., 
printed. (Reprinted from Food Research, vol. 25, 
no, 2, 1960, pp. 237-244.) Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Fisheries Technological Laboratory, 
College Park, Md. 





Shrimp (Report on Investigation No. 332-38, Under 
ction 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, Pursuant to 
a Resolution of the Committe on Ways and Means 
f the United States House of Representatives, 
Adopted February 9, 1960), 117 pp., processed. 
U. S. Tariff Commission, 8th and E. St., NW., 

D. C., May 1960. Describes the 
shrimp fishery and the processing of 


Se 


Washington 25, 


1oOmestic 


shrimp in the United States; discusses domestic 

production, exports, imports, and comsumption 
f raw shrimp and shrimp products; and gives 
ata on prices and cold-storage holdings. 


ARIFFS AND TRADE: 

The 1960-61 GATT Tariff Conference, by Honore 
M. Catudal, Department of State Publication 
6958, 9 pp., printed, 10 cents. (Reprinted from 
Department of State Bulletin, February 22, 
1560.) t 1.8 . Department of State, Bureau of 
Public Affa Washington, D. C., March 1960. 
(Fe yr sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Government Printing Office, Washington, 
5 ‘D.C. ) Discusses the multilateral tariff 
iference, within the framework of the Gener- 
| Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 

scheduled to begin at Geneva in September 1960. 

Explains the mechanics of the conference in 

mple terms so that laymen may follow and 

iderstand in a general way its methods, rules, 

and objectives. Topics covered 
lude a definition of GATT, the scope of new 

1egotiations, United States participation in the 

Conference, preparations for the negotiations, 
nd the work to be accomplished at the Confer- 

"The Geneva negotiations will give us 

the chance to bargain for tariff reductions 

abroad and thus strengthen the position of our 
export trade in an increasingly competitive 
world market," declares the author. 








rs, 





procedures, 





ence, 


TRADE AGREEMENTS: 
Articles Listed for Consideration in Proposed 
~ ‘Trade Agreement Negotiations (Notice of Invest- 
igation and Hearings), Investigation no. 9, 5 pp., 
processed. United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1960. 








Negotiations Under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 As Amended and Extended, Publication No. 
6986, Commercial Policy Series 173, 118 pp., 
processed, 40 cents. Interdepartmental Trade 
Agreements Organization, Washington, D. C. 
(For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

aoe 
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U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


TUNA: 


“American Manufacturer's Protest--Tuna Fish, 
Packed in Brine--Fish, Prepared or Preserved-- 
Presidential Proclamation--Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934," (C.A.D. 728), article, Treasury 
Decisions, vol, 95, no. 7, February 18, 1960, 
pp. 50-64, printed, 20 cents. U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) This is 
a decision of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, involving Star-Kist Foods, 
Inc. v. United States (Bruno Scheidt, Inc., Party 
in Interest). The appellant claimed (1) the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 was invalid as an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative power by Con- 
gress to the President; (2) that the trade agree- 
ment with Iceland is a treaty and therefore in- 
valid since it was neither negotiated with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, nor did two-thirds 
of the Senate concur in its execution as required 
by the Constitution; and (3) that the proclamation 
of the President made pursuant to with this trade 
agreement is null andvoid. The appeal arose out 
ot a protest filed by Star-Kist Foods, Inc., an 
American producer of canned tuna packed in oil 
and tuna packed in distilled water (a "dietetic 
pack"). The court in part ruled: "We, therefore, 
hold that the trade agreement with Iceland and 
the accompanying proclamation are valid. In 
view of the above analysis of the issues herein 
and our conclusions with respect thereto, we af- 
firm the judgment of the Customs Court.' 


"Ia Pesca del Atun en el Golfo de Guinea" (The 
Tuna Fishery in the Gulf of Guinea), by Jose 
Maria Gomez-Salome, article, Industria Con- 
servera, vol. 26, no. 248, February 1960, p. 53, 
printed in Spanish. Industria Conservera, Calle 
Marques de Valladares, 41, Vigo, Spain. 


VITAMIN A: 

"Studies on the Economical Manufacture of Vita- 
min A Concentrate from Fisk Liver Oil, VIII-- 
Chromatographic al Separation of Vitamin Con- 
centrates, by Yaichiro Shimma and Minoru 
Tanaka, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society 
of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 25, no. 1, 1959, pp. 
52-58, printed in Japanese with English abstracts. 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o To- 
kyo University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 
6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 








| WHALING; 

"Pelagic Whaling in the Antarctic, Season 1959/60," 
article, The Norwegian Whaling Gazette, vol. 
49, no. ‘4, April 1960, pp. 170-177, printed in 
Norwegian and English. Norsk Hvalfangst- Tiden- 
de, Sandefjord, Norway. Discusses details of 
the catch and vessels participating in the 1959/60 
Antarctic whaling season under the flags of Nor- 
way, Japan, the United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and 
the Netherlands. Includes statisticaldata show- 
ing factoryships and catcher boats, production of 
whale oil per blue-whale unit, production of 
whale and sperm oil, and other pertinent data 
for the whaling fleets of the five nations. 

os 
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F IV] E-FOOT SARDINE SANDWICH AT | 
NATIONAL BOY SCOUT JAMBOREE 


\ gigantic Maine sardine sandwich designed to provide a meal for 77 
yersons was a highlight of the National Boy Scout Jamboree, Colorado 
3} rings, Colo. The colorful seafood spectacular was concocted by Troop 
of the Maine Pine Tree Council as its project in the week-long Skill- 
a feature of the 60,000-boy encampment. 





Troops from all sections of the country vie for honors as they per- 
rm feats of science, art, cookery, and other activities 


The sandwich was assembled as a three-decker with afive-foot loaf 
bread made by a Portland, Maine, bakingfirm and shipped by air tothe 
site. The filling consisted of mustard butter on the bread, chopped let- | 
tuce, sliced green peppers, sliced tomatoes and raw onions, and whole | 
sardines. It was originated by the Maine Sardine Council's home eco- 








| 
mist | 
[he sandwich was quickly eaten by 75 scouts and visiting onlookers. | 
Editorial Assistant--Ruth V. Keefe Illustrator--Gustaf T. Sundstrom 


Compositors~-Jean Zalevsky, Alma Greene, and Vera Eggleston 
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right)--F. A. Bailey; p. 80--Bailey, Virginia Fisheries Laboratory. 
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rade"--October 17-23, 1960. This isthe 
Fishing Industry's sixth annual all-out promo- 
tion channeled over radio, television, newspa- 
pers, and magazines. All types of fresh, fro- 
zen, canned, smoked, precooked, and cured 
fishery products andfish dinners are being ad- 
vertised. Many retail stores and restaurants 
are making a concerted effort to display and 


stock the many varieties of fishery products 
available. 





Preparations for the Seafood Parade be- 
gan gathering momentum in June 1960 when the 
Fish 'n Seafood Parade National Committee 
made a broadside mailing of 4,500 brochures 
to chain stores, distributors, and other seg- 
ments of the industry. Also, the Committee 
unveiled an in-store advertising kit in color 
based on an 8-foot mobile, the top sé€ction of 
which has been redesigned especially for this 
year's Parade. Included are diecut paper 
posters duplicating elements in the mobile as 
well as a decorative set of cutouts designedfor 
use on store windows, display cases, and sim- 
ilar locations. 





U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
field men are helping to obtain newspaper, 
radio, and television publicity, and are coop- 
erating in many other ways. A special mar- 
keting bulletin has been distributed to food 
editors and home economists. Factsheets with 
recipes have been released to restaurants, in- 
stitutions, and schools. Also Bureaufield men 
; and home economists are available for radio 
and television appearances. 





Here is an opportunity for every segment 
of the fishing and allied industries to unite in 
one big appeal to the consumer. Children 
are back in school; vacations are over; fish- 
ery products are more plentiful than at any 
other time of the year; and prices are atattrac- 


tive levels. 





NATIONAL FISH 'n SEAFOOD PARADE--OCTOBER 17-23, 1960 


The Fishing Industry and the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries are working toge 
to encourage the greater use of fish and shellfish products during the "Fish 'n Seafood 


Timmy Tar says: 


“Get ready to haul in 
the catch, mate! 


OCTOBER 17-23 is 


Fish‘n Seafood 
Parade’ 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE, FISH 'n SEAFOOD PARADE 


» 1.8., WASHINGTON 8, &.C. 











